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\RPER’S BAZAR for January 

will begin the new year with a 
number that is unusually full of in- 
terest and value to women. In this 
number will be announced the awards 
in the Bazar’s great Prize Emproip- 
rey Contest. The 164 prizes offered 
by the Bazar last spring have brought 
in many thousands of responses. ‘All 
of these women will be anxious to know 
who are the fortunate ones to receive 
the prizes. The prize-winning pieces 
will be photographed and reproduced. 
No woman who has worked in the 
contest can afford to miss seeing this 
announcement. 

Practically every side of the modern 
woman’s life 1s touched on in this num- 
ber of the Bazar. Coming out, as it 
will, before Christmas, the holiday feel- 
ing will be prominent. There will be, 
for instance, a delightful short story by 
George Phillips, called THe Curist- 
was Spirit, with illustrations by Harry 
Linnell. A poem by Edith M. Thomas, 
Wiiar THE YouNGEsT SHEPHERD 
Saw, is illustrated most effectively by 
Ellen Macauley. The frontispiece is 
a reproduction of a beautiful photo- 
eraph of a mother and child. 


lwo charming stories are THE 
CowreLeTe Wik, by Josephine Preston 
Peabody, with Rose O’Neill’s incom- 
parable illustrations, and Tue Hours, 
by Elaine Goodale Eastman, with most 


eflective decorations and illustrations 
by Dulah Evans Krehbiel. The in- 
stalment of THE MAKING oF A Fort- 
une, with pictures by Alice Barber 
Stephens, brings Mrs. Spofford’s story 
to a most interesting point. Rachel 
Crothers, who has written several suc- 
cessful plays, describes in the January 
Bazin SOME TROUBLES OF A PLay- 
wricHt. Even those who are not 
plas cba can thoroughly enjoy Miss 
Crothers’ account of what new troubles 
a playwright finds in her special field. 
(ther articles of interest are: 

FactNG DEATH . By Louise Collier Willcox 
CONVALESCING AT HomME By Mary Heaton Vorse 
Illustrated by Jay Hambidge 
[OY-MAKING IN GERMANY . By Esther Merriam 
Wixpow-SEaTS By Martha Cutler 

CLOTHING CHILDREN ON A SMALL INCOME 
By Laura !. Baldt 
Ot the Department of Household Arts, Teachers College 
GOWNS ON THE NEW YORK STAGE 
New EVENING GAMES By Katharine N. Birdsall 
HoMe-MADE GIFTs . By Gaiile Alan Lowe 
EMBROIDERIES USED IN THE HOME 
By Louise E. Dew 
CHILDREN’S LUNCHEONS By Mary H. Northend 
BUILDING A LOG CaBIN By Wolliam D. Brinckle 
CukisTMAS BONBONS . By Jane Calhoun 
[He CHRISTMAS DINNER By Rosamond Lampman 
MENUS FOR THE MONTH . By Helen Lamborn 
The fashions for the month will in- 
clude two full pages of the new furs 
and winter evening gowns. ‘There 
will also be two pages showing the 
newest and smartest hats from Paris; 
a page of charming morning gowns, 
and another of the bridge gowns which 
are the latest development of the sea- 
sons fashions. An interesting article 
will describe economical dress accesso- 
ries, showing in illustration and describ- 
ing in text the pretty things one can 
' , - 7 . 
make for one’s self or as gifts, and which 
add the final touch to a smart costume. 
Lastly, the Bazar’s departments: 
There will be found as usual among 
thes« something for every woman. 
When you are planning | your Christ- 
mas gifts, keep in mind the fact that 
there is no better present for your sister 
of your friend than a year’s subscrip- 
tion to HaRPER’s Bazar. Write to us 
and we will send you attractive Christ- 
mas cards on which to announce such 
gifts at Yuletide. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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“Harper's Bazar is the best of publications for woman and the home, because 
it is written, compiled, and directed from knowledge. ability, culture, and sympathy. 


It not only deserves, it has won, a world-wide appreciation.” 


The Argonaut, San Francisco. 
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‘* HARPER’S BAZAR, different from every other magazine in the world, and read first, last, and always ”’ 


HERE are some gifts this country needs, and that woman can 

put in its Christmas stocking. If she does not, America will go 
without them, day by day, throughout year after year, and suffer 
: for the lack. One is the gift of pure 
food, in every home—pure food which 
never will be reached until the women 
of the United States insist upon its 
manufacture, its presence on the gro- 
cery shelves, its safeguarding by adequate law. 

Another gift needed is that of the right of every American child 
to live, to be educated until its fourteenth year, to be protected 
against the forces of greed and of evil. Christianity means this or 
it means nothing; and yet babies all over the land die by the thou- 
sand, poisoned by stale milk or murdered by tenement conditions; 
and little children toil, dwarfed and exploited, in American mills and 
inines and sweatshops. Not until every woman helps to give every 
child its life and its rights in our land has she come into the true 
national spirit of Christmas. 

A third is the gift of health. It rests with the women to create 
the home, the school, the municipal conditions of wholesome living 
in each community. Pure air in every room, clean surroundings, 
sanitary laws—-these are no mystery beyond any woman’s learning, 
or beyond the power of woman’s concerted action to gain inside 
and outside their homes. All men agree, all doctors repeat, that 
woman alone can confer this gift of publie health in all its details 
and its fulness. 

There are others. But just these three—if 1910 saw them given, 
what a Christmas Uncle Sam would have, and how he would rise 
up and call the givers blessed! 





The Country’s 
Christmas Gifts 














wi HRISTMAS is a glutionous. spendthrift orgy foisted on us 
by unfortunate tradesmen who can just make both ends meet 
by the profits of the Christmas trade.” 

That is the opinion of Bernard 
Shaw, and what, in fact, are we bound 
to admit is our common experience of 
Christmas. What excesses do our gifts 
not represent! The frightful mental 
extremity to which the buying of them each year reduces us is fairly 
instanced when, as may happen in the last hours of shopping, we 
eateh ourselves gaping into the show-window of a tobacco-shop and 





Bernard Shaw 
and Christmas 











trying to decide between a meerschaum pipe and a gilded cigarette- 
holder for our innocent young cousin Elizabeth. Or in a dry- 
goods store, in front of a great cushion stocked with glittering hat- 
pins, we drag ourselves out of a frenzied speculation as to whether 
a pearl or an amethyst one is just the thing to give to grandfather. 
Other ravages wrought by Christinas begin to be perceptible in 
the early morning when the blessed little children gathered about 
the tree give vent to hypocritical expressions of surprise to behold 
their toys, every one of which they have seen a week or more ago 
as they have rummaged the house from cellar to garret looking for 
them; besides, ever since the Fourth of July, have they not been 
telling us what to buy for them? The depravity of human nature 
becomes more and more manifest as the morning passes with munch- 
ing eandy and inwardly caleulating the amount of money we have 
wasted, until finally the crowning evil of the day is achieved when 
we sit down to dinner and eat and eat and eat ten times more than 
is good for us, stufting conscience the while with the one sma!l 
turkey we have given to the poor, or reminding ourselves with smug 
satisfaction of the little check we have sent to the most deserving 
charity we know. 

No one is to believe that Mr. Shaw is bad at heart or unduly 
censorious. What he really means, as he hastens to say, is this— 
“T would not give twopence for a Christian who does not com- 
memorate Christ’s birth every day and keep sober over it.” 

There is a counsel in that comment which we may all take to 
heart—remembering that the feast of Christmas is to celebrate the 
birth of Christ, let us keep sober. There is the intoxication of 
Christmas shopping; how many American women are proof against 
that? Let us be sober, then—shall we say Christian?—in making 
presents. We shall say to the seductive shopkeepers who would 
ensnare our souls in debt upon this sacred occasion, “ Get thee be- 
hind me, Satan”; wherever it is possible, we shall go discreetly 
about the city by means of subways, and when we must travel in the 
light, before the alluring shop-windows, we shall earnestly pray, 
“Tord, turn away mine eyes lest they behold vanity.” Drink may 
be the besetting temptation of the English Christmas; with us, it is 
excess in gift-giving: and from this evil, grace to the candor of 
Mr. Shaw. may our poor souls, prone to go mad in bargain-hunting, 
be delivered henceforth. for evermore! 


Nit often feels that the fundamental ditference between strong 
and successful men and women and despairing failures is due 

to the child’s early environment. 
The child has an inalienable right 





to a period of security and peace while 
he is laying the foundations of charac 


The Child’s 


Inalienable Right ter. If parents but realized how deep 


the impress ean be of 
every injustice, every misunderstood rebuke, upon the sensitive plate 
of. a child’s mind and heart, more effort would be 











every storm, 


made to bring 
peace and sunshine into each home. 

A child has a right to feel that he is secure in a good world; and 
he has a right, too, to learn that this is a rational world, where 
effort begets results. Ile must believe in cause and effect. It is 
ruinous to a child’s whole conception of the world, to laugh at him 
for pertness one day, and punish him for the same speech the next 
day. It is apt to make the man’s whole universe inconsequential. 

Perhaps one may find a reason in these reflections for the hardier 
race of men who grew up under strict rules and precepts. Their 
world was narrower, but it was safer, more rational. 

A happy and a healthy childhood, full of sunshine and merriment 
and kindliness and understanding, means successful and helpful 
maturity. A great deal of failure is fear, and a great deal of sin 
is stupidity. And nothing‘’so increases fear and begets stupidity 
as a disorderly and inconsequential environment in the first few years. 

Moral and mental thunder-storms when they are least expected 
and understood destroy the child’s sense of seeurity in life. And 
whatever evil be ahead, he has a right to begin with a sense of an 
ordered and intelligent universe. 


HERE is a deal of discontent in the world; discontent noble and 
ignoble. 
is over. 


One finds it everywhere, once the period of expectancy 
Children are happy because they are unconscious or because 
they expect to get all they want when 
they are grown up. 
women are happy 





Young men and 


The Spiritual Life 


looking forward to 
Alone Brings Peace 


success in business, or marriage, or a 











home, or children to crown them with 
content and the beautiful joys of home life. 

But once the period of expectancy is over, what a deal of dis 
satisfaction with life there is! Even those who have gained the end 
they set out to win find happiness is no kin to suecess, but a mere, 
unreliable will-o’-the-wisp, dancing near and far, and always out of 
reach, 

Only the woman who pursues a spiritual ideal without stint and 
without let knows happiness. Content is not a statie condition. 
You remember 
how in George Herhert’s poem God pours upon man all the world’s 
riches, streneth, beauty, wisdom, 


It is no more nor less than the sense of enlargement. 


honor, 
Let him keep al! these fair things, says Ile, 


pleasure—but not rest. 


‘But keep them with repining restlessness: 
Let him be rich and weary, that at least, 

If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast.” 


FS cacmgeeond deal of criticism is yearly poured out about the Christ- 


mas present. Some of it is deserved. The Christmas present 
that is a soulless exchange between reluctant acquaintances; the 
Christmas present that is the largest 
amount of worthless show for the 


smallest amount of value: the Christ- 





Good Will and the 
Christmas Present 








mas present that is beyond the giver’s 





means or felt as an obligation by the 
receiver: the Christmas present that was somebody else’s last year 
and is saved up and passed on; the Christmas present, in other words, 
that is machinery and pretence, and not the living, real thing—this 
ought to be criticised ont of existence. But the real Christmas 
present is a different thing, whose critics judge themselves. 

The real Christmas present is a concrete bit of good-will and 
The baby’s first Christmas stocking—what family could 
argue calmly about doing away with it? The children’s gift to 
mother, selected in conclave, and saved for enthusiastically—how 
much it means. The remembrances of friends, be they intimates 
of next door or divided by half the earth-—-what a fulness they give 
to the world-wide day! It is because of the sweetness of the Christ- 
mas gift that foolish people abuse it. They try to grasp too much, 
or to fill the empty place of the real gift with the simulacrum of it. 
Let each Christmas present be real—let that rule be held to—and 
all the joy is kept, and all the mistaken rush and overloading and 
nervous strain vanish. For real gifts are full of simplicity and love. 
and the spirit of Christmas is peace—peace and good-will. 


aifection. 





Copyright, 1910, by Harper & Brothers. All rights reserved. 
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Che Surial Savings-Bank 


Cer RE QT came to me like a flash! That, 
Ye _“& =) 1 believe, is the way all strokes of 
; genius first manifest themselves. 
[ ¥ You are walking along a_ leafy 


lane somewhere, thinking about 
something entirely different, and 
then all of a sudden up rises your 
subeonscious mind and whispers, 

“By the way, speaking of tal- 





low candles, how is this for an idea for a home-made 
cement sun-dial?” 

Whereupon, although you really have been thinking 
of tallow candles, and have never in your life cared a 
button whether your sun-dial were made of cement 
or oleomargarine, you find ‘yourself hastening home 
full of enthusiasm for this marvellous project for thg 
making of a cement sun-dial out of a half-dozen melted 
‘common or garden bricks and a Sunday newspaper 
that has just sprung at you from the depths of your 
subconscious mentality. 

Where these ideas originate goodness only knows 
and so far has manifested no inclination to reveal, but 
they do come. They are strokes falling across our 
mental shoulders, beneticently or otherwise, at the 


-) 


most unexpected times—and in my case it was no ex- 
ception, for, as I have already said at the beginning 
of this paper, it came to me like a flash. 1 had not 
consciously thought at any time on the need of such 
an institution as a social savings-bank for the benefit 
of those who, to meet their social obligations, are 
overdrawing their accounts in time and strength; but 
as | look back upon the events of the past three weeks 
| think that in a related incident I perceive the germ 
ot the idea, which, having fructitied in my subcon- 
scious mind, popped out at me from the latter as 
suddenly and as unexpectedly as a forgotten gas bill 
in the hands of a colleetor—like a flash, or stroke, as 
the reader preters If the thing proves a success we 
will call it a stroke. Otherwise we shall have to be 
content with the more ephemeral designation. In any 
event the incident to which [ refer was this: 

The Only Muse was out in the garden hoeing pota- 
toes with one hand, weeding the melon-patch with the 
other, trampling the life out of the rose-bugs with her 
tree foot, and using her mellifluous voice in condens- 
ing, for the benefit of our hired man, a fourteen-page 
article from a recent issue of The Farmer’s Home 
Companion, on “How to Manicure a Cow without 
Diminishing the Supply of Buttermilk.” L was hard 
at work in the Verbarium, as the Only Muse now calls 
my workshop, manipulating the typomobile, and try- 
ing to keep four dollars ahead of the general game of 
life by rapping out an article based on my observa- 
tion of the Only Muse’s garden operations. The 
article was on how to raise pease for three dollars a 
pod, and I knew I should find a ready market for it 
some day if Unele Sam would only keep on printing 
postage-stamps until I sueceeded in spotting a Gar- 
den Editor somewhere who had had some personal 
experience in the vegetable line. 

I had just got to the paragraph in this article con- 
taining the statistics showing how, to begin with, for 


By John Kendrick Bangs 


every seven dollars’ worth of seed put in the ground 
in the early spring you could count on a harvest be- 
fore the following Christmas of fourteen pods contain- 
ing an average of six peas apiece, when L heard the 
skidding wheels of an auto grinding around the 
sweeping curve of our driveway. This, accompanied 
by an all-pervading atmospheric disturbance laden 
with gasoline, suggested the possibility of callers, 
which a peep through the window immediately veri- 
fied. 

Mr. and Mrs. Reddymun were without, and | 
hastened to acquaint our butler with the fact that 
nobody was at home. Not that I am not fond of 
Mr. and Mrs. Reddymun, for I most decidedly am. | 
like them tremendously, and when all things are ripe 
for receiving them I don’t know of anybody out of the 
nine hundred odd members of the Four Hundred that 
| happen to know who would ever be more welcome 
at my house; but on this oecasion things were not at 
all ripe. On the contrary, they were distinctly green. 
In the first place, [| was not dressed for company. I 
had on my riding-breeches, which, having no horse, | 
get the value out of by wearing them on my little 
dashes along the highways of Parnassus upon the 
difficult back of Pegasus. 

In the second place, we were having cauliflower for 
dinner, and the atmosphere of the house was therefore 
hardly to be dubbed literary. Moreover, I was ex- 
tremely anxious to finish my article on Pease at Eight 
Dollars Per Pod—delightfully alliterative title!—in 
time for the evening mail. For these reasons alone 
did [ instruet the butler as indicated. Fortunately 
he was enjoying one of his lucid moments at the time, 
and was able to comprehend my instructions without 
my having to repeat them more than four times. 

“ Are Mr. and Mrs. Simplelife at home?” Reddy- 
mun’s voice was heard asking at the front door a few 
moments later. 

“They are not!” retorted the butler, with a touch 
of menace in his tone—these mail-order domestics as a 
rule are socially aggressive for reasons that | shall 
some day hope to make clear when | have found out 
why myself. 

“ Sorry,” said Reddymun, in what seemed to me to 
be a tone of relief. 

I heard his ecards drop on the lintel of the door as 
they failed to connect with the outstretched tray of 
the butler (doubtless because he handled it as if he 
thought it was a palm-leaf fan), and then Reddymun’s 
footsteps along the porch were audible until he reached 
the top tread of our piazza stairs. 

“Nobody home, my dear,” I heard him say to Mrs. 
Reddymun, as he descended to the car. 

“Good!” ejaculated Mrs. Reddymun, and then the 
ear coughed hard for a few seconds, gave a mighty 
groan, honked its horn, and they were off. 

Later on when the Only Muse returned and was told 
of the call it turned out to be no news to her. 

“ Yes, I know,” she said, laying a rather handsome 
squash down on my manuscript. “I saw them drive 
in, and I hid in the corn-patch until they went.” 

Now there was the whole situation in a nutshell! 


PICTURES BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


The Reddymuns like us well enough to harness up 
their Honkhard, and squander seven dollars’ worth of 
gasoline, and risk their tires at $1,200 a dozen, in an 
effort to call upon the Only Muse and me; and we like 
the Reddymuns so well that when we know they are 
coming to dine we put our incubator chickens on extra 
rations in order that there may be white meat enough 
on ten of them to go around. And yet when they 
called and found us out everybody was glad! In other 
words, the formal social call has come, for reasons 
having to do, no doubt, with the complexities of 
modern life, to be looked upon as a trial, not to say 
an unmitigated nuisance. 

It is possible that the reason for this is that calls 
are viewed by most of us not so much in the light of a 
privilege, but as a duty; and like everything else in 
life that carries a “must” or an “ought” with it, 
it irks us. We find, all of a sudden, that we owe some- 
body a call, and the mere fact that we “owe” it 
makes it harder to pay. It is like a promissory note 
falling due, which, even though we have the money 
to pay it with, we pay grudgingly, viewing the bank 
that has lent us the money three months before, with 
feelings of secret enmity, as if it had really done us an 
injury when it helped us out of a financial hole by 
letting us have the money we were so glad to get 
our hands on the day the note was discounted. 

On the side of the recipient it is most likely due to 
the fact that callers spring upon us at unexpected 
and inconvenient moments, making sudden and _ inop- 
portune drafts upon our time and inclination, that 
visitations of this nature are unpopular, as in this 
case of the Reddymuns and ourselves. Reddymun, | 
haven’t a doubt, would infinitely have preferred spend- 
ing the afternoon on the links, and Mrs. Reddymun, 
knowing that charming woman as I do, I am quite 
sure would much have preferred an afternoon of 
entire devotion to the joys of the bridge-table. And 
as for ourselves, at that particular moment the Only 
Muse’s sole interests were concentred in a cirele run- 
ning from squash, through pergolas to cauliflowers, 
and thence through early wrinkled beets back to 
squash again; whilst I, with the grocer with a bill in 
his hand knocking at the back door, and an ultimately 
negotiable idea knocking at the portals of my vocabu- 
lary in the front of the house, felt it far more profit- 
able to make the one offset the other by whacking 
the keys of my typewriting machine. 

There was no disloyalty to anybody involved in the 
whole proceeding. The simple fact was that the 
psychological moment for a pleasant and profitable 
meeting with the Reddymuns had not arrived. It 
would have been far worse if four persons of our 
presumed intelligence and honest sincerity, reluctant 
to meet each other at the moment, had come together 
and sat for a half-hour of boredom, with a hypocritical 
smile upon the lips of each, and trying to hit upon a 
working basis for an entertaining conversation. Just 
reflect upon such a meeting for a moment. Suppose 
we four had met that afternoon; poor old Reddymun 
without an idea in his head beyond the utter in- 
adequacy of the niblick in reaching the ‘seventeenth 
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hole after a good drive and a full brassie; Mrs. Reddy- 
mun completely obsessed with the notion that Mrs. 
Willoughby de Jinks was a confirmed renegro (or is it 
renigger 7—I never can get these bridge terms straight, 
and renigger somehow does not seem polite) ; the Only 
Muse with a mind full of squash; and my suffering 
self utterly unable to think of anything but how to 
deal epigrammatically with such a subject as the 
pea crop! 

Truly the only way out of such a conversational 
cul-de-sac as that in which we should have found our- 
selves would have been a compromise; Reddymun and 


I would have held our tongues, while Mrs. Reddymun 
and the Only Muse pulled the minister to pieces for 
allowing pink lemonade to be served instead of café 


frappé at the last manse tea. They would have said 
that it suggested the refreshment of a travelling cireus 
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or a county fair rather than a dignified social function, 
such as one expects to enjoy in the sacred precincts of 
the parish house. And so on. We might play upon 
the possibilities of this subject indefinitely, so infinite 
are the variety of obstructions in the way of ascer- 
taining when the exact moment has arrived when an 
afternoon call is likely to prove completely satisfying 
to everybody concerned. 

I have gone into this one instance out of many in 
our own experience with such minutiw of detail only 
because I consider it typical of a situation which is 
causing no end of inconvenience in all sections of the 
world where the polite 
strictly observed. 

These considerations prompted by the original epi- 
sode had doubtless been working all unknown to my- 
self in my subconscious mind ever sinee the Reddy- 


conventions of society are 
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muns had arrived and had departed with so much evi 
dent satisfaction to themselves as well as to us. With 
out being in the slightest degree aware of it, asleep 
or awake, | had probably been groping my way slowly 
but surely toward the solution of an apparently in 
soluble problem—how to make calling a pleasure, and 
not an obligation involving us all in a morass of in 
convenience and insincerity. 

Be this as it may, one thing is certain, and that is 
that about two weeks afterward the solution popped 
into my head apparently frem the Mystical Land of 
Nowhere. 1 sitting in my hammock cogitating 
whether or not 


a word for his 


was 


an author who was paid five cents 


writings was justified in charging 


double for plural words, or even more than double, 
according to the extent of the plurality involved; as, 
for instance, in the use of the 


word cattle, as dis 
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“ARE MR. AND MRS. SIMPLELIFE AT HOME?” 


REDDYMUN'S VOICE WAS HEARD ASKING 
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tinguished from the word cow. The latter is unques- 
tionably only one word of a cash value of five cents 
because denoting but one single object, while cattle 
is a comprehensive term used to suggest to the mind 
of the reader many cows, and, therefore, worth, under 
a liberal construction of the author’s contract with his 
publisher, as many times more than five cents as the 
number of cows involved exceeded one cow. 

“There is a mighty nice point there,” said I to 
myself, as I revolved the question arithmetically in 
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pank would credit to our account and we could draw 
against them as we saw fit by check. Something in 
this manner, perhaps: 





No. 23. Tocus, Conn., Feb. 10, 1910. 
THE SOCIAL SAVINGS-BANK OF TOGUS 


Pay to Mr. and Mrs. Hankinson J. Peabody. .or order, 
DOR: Be sa koe vas ciieswu ner tenewnnd ealls. 


¢ 3 00/100 


Juwery! Chiadler Claist ( pp: es 


| HEARD THE SKIDDING WHEELS OF AN AUTO GRINDING AROUND THE SWEEPING CURVE OF THE DRIVEWAY 


my mind. “| can see it, but can L get the consumers 
of my wares to see it?” 

And then out of the aforesaid depths of my restless 
subconsciousness was whipped the answer to an en- 
tirely unrelated question: 

“Why would not a social savings-bank solve the 
problem ?” 

Offhand I was unable to answer, but the more I 
thought of the possibilities of such an institution the 
more it appealed to me as the long-sought solution of 
all our difficulties. Why not, indeed, pay our social 
obligations by check drawn upon a social institution, 
just as we pay our financial debts by checks drawn 
upon a monetary institution? Surely once this plan 
is developed calling will become a pleasure, a pleasure 
obtainable by a minimum of effort; indeed, with no 
other exertion than that of mailing a draft upon 
the social savings-bank to the individual to whom 
we happen to be indebted. 

As | have come to see it after revolving the re- 
quirements over in my mind pretty steadily for a 
week or more, it will be a very simple matter to get 
yoing, and not at all complex in its operations once it 
is started. It will consist merely in the establishment, 
at a centrally convenient point, of a counting-room, in 
charge of a suitable and competent person, who shall 
uct as the intermediary between the persons who live 
in social relations with each other. At the beginning 
of each recurring social season, for instance, each one 
of us could make a deposit of as many cards as we 
thought necessary to cover our obligations in calls 
during the ensuing months—five hundred, seven hun- 
dred and fifty, or a thousand, or mare, according to 
the circle of our acquaintance. ‘These deposits the 





This check, mailed when the calls are due, or over- 
due, and duly deposited by the recipients in their own 
social savings-bank, and _ presented for payment 
through the ordinary channels of collection at yours, 
would be accepted as a discharge of your soctal obliga- 
tions in respect to Mr. and Mrs. Hankinson Peabody. 
The returned check among your own vouchers would 
prove to you that as far as those individuals were 
concerned you were either square with or ahead of 
the game. On the other hand, supposing we had un- 
intentionally overlooked these good people. In that 
event Colonel Peabody, at the request of Mrs. Pea- 
body, would issue a sight draft upon our account in 
the Togus bank, the which 
would be aecepted by that in- 
stitution as a demand for pay- 
ment, and thus make it entirely 
unnecessary for us to rack our 
brains for a good reason ex- 
plaining to the Peabodys why 
we had apparently let our 
social obligations go to pro- 
test. In this one aspect alone 
the virtues of the plan sug- 
gested in the suppression of 
untruth are so evident as to 
need no enlargement upon 
them. 

Of course other forms will 
be necessary for the bank’s 
use, and these are ‘suggested 
out of a wide experience with 
purely financial! institutions as 
follows: 


I 
(In case of an overdraft) 
THE SOCIAL SAVINGS-BANK OF TOGUS 


January 10, 1910. 
Dear Sir, or Mapam: 

Your account in this bank appears to be overdrawn 
forty-four calls. Please make a deposit to cover this 
at once, and send your Social pass-book for examina- 
tion. 

Yours truly, 
The Social Savings-bank of Togus, 
B. Moore Careful, 
Bookkeeper. 


II 
(Notice of a draft) 
THE SOCIAL SAVINGS-BANK OF TOGUS 


January 11, 1910. 
Dear Sir, or Mapa: 

A draft for three dinner calls payable on or before 
February first, nineteen hundred and ten, issued 
against your account by Mrs. Jemmison Highboy, of 
41144 Locust Hill Avenue, Matteawan, has been pre- 
sented for payment at this bank. When paying please 
bring this notice with you. 

Yours very truly, 
The Social Savings-bank of Togus, 
Solomon Grundy, 
Cashier. 


Ii 
(Notice of note falling due) 
THE SOCIAL SAVINGS-BANK OF TOGUS 


January 15, 1910. 
DEAR Sir: 

Your three months’ note for one hundred and fifty 
calls, held by this bank, is payable January 20, 1910. 
Please send us your ecards for this amount, duly certi- 
fied, on or before that date, and oblige, 

Yours respectfully, 
The Social Savings-bank of Togus, 
Hurry N. Payup, 
Assistant Cashier. 


lV 
(Notice of a protested draft) 
THE SOCIAL SAVINGS-BANK OF TOGUS 


January 17, 1910. 
DEAR SiR: 

Your draft of the 10th inst., on Mr. and Mrs. Gar- 
nett Jones, of Chicago, for fourteen calls, has been 
returned to this bank as uncollectible. Awaiting your 
further instructions, we beg to remain 

Your obedient servants, 
The Social Savings-bank of ‘Togus 
R. U. Innit, 
President. 


‘Notice of a bogus check) 
rik SOCIAL SAVINGS-BANK OF TOGUS 
April 1, 1919. 


rhe Social Savings-bank of Togus regrets to inform 
Miss Goldy Rockernegie that the P. P. C. check 
recently deposited by her in this bank, signed by 
Count Nitzki de Mun, has been returned by the Four- 
teenth National Bank of the Russian Nobility, marked 
“No funds. Parties unknown.” 

O.K. 

Thaddeus MeSleuth, 
Foreign Exchange Department. 


And so on! There are doubtless many other forms 
which will suggest themselves to persons more fa 
miliar with the intricacies of banking than 1 am, and 
I leave all such for the consideration of experts, pre- 
senting only those with which my own intimate ex 
perience with monetary institutions has familiarized 
me. ‘There are enough of them here set forth, | 
think, to demonstrate beyond all possibility of ques- 
tion the feasibility of such an institution as L propose. 





THE ONLY MUSE WAS IN THE GARDEN 
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by which the social 
world may be kept in a 
state of fluency if not 
of liquidation. 

One very great and 
obvious value of the bank will 
be the facility with which it 
will be able to handle what | 
may call mtercommunity, or 
interstate, business. for in- 
stance, there are, no doubt, 
many persons living to-day 
whose names are in the New 
York Social Register, who 
are upon pleasant social terms 
with others whose names ap- 
pear in the blue-books of Baos- 
ton, Baltimore, San Fran- 
ciseo, and Camden. Consid- 
erations of intervening space 
prevent these persons from 
indulging in that frequent 
interchange of civilities which 
they probably would much 
enjoy It is a rather ex- 
pensive matter, for example, 
tor a citizen of the first class 
of Baltimore, Maryland, to 
pay a dinner call long due 
upon his friend in Seattle, 
Washington, but with this 
bank of mine doing business 
in each of these two com 
munities, what could be more 
natural, or more easy, than 
the mailing of a check cover- 
ing the debt, which im trav 
elling across the continent 
should liquidate it? Many 
has been the time, to come 
down to personal cases, when 
it would have pleased me 
down to the depths of my soul 
to happen in on a number ot 
good people who were once 
kind to me at Kalamazoo: 
but as things are | cannot do 
this, having neither an air- 
ship nor the spare funds 
necessary to take me so far 
afield. So, while I am in no 
danger of forgetting them, | 
fear they are in grave danger 
of forgetting me. All of this 
could be obviated in a 
moment if [ were ‘able to 
despatch to them a draft 
drawn upon my own social 
bank, paying to them in full 
measure my obligation in 
friendship and regard. 

Moreover, once firmly es 
tablished in our leading cities, 
with properly conducted 
branches in smaller communt- 
ties, society itself would be 
protected by such an institu- 
tion from social impostors by 
a system of inquiry into the 
social standing of persons 
who have no valid claim to 
social recognition whatsoever 


Just as our national banks will not do business on be- 
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“YES; | KNOW, SHE SAID, “! SAW THEM DRIVE IN, AND HID UNTIL THEY WENT” 


a heart-burning will thus be spared the credulous and 


half of individuals of no financial stability (as evi- unsophisticated. 

deneed by their own credit or the endorsement of But, I hear some one asking, what will the bank 
others) so the social bank will insist -upon adequate make out of all this? How shall its running expenses 
credentials from all persons seeking to open accounts be met? Wherewithal shall it be sustained, and 


upon its books. In this way society will be protected whence cometh the dividend for the stockholders? ‘Lo 
from adventurers, common garden wolves in the cloth- _ this, barring one vague allusion to the possibility of 
ing of social] sheep, who have often in the past broken the bank’s lending social credit to people who need 
into places where they were not entitled to go. Many it in their business and would be willing to pay 





roundly for it, my subconscious mind refuses to reply. 
But, speaking again solely on the authority of my own 
experience with banks, I am ready to say that its 
chances of profit will be quite as great from a large 
number of its patrons as are those of the national 
banks of to-day that carry financial deposits ranging 
from $1.78 plus to $4.37 minus, aceording to the daily 
balances in hand of many women, some men, and most 
poets. 
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My Visit ta Florence Nightingale 


By Florence Gower Gall 
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HAVE seen Florence Nightin- 
| gale, seen and talked with her 
in her beautiful old age! Probably no 
one else in these United States, and few 
in England, have had this rare privilege. 
lor many years she has been a confirmed 
invalid and has lived in extreme retire- 
ment. Her heroic labors for the soldiers 
in the Crimean War ruined her health 
irretrievably. 

“It will be impossible to see her!” So 
people said. Fortunately there were tokens 
of the olden time to conjure. Was not she the 
old friend of my parents? Was not I[ her god- 
daughter, the little baby, now grown to wom- 
an’s estate, to whom she had sent across the 
wide ocean a unique christening gift—a beauti- 
ful set of Knight’s Shakespeare ? 

It marks the character of the woman, that 
she should have sent the most precious heritage 
of English verse, with its galaxy of noble hero- 
ines, instead of the usual prosaie silver mug or 
porringer. Did she not wish to stimulate the 
imagination of her little American namesake, 
to set before her high and worthy examples to 
imitate? 

Another gift had come across the high seas 
to my mother—a slender bracelet, made, after 
the fashion of that day, of Florence Nightin- 
gale’s own hair, with a little gold heart for a 
clasp, and many letters for Dr. and Mrs. Howe. 

[ still have the golden heart! 

From my father, too, whose rescue of the im- 
prisoned soul of Laura Bridgman had thrilled 
the pulses of the civilized world, Miss Nightin- 
vale had sought counsel as to the propriety of 
an English gentlewoman’s embarking on the 
career which she afterward adopted. And the 
elder philanthropist bade her Godspeed in her 
undertaking. 

So I was not surprised when [ received, with 
that extraordinary promptness characteristic 
of the London post, a reply to my letter from 
Miss Nightingale’s appointing a 
time for me to eall. 

My landlady tried to impress upon me the 
vreatness of the privilege thus granted. Like 
all her countrymen, she greatly admired 
Florence Nightingale, although, with the curi- 
uus British reserve, the expression of her ad- 


secretary, 


miration was to be mortuary only. 

“When she dies, I shall send her a funeral 
wreath!” quoth Mrs. X. She also specified that the 
price was to be five dollars, if I remember aright. 

Miss Nightingale’s house at 10 South Street, 
Park Lane, is in Mayfair, the aristocratic quar- 
ter of London. There is nothing especially 
striking about it. It is a quiet and commodious 
dwelling, with an air of dignified simplicity and 
retirement, well befitting the quiet tastes of its 
noble-hearted mistress. Florence Nightingale’s 
dislike of ostentation is well 
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slightly aquiline, the eyes bright, apparently gray. 
She reminded me of Ralph Waldo Emerson in a 
certain shrewd and kindly look, which seemed to 
betoken a strong sense of humor. Her complexion 
was good, her color also, with something of the 


English ruddiness.* Her voice was strong and 
full, an unusual thing in a person of her age. A 
pad and pencil lay beside her, with which she 
made some notes in the course of our talk. 
“What a dear old lady!” I said to myself, as 
[ looked at her. I had been warned that [ must 
myself do the greater part of the talking, as it 


for the sick person... . 4 A sick 

person does, so enjoy hearing good news, 
for instance, of a love and courtship while in 
progress to a good ending.” (How glad I am 
to think that I had the sense to tell her two of 
my sons had taken wives unto themselves. “ 1 
am glad they are married,” said the dear lady. 
Although she had not had this happiness her- 
self, she rejoiced unselfishly in that of other 
people.) 

* A sick person also intensely enjoys hearing 
of any material good, any positive or practical 
success of the right. He has so much of books 
and fiction, of principles and precepts and 
theories; do, instead of advising him with 
advice he has heard at least fifty times before, 
tell him of one benevolent act which has really 
succeeded practically—it is like a day's health 
tohim. You have no idea what the craving of the 
sick, with undiminished power of thinking but 
little power of doing, is to hear of good practical 
action, when they can no longer partake in it.’ 

Instead of repining at her enforced inac- 
tivity and grieving over her sufferings, like 
the usual egotistical invalid, this glorious soul 
found its health and strength in hearing of the 
What wonder that her 
People ask, 


good works of others. 
presence was like a benediction! 
“Is she alone in her old age?” 
It was evident that she was shielded and 
tended with thoughtful care and kindness 
One could not associate the idea of loneliness 
with her, although she had survived most of 
her contemporaries and near relatives. Per- 
haps a glorious though invisible company made 
that quiet room so bright and cheerful! The 
spirits of the brave men to whom she had min- 
istered, in the days of her youth and vigor, 
did they not hover about her pillow? Did not 
the blessings of the wounded soldiers, who 
kissed her shadow as it passed along the 
hospital wall, still strengthen and uphold her? 
But it must not be thought that she was ab- 
sorbed in memories of the past. Miss Nightin- 
gale was up-to-date and interested in the ques- 
tions of the day. We talked of many things, 
and she was a most sympathetic listener. The 
questions she asked showed what close attention 
she paid to the conversation. She had, be it said, 
that most important gift, a strong sense of 
humor. Thus she was decidedly amused at my 
Quixotie idea that the Elgin marbles in the 
British Museum ought to be returned to the 
Acropolis. 








known. ‘lo serve her fellow men 
and to relieve suffering have been 
the ruling passion of her life; 
but she has always shunned 
publicity, save as it might be 
necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of her work. 

Upon my arrival, 1 was shown 
into a reception-room on the 
ground-floor. Here I was met by 
a young lady, Miss Cochrane, 
who was, | presume, the secre- 
tary. She told me that Miss 
Nightingale had been interested 
letter and would enjoy 
seeing me, Only she warned me 
not to stay long, and to leave if 
my hostess seemed tired.  Pres- 
ently the nurse called me and we 
ascended some flights of stairs, 
till we reached a large pleasant 
room. Here f was ushered into 
the presence of Florence Nightin- 


in my 











“Why do not you suggest this 
to Parliament?” Miss Nightin- 
gale asked. 

Miss Nightingale’s sense of 
hospitality would not permit me 
to leave without partaking of 
some reffeshment. As we sat 
chatting together, afternoon tea 
was brought for my delectation 

I was reluctant to leave her 
serene and beautiful presence: 
but remembering the caution ot 
the secretary, and feeling upon 
honor, as I had been left alene 
with my distinguished hostess, | 
arose in due season to take my 
leave. I shall not soon forget 
the sweetness and fulness of the 
voice in which the dear lady bade 
me farewell. I seem to hear that 
“ Good-by ” still ringing in my 
ears and repeated more than once 
as a sort of benediction. 











gale. 

She was reclining in_ bed, 
propped up by pillows. A soft 
woollen shawl was around her 
shoulders. Her gray hair, still thick and not 
so white as that of most persons of her age 
(over eighty) was parted in the middle and 
brushed smoothly down on each side beneath a 


plain eap. Her features were strong, the nose 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE AND MR. BRACEBRIDGE ON CATHCART'S HILL 


From an old English Print. 


distinguished 


Vursing she gives 


fatigue my 
Notes on 


would . not do to 
hostess. In her 
these vigorous and sensible hints for just such 
a visit as I was making: 

* Do you who are about the sick or who visit 





“The Lady with the Lamp,” 
who watched over the sick sol- 
diers, flitting from room to room 
when all others slept, lived to see 
her work multiplied a thousandfold and spread 
all over the earth. What wonder that the evening 
of her days was serene and happy, in the thought 
of so much suffering saved, so much blessing 
gained to the children of men! 
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Celebrating Christmas in Italy 


By Lurretia M. Davidson 
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mas where you like, New-Year with your 
family,”“which, perhaps, expresses their 
idea of the importance of the day as 
well as any lengthy description. Yet 
their own customs are very interesting. 

To begin with there is the Presipio, the Ceppo, 
and the Christmas dinner. 

The Presipio, as almost every one knows, is 
the representation of the manger—a custom 
which is said to have originated with St. Francis 
of Assisi in 1223. Going from Rome to Rieti 
about Christmas-time, the saint halted in a 
wood, and in a grotto erected an altar repre- 
senting at its base the scene of the manger with 
a heap of hay, a figure of the Bambino carved 
from olive wood, a canvas for background paint- 
ed with figures of animals. ‘lhe peasants of the 
neighborhood soon gathered around these out- 


ward and visible signs of the birth of the 
Saviour which, perhaps, increased even more 


the devoutness of their worship. ‘The shepherds 
of the vicinity came also, their bagpipes in hand, 
and worshipped at the manger, incidentally in- 
creasing the realism of the representation. 
Later the Lord of Valenta of the near-by 
eastello, who had lent the saint the hay and the 
image, had a vision of Sc. Francis caressing the 
olive-wood Bambino, and erected on the spot the 
first Presipio, a chapel in memoriam. The Bam- 
bino, the image of the Holy Child as we know it 
to-day, is said to have been carved by a Fran- 
ciscan monk in the seventeenth century out of 
wood taken from the Mount of Olives. The ship 
that brought it from Palestine was wrecked at 
Leghorn, but the image was miraculously pre- 
served and brought to the Church of the Ara 
Celi in 1647, where it has been kept ever since. 
It is greatly venerated in Rome and .-frequently 
earried to the sick for their consolation. The 
figure is robed in silk and diamonds, and former- 
ly had a carriage of its own, given by Prince 
Torlonia, to convey it to the sick. The blessing 
given with the Bambino from the head of the 







high marble steps of the Ara Celi at Christmas- 
time is a great. event. 

During the whole of the festive season the 
Bambino figures in a famous crib of the church 
that stands on the Capitoline Hill; and through- 


out the octave of the feast children of tender 
years recite poems or preach little sermons on a 
platform in front of it. The infant preachers, 
whose ages range from four to ten years, go 
through their task, one after another, without 
the slightest embarrassment, emphasizing their 
In ordinary times 
the olive-wood image is shown to visitors in a 


words with graceful gestures. 


small chapel near the vestry by the sacristan. 

Since the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 

tury the Presipio has been in Koman Catholic 
churches all over the world. 
7 All during Christmas week many shop win- 
dows, especially those in Florence, display the 
Presipio in paper or composed of the same ma- 
terials as those used by St. Francis. In early 
times artists of high renown occupied themselves 
with the construction of the Presipio, making 
the little figures of men and animals out of terra- 
cotta and sometimes inventing machinery for the 
arrangement of clouds and angels. ‘To-day these 
figures are sometimes to be found in the shops 
of antiquarians and command high prices. 

The Presipio has also engaged the brushes of 
great painters, and we have the subject treated 
by Fra Angelico, Lorenzo Credi, Murillo, Ghir- 
landajo, Maratti, Michelangelo, Perugino, Van 
Dyck, ete. Luca della Robbia, too, found in it 
inspiration for his genius. 

In Milan, in the fifteenth century, the ducal 
family of Visconti established the custom of 
having a Presipio in the palace for the children, 
a fashion followed by Catharine de Medici, who 
had her own especial one erected in the Riccardi 


ienti, the celebrated architect, then not 
litteen vears of age. 

In nearly all of the Florentine 
most im 
Christmas. The Italian 
Vule-log of 
Christmas tree of 


churches the 
portant feature at 
“ Ceppo ” is the substitute for the 


Presipio is a 


England and the 
In the north of Italy it is really 


Germany 
and America. 
a log, whose burning is watched by the family 
with interest, but in Tuseany it consists of 
three sticks arranged somewhat like an artist’s 
Three others are 
hold a net of paper. 
ruffles of 


while on the net are 


camp easel, placed in a 


position to The whole 


thing is trimmed with 
gilded 
little presents, usually consisting of figs, nuts, 
and raisins. 

As to the Christmas instead of a 
turkey many Italians have a capon. Often these 
fowls are kept in a cellar, or a room, and fat 
tened for weeks 
cooked in the form of a stew, with a sauce of 


paper and 


nuts, placed the 


dinner, 


beforehand, and are usually 


olive-oil, anchovies, capers, and sausage. In 
Naples eels also are a feature of the Christmas 
dinner. 

If the Italians do not 
excitement they 
most religiously, the midnight mass being one 
of the features of an Italian Christmas. At ten 
o'clock on Christmas eve the bells begin to ring, 
and the function that follows in the churches is 
called “ The Mystery.” Sometimes at midnight 
in the Duomo or the 8.8. Annunziata ( Florence) 
a Bambino springs to life on the altar, and when 
the bells announce the glad tidings of the birth 
of the Saviour there is a 
light from numerous candles. 

Church over, another custom in Florence is for 
the people to flock to the Ponte Vecchio and do 
justice to the national schiacciata hot from the 
oven of its famous baker; it is cut into thick 
slices well sprinkléd with sugar, and is served 
to the purchaser at_seven centimes a slice. 


make merry with our 


certainly observe Christmas 


wondrous blaze of 
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1] 
ROM a social point of view, Mr. 
Aversleigh could hardly have done 


better than he did, in putting his 


young wife, atter a fashion, under 
the prestige of Mrs. Summersfield, 
p/ a distant 


relative of his own, 
moving with those 
life. But 


very little 


woman 


. 
Ca, and a 
= head of 


A 
ES at the 


it was 


gay 
surprising how 
advice Emily needed. 

Not that he openly asked Mrs. Summersfield to take 
Emily under her wing, or intimated any such 
sity. Far from it. He recognized her tact and grace 
and capability: but he was, of course, conscious that 
very much in her life must be novel to her, and that 


neces- 


she would come to her own the more easily for this 
companionship. He simply said to Mrs, Summersfield 
that he wanted her to know Emily and feel her 
sweetness and childlikeness and charm. And as there 
was really, to those jaded in the ways of the world, a 


delightful freshness in her quality, Mrs. Summers- 


“OH, PLEASE LET US GO BACK AT ONCE! 
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Che Making 
of a Fortune 


By Garriet Preseott Spofford 
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field found herself enjoying the acquaintance. She 
gave Emily the freedom of her inner circle sooner than 
she would have done otherwise, and enlightened her 
as to the history of all her friends, amusing herself 
with the innocence of her wondering listener, who 
scarcely understood the histories or the half that they 
implied, and was rather indifferent to them anyway. 

“She puts me in mind of some one in a café 
chantant, who doesn’t know the language of the 
singer, yet listens and applauds with those who do,” 
said Mrs. Summersfield. 

“Ts there any one like that for a fact?” asked Mr. 
Van Styne. 

“If I introduce you, you will know.” 

“Oh, I have met her. Attractive young thing. | 
mean to meet her again,” said the adventurous youth. 

And in the mean time Emily was so light-hearted, so 
full of the joy of life, so unconscious, and withal 
so beautiful, that all the world found her ex- 
quisite and told her husband so. And when she had 
learned to drive a four-in-hand almost as skilfully as 
the enraptured man on the box beside her, and was 


1 AM SO DISTRESSED” 


found on her feet gay and well and spirited when the 
yacht, in deep water with a storm following, listed to 
leeward, and when at last she ventured to entertain 
tentatively and modestly, and then on a grander scale 
and with all the aplomb of a past mistress in the arts 
of hospita#ity, she was on the top of the wave of social 
success, caught too strongly in the current to be able 
to think yet if it were worth while or not. Her 
husband’s pride in her knew no bounds, till it was 
brought up against that doubt of her, which, in spite 
of him, would back hke a_ returning 
unwelcome ghost. 


come and 

This could not content her always, was the thought 
over which he brooded; she would weary of it. And 
what then? ; 

Emily herself was not without a_half-recognized 
feeling of such a possibility. AU this new and lavish 
way of living seemed to her like being under a spell 
of fairyland; and she took it with a faney, not quite 
formulated in words, that it would presently be van- 
ishing, that she would be waking from an enchantment 
which added to her charm, giving her at times, and 








in spite of her inclination and zest, a curious detach- 
ment from place and people and from their pleasures. 

“T wish I had known you,” said Mrs. Summersfield, 
one morning, “in the old country days.” 

“You would have known a very ignorant little girl,” 
said Emily. 

‘You were ignorant of the way of doing things— 
some things: of the bliss of dining at Sherry’s with 
the Indian cook in attendance and the Czigani band, 
of the madness of driving a motor-car through town 
and country,” for they had not long been known then, 
and Emily had a wild joy in driving hers over dusty 
roads like a god in a cloud. “ But you must have been 
a sweet little thing,” said Mrs. Summerstield. 

“ And am I not now?” asked Emily, archly. 

“Are you not? Oh, I don’t blame Mr. Aversleigh 
for falling in love with you! The only wonder is 
that you fell in love with him! I suppose you are in 
love with him, aren’t you?” 

“You suppose I am in love!” cried Emily, in a 


quick anger at the unbounded impertinence. “ You 
ask me if I am in love with my husband! Well, | 
sha’n’t tell you!” and instantly made her adieux. 


And Mrs. Summersfield, who thought her pretty indig- 
nation simply amusing, repeated the conversation to 
Mr. Aversleigh, and did not add to his happiness in 
doing so. 

Mr. Aversleigh, observing Emily closely, so far as 
he might, could hardly have said if he were more 
happy in her happiness, or more suspicious that it was 
the pleasant life she loved more than the man who 
gave it to her, or if, admitting that she had any deep 
affection for him, it was only gave her 
those pleasures 

One day, when Mr. Aversleigh had seen Emily, the 
night before, come in from some festa, throwing off her 
voluminous white with its wrought-work of 
gold flowers, and shining on him, a little dishevelled, 
but perfectly radiant in and 
panoply of topazes, old jewels of some ancestress of 
his own, to which she had taken a monstrous fancy, 
he determined to carry out a long-planned and cher- 
ished design; one on which the jewellers had been at 
work for a good while, in collecting the stones, which 
he had paid for as they were found, that it might not 
be too much of a drain at last. And in the end he 
took home to her a case containing a wonderful parure 
of rubies, old Burmah stones, every one as perfect as 
a ruby can be, and their brilliance heightened by white 
diamonds as large as they. 

“Oh, heavens!” she sighed, rather than exclaimed. 
“For me! It isn’t possible!” 

* For you,” he answered her. 

“No, not for me,” she said, gravely. ‘“ For your 
wife! Oh, how good you are to her! How beautiful 
they are—and, my soul! how much they must have 
eost! I know—for Janet Mounteastle’s one ruby ring 
cost ten thousand dollars, and here how many? 
One, two, three—” 

“Oh, never mind counting them. I would as het 
tell you the price—you may be more careful of them— 


because he 


cloak 


her gold-colored gown 


are 





although I ought not to say that. All in all they 
amount in value to something over two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars.” 

“My soul alive! It would build a hospital! Oh, 


how shall I ever dare wear them!” she said, drawing 
in her breath. “ Mr. Aversleigh, how rich you must 
be to spend money so! You can build hospitals and 
found libraries, too.” looking up at him with glowing 
eyes. 

He laughed. “That is in the future. Some day 
you shall lay a corner-stone. In the mean time, at any 
rate, this is so much to the good,” he said. “ And as 
for being rich, no man dares call himself rich so long 
as he is in business, as you have often heard me say.” 

“Oh, then,” she said, “ leave business and take the 
good of what you have!” 

“Not just yet,” he said. ‘“ The chances 
profits are too well worth while just now.” 

She had closed the case to carry it away; but she 
opened it again, as a child craves another look at a 
plaything. “The gorgeous beauties!” she exclaimed. 
“Oh, Mr. Aversleigh! They really do seem alive! 
There is some one of those old East-Indian gods en- 
chanted into every one of these stones. The idea of 
my wearing them! At any rate, they are demonic. I 
shall feel as if I were going round attended by a 
circle of East-Indian deities of all I shall be 
aureoled in a red glory! Wait a little while. We are 
going to dine at the Mounteastles’ to-night. There is 
to be a royal prince there, too, from the fleet in the 
harbor. Think of me—Emily—dining with royal 
princes! J wonder what Aunt Emma will say! 1 
will be down again by the time you are dressed. And 
tell me then what you think of me and my rubies!” 

He was waiting a little impatiently in the drawing- 


and the 


sorts. 


room. He knew just how she would look, how un- 
speakably beautiful and sweet. But he was eager to 
make his imagination of it real, to see it with his 


actual eyes and not only his mind’s eye. And then, as 
she came floating in, the sheen of her white velvet 
and her cloud of lace seeming to surround her like 
moonlight, the bands of rubies blazing in her hair and 
about her throat and on her breast and arms, she 
looked like a thing taking shape from the moonlight, 
doubly and trebly more alive and lovely than ever be- 
fore. Once, he remembered, she had seemed like a 
thing taking shape out of the mists on the seashore; 
and Mr. Aversleigh’s heart almost stopped beating as 
he looked at her and realized anew that she was his. 
“Aren’t they beautiful?” she said, as she drew 
near. 
“You are more beautiful than they,” he replied. 
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“Oh, how glad I am I married you!” she said. “1 
mean, how glad I am you married me!” And she threw 
her arms round his neck, regardless of toilette or gems. 

And the was, and seldom in its 
rare spontaneity, the words sent a pang through Mr. 
Aversleigh. He felt anew that, scarcely more than a 
child, she had him 
did not know say no, 
of all the pride and pomp with which he could sur- 


dear as embrace 


married perhaps because she 


how to perhaps because 


round her. She embraced him now because he had 
given her these jewels—he was not the man for such 
as she to love. 

Yet, there was no apparent reason for this self- 
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Moreover, it was_not so easy to close out one’s busi- 





ness at a word. With the perpetual reaching after 
more that comes to those men in the millions who han 
dle continental railways as little children handle 
toys, he had gone into large affairs of great prom- 


ise, where a misstep or an oversight would be fatal 
in results. 

And then, need of the excitements of the Street 
had become a second nature to him. No; he must 
stay and do the best he could with life where the 


lines were laid. 
was it that now he felt trouble in the air and ready 
to fall? 


But, through what unconscious sense 


~ 


~ 
~\ —_ 
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“AREN'T THEY BEAUTIFUL?” SHE SAID, AS SHE DREW NEAR 


depreciation of Mr. Aversleigh’s. He had his faults, 
like others, it is to be presumed, and his capability 
for greater faults was not impossible. He had little 
vanity, except as to his business name, but on that 
he prided himself to a degree; he valued himself, in- 
deed, and was valued by others, for nothing so much 
as for this name of inflexible honesty, as he considered 
it; as they did. His father, and his father’s father 
before him, had been men of spotless honor and good 
faith. He himself was known as honest Jack Avers- 
leigh, and he believed there was no trial his integrity 
would not withstand. “ An honest man,” as he used to 
quote it, “is the noblest work of God”; and then he 
added, perhaps unconsciously in his mind, “I am an 
honest man.” And withal he was a gentleman, of ex- 
tremely good temper and good appearance, of an old 
family, as families go with us, with a great many en- 
gaging and endearing qualities such as the women be- 
loved by the owners of those qualities are apt to find 
very agreeable. Sometimes he thought seriously of 
winding up his business, and of taking his wife away 
into foreign lands, where they might be alone together, 
and where she would, of necessity, learn to depend 
on him till he grew all in all to her, and where the 
beauty and delight of the Old World might become a 
part of their love. It thrilled him to think of it. 
But he comprehended that this would be extremely un- 
fair to Emily—the lovely sunbeam that she was. 





111 
Aversleigh’s feeling in regard to the 


Mr. 


wife’s 


ALTHOUGH 
state of his 
morbid, it must be 
more or 


affections was and 
confessed that 
for it. For 
pleasure in enriching the charm of 
jewels and rare tints and tissues, now in full strength, 


exaggerated 
Emily gave him 
had a freak of 
her beauty by 


less reason she 


now in delicate suggestion, and had no hesitation in 
letting her pleasure be But apart from all 
that, she received from many of them that direct and 


seen. 


unfading satisfaction which beautiful objects give to 
those with whom beauty is a positive and necessary 
thing in life. 

“Why,” she said to Mrs. Summerstield, who had 
been smiling at her expressions of delight, “to look 
at a beautiful piece of sculpture with all its soft out- 
lines gives me a feeling something like that of com 
I like these great rooms where | have 
such space to get about. They make me forget the lit 
tle rooms, the narrow ways, at Aunt Emma’s 
And when she came to see me, do you know, she was 
And 
the 


plete repose. 
poor 


very unhappy, poor dear—she hated all I like. 
then it all makes me feel as if I were awake in 
midst of a dream, if you can understand that.” 
“T can’t,” said Mrs. Summersfield. 
Sometimes Mr. Aversieigh found himself wondering 
if possibly young Van Styne were not the man she 


(Continued on page 736) 
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Madame Bouguereau at Work 


By Lida Rose McCabe 
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T is a good half-day’s journey by 
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YS, tN express from Paris to Royat-les- 
fi: % Jains, one of the most delight- 
Lg \\ ful provincial watering-resorts ot 
ai | £ southern France. Perched there 
\0 fon a bluff and tramed by the 


mountains of Auvergne is pic- 
turesque old Villa Cambise, the 
summer home of Elizabeth Gard- 





yeaere ant Std 
eti> 


ner Bouguereau, the first American woman painter to 
exhibit in the Paris Salon and to be awarded a Salon 
medal, a distinction long unshared by a woman com 
patriot. Despite her years, which are now three and 
seventy, her brush is busy, her last painting being 
in the Salon of 1910. 

Many are the years since Elizabeth Gardner first 
came to Auvergne in quest of models for the pictures 
with which America is familiar, not only through 
large possession of originals, but from reproductions 
in popular publications bringing them into the homes 
of the humblest. It is foree of habit that brings her 
now in her widowhood to summer at Royat-les-Bains, 
for her workaday world is confined to the splendid 
Paris studio bequeathed to her by her husband. the 
famous painter, William A. Bouguereau. Modern 
Paris is teeming with art-schools, academies, and 
ateliers, not only open to but soheitous for women 
students. Paris with homes for their creature com- 
fort and moral protection, and societies organized to 
advance their interest, is far, far from the Paris that 
confronted Elizabeth Gardner, who at the close ot our 
Civil War turned from her Exeter, New Hampshire, 
home to knock at the door of the art centre of the 
world. Young in years, poor in purse, rich in talent, 
ignorant of French language and customs, she ven- 
tured forth, determined to make a place for herself, 
and little dreaming that in all Paris not a studio, not 





a master would receive her, 
so unknown to its life was 
the woman art student of 
to-day. The few French or 
foreign women then familar 
to the Salon or the Latin 
Quarter, lke the women 
painters who had preceded 
them, were the wives, 818 
ters, or daughters of artists, 
and it was in the ateliers of 
their kinstolk they lived and 
worked. 

Finding herself balked at 
every turn, did the New 
England girl give up her 
dream and ship for home? 
Hers was bunker Hill ances- 
try, and, true to her heritage, 
she set about levelling the 
Alps that confronted her. 
At Lasalle Seminary, from 
which she was graduated in 
1856, the study of art was 
limited to drawing from out- 
line cards and dabbling in 
water-colors, the indispen- 
sable accomplishment of the 
gentlewoman. ‘This early 
art training Miss Gardner 
had supplemented by study 
in Boston, which, like. the 
few other American cities in 
which art struggled, slavish- 
ly copied, where copies could 
be had, Old World models. 
Happily this experience 




















wakened her to a realization 
that the foundation ot all 
good painting 1s correct 
drawing, George Moore to 
the contrary. 

The great drawing-school 
of Paris in the sixties was 
the Gobelin Tapestry Manu- 
factory supported by the 
government. No woman had 
ever crossed its threshold as 
a student, nor had one ever 
applied for admission to its 
select classes. 

“IT resolved,” said Ma- 
dame Bouguereau, recalling 
those tentative days, over 
the teacups in the garden of 
Villa Cambise, “to tollow 
Rosa Bonheur’s example in 
similar emergency. My hair 
was short, fever having 
clipped it before 1 quit 
America. 1 applied to the 
Paris police for permission 
to wear a boy’s costume. 
This was readily granted. 
In that guise 1 was admitted 
to the Gobelin School, with 
the approval of the professor 
who was interested. 1 never 
suffered the slightest annoy- 
ance. The students were 
most courteous. | was never 
remarked in the streets of 
Paris and always changed 
my costume when | returned 
home. This subterfuge pro- 
cured me the means of 
studying from life in the 
company of strong draughts- 
men, and to it | am indebted 








“LES CERISES" (“CHERRIES ) 


for whatever virility there 
may be in my drawing.” 


MADAME BOUGUEREAU AT WORK ON HER 19/0 SALON PICTURE 


When M. Julien, inspired by the American girls 
pluck and talent, opened to women students his 
famous studio in the Passage des VPanorames, Miss 
Gardner discarded her boy’s costume and left the 
Gobelin School. Where at the Gobelin she was the 
only woman, she had now in the Julien three fellow 
students. This number soon increased, for, the 
precedent once established, women not only flocked 
thither from all parts of the world, but divided the 
honors with the men, art recognizing no sex in its 
awards. 

Several Julien ateliers flourish to-day in difterent 
parts of Paris, but the original, which Miss Gardner 
practically opened, is now entirely given over to 
women’s classes, conducted in the same manner as 
the men’s ateliers. One paints when one pleases, with 
criticisms and use of models guaranteed for a very 
modest sum. 

While Miss Gardner was on her first visit to 
America, the Franco-Prussian War was declared. The 
ateliers of Paris were depleted, masters and students 
enlisting in the army. Art, in consequence. was at a 
standstill; but Miss Gardner’s affairs in the French 
sapital demanding personal attention, she at once. 
despite sinister warning, shipped from Boston, like 
“ The Lady of the Aroostook,” the only woman aboard 

The petticoats, that had impeded progress upon her 
first arrival on French soil, were now open sesame 
to an exciting and profitable experience. While fear 
of being conscripted into military service debarred 
the American newspaper correspondents in Paris 
from venturing near the fortifications or into the 
public highways, women might roam at large—a 
privilege which Miss Gardner’s keen mind and trained 
eyes utilized. Everywhere she picked up vital “ copy ’ 
for her compatriots of the pen, while Boston papers 
were enlivened by her own graphic accounts of the 
siege. With the departure of the Prussians, Paris 
resumed its art activity; and, discarding the pen, 
Elizabeth Gardner soon can to ter own with the 
brush. Her studio in Rue Notre Dame des Champs 
was for years the Mecca of American travellers and 
art aspirants, drawn by t renown of her Salon 
achievements and pride in the umiqueness of her 























position in the French capital. To how many strug- 
gling students she was Lady Bountiful is her secret 
and theirs. 

“My memory is not in better order than my old 
papers,” said Madame Bouguereau, when asked about 
her first Salon picture. “ The future seems to absorb 
me quite to the detriment of the past. Was it not 
Victor Hugo who said: 


‘Comme les arbes, cherchez toujours la lumiére, le 
ciel; 
I} ne faut pas trop fouiller parmi les feuilles 


nortes ’7 


As nearly as I can remember my first Salon picture 
was in the exhibition of 1866, three years after my 
arrival in France. [ sent two small canvases, noth- 
ing very tragic in subject. One was a canary-bird 
picking at grapes; the other, a young girl with bird 
and dog. 


delight. They were well hung, but to my dismay were 


joth paintings were accepted, to my great 


in the big room then called in derision *‘ The Omnibus.’ 
However, I at once sold the Child and Dog for a 
good price, most useful in my quite empty purse. 

“ The other I have kept myself as my first exhibition 
painting. I had seen Rosa Bonheur’s first little 
picture kept by her family, and in this, as in donning 
boy’s costume, I imitated her, for she was the deity 
1 then worshipped in art, and whom | have never 
ceased to venerate. | realized that the animals in my 
composition were very inferior to Rosa Bonheur’s, 
and I at once joined at the Jardin des Plantes the class 
for animal drawing from skeleton and plaster. This 
class was directed by the great Barye, many of whose 
bronzes are owned in America. | found the work in 
the class at the Jardin des Plantes rather tame, and, 
longing to study from living animals, | drew an out- 
line from a fine African greyhound which belonged 
to me, and indicated the skeleton of the dog inside. 
surye was so pleased with my enterprise that he 
ever after took a most paternal interest in my work.” 

Elizabeth Gardner is pre-eminently the painter of 
youth, old age never having tempted her brush, for, 





as she repeatedly remarked during our Royat chats, 
“It isn’t pleasant to grow old. No, it isn’t pleasant.” 

Next to children, animals have ever appealed to 
her strongly. And wherever an animal is introduced 
into a composition it is portrayed with that fidelity 
to nature and loving attention to detail which charac- 
terize all her work. <A lion in a travelling circus 
was the model from which was painted the lion in 
David, the Shepherd, one of her strongest canvases, 
now in the collection of Mrs. William Thaw, of Pitts- 
burg. 

“The lion was ill and asleep,” said Madame Bou- 
guereau, “ when I asked permission of the circus pro- 
prietor to sketch it. Its position was just what | 
wanted; but the proprietor, having himself no use 
for a lion not in action, was loath to understand. 
When I secured his reluctant permission I set to work: 
but before the study was completed, the lion incon- 
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siderately died. Not to be 
outwitted, I bought the body 
and carted it home to my 
studio, where the picture 
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was finished.” 

The absence of the’ tragic, 
the appeal to the simple, the 
elemental, in her first Salon 
pictures is the key-note of het 
subsequent = work. She has 
averaged four paintings a 
year, covering three continu 
ous decades of activity. At 
her marriage in 1896 she laid 
down the brush, not to resume 
it until after the death of her 
husband ten years later. 

Children in the open, hunt- 
ing birds’ nests, crossing 
streams on 
children 
domestic circle blowing soap 


improvised 
bridges : in the 
bubbles—are her favorite sub 
jects, delineated with that 
painstaking truth to nature, 
careful draughtsmanship, fin- 
ish of detail, purity and bril 
liancy of coloring and 
smoothness of brush-work so 
satisfving to the average 
picture lover or buyer, so ir- 
ritating to the modern im- 
pressionist. 

Auvergne has been no less 
fruitful in suggesting subjects 
than in furnishing models for 
many of Elizabeth Gardner's 
best-known pictures. She is 
at a railroad station in Au 
vergne when into the waiting 
room comes a young girl 
carrying her baby brother: a 
hen and her brood of young 
chickens follow, and the Salon 
has The Two Mothers of 
Families. 

A child of wealth wanders 
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down from its 
chateau in the mountains to “NEST HUNTING.” ONE 
play, with the peasant chil- 

dren in the valley below. In the midst of their sports 


parents 


a peasant lad gives his biggest, reddest apple to the 
smartly dressed chateau child, whose flattered joy is 
in piognant contrast to the jealous displeasure of his 
little ragged girl mate, and The Judgment of Paris, 
in the art-gallery of Lasalle Seminary, Auburndale, 
Massachusetts, tells the story. 

However simple or homely the subject, rarely does 
its dramatic possibility escape her facile brush. Ob 
serve, for example, the breathless suspense in Ve 

bougeons pas! (* Let us not 


stir!”) in the illustration. 











Not less persistently does 
the same type of girlhood 
look out from her earlier can 
vases than did the original 
model—La_ Petite Carmine 
in peasant dréss and sabots. 
fill with local color the Rue 
Notre Dame des Champs 
studio, where she kept warm 
the tea-caddy Tuesday after 
noons when all the world and 
his wife climbed tive flights of 
stairs to discuss with he 
mistress a coming or past 
Salon picture or recount the 
latest American tidbit La 
Petite Carmine is now a wom 
an of thirty, with a husband 
and a home of her own, but 
it matters not the where 
abouts of her erstwhile mis 
tress, never does she fail to 
send her a daily letter. 

It was when the mistress of 
La Petite Carmine was at the 
height of her vogue that one 
made bold to voice what all 
Paris was then thinking: 
“Elizabeth Gardner is her 
master’s shadow.” 

“1 know I am criticised for 
not more boldly asserting my 
individuality.” was Miss 
Gardner’s reply. * but I would 
rather be known as the best 
imitator of Bouguereau than 

nobody !” 

In the admission is the 
woman and the artist. No- 
where in modern art, perhaps, 
are the temperament, the 
color, the brush-work of mas- 
ter and pupil so readily con- 
founded as in the pictures of 
William Bouguereau) and 
Elizabeth Gardner. And to 
future generations, when Bou- 
guereau shall again be the 
fashion—for in painting, as 
in dress, revivals are inevi- 











“NE BOUGEONS PAS!” (“LET US NOT STIR!” 


table—not a few canvases of 
the one will assuredly be at- 








OF MADAME BOUGUEREAU'S BEST-KNOWN PICTURES 


tributed to the other So it was with Frans Hals 


and his pupil, Judith Leyster 


Some one has said that without courage there can 
not be art. For more than thirtv vears their studio 
homes opened into the same court M. Bouguereau 
was a widower with a son, a daughter, and a mother 
to whom, after the manner of Frenchmen, he was 


obediently devoted. 

Will the Frenchman marry the American?” Latin 
Quarter and American Colony repeatedly asked, as 
the vears rolled on. 

* Never,” said the Quarter; his mother objects.’ 

Never,” said the Colony, while the New 
Englander remains a Protestant.’ 

Meanwhile the old lovers held their peace, and 
when, in 1896, Madame Bouguereau died at the age of 
ninety-one they walked out and were married 

“The story of Madame Bouguereau’s objection to 


her son's marriage on account of mi religious belied 


utterly false.” said the painter She was a Protest 
ant herself, of an old Huguenot family Her daughter 
was baptized a Protestant Her husband being a 
Roman Catholic, their only son, in aceordance wit 
the law imposed by the Church in mixed marriages 
was brought up a Catholic. He was partly educated by 
an uncle, who was a distinguished priest Phe latter 
did not forget to accompany his classical instruction 
with a good dose of theology: and the nephew, who 
loved him dearly, bore all his lifetime th impress of 


this early training. When death drew near, his faith 
was strong and beautiful to witness. But never did 


use the slightest influence to convert me. For many 


vears | was drawn to the Catholic Church, but post 
poned the step, fearing to pain my mother. who was a 


Presbyterian 


M. Bouguereau’s mother objected to our marriags 


because | was a painter. Two painters in a family 
she thought too much for domestic happiness, and 
so do I—now It was because of my passion for 
painting that I refused to marry when | was younger 
and had yet to win position as an artist When | 


was older, I saw the wisdom of his mother’s objection 
and when he was alone and needed me. | abandoned 
the brush. Voila!” 

To Rome the old lovers went on a belated wedding 
journey. The groom was seventy-one, the bride fifty 
five. It was half a century since Bouguereau had 
been to the Eternal City, having refused to returt 
fearful of finding changes and being robbed of the 
exquisite joy that filled his youthful imagination with 
such poetic visions. It was Elizabeth Gardner’s first 
visit. The keys of the city were theirs: on every 
side they were féted, the erstwhile New Hampshire 
girl being seated at the right of the French Ambas- 


sador at the state dinner given in Bouguereau’s honor. 

For ten years theirs was an ideal life in the master’s 
beautiful studio home; with his passing Madame Bou- 
guereau took up the brush, returning to the Salon 
with L’Appel d’en Haut—* The Call from on High ”"— 
the pathos of the subject—the departed master—and 
its poetic interpretation being acclaimed by the 
critics. , 

“Now that I am alone,” she declares, “1 find in 
my art my chief consolation.” 
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Two Classes 
8 


Fair Women 


Some are fair because they happen so. 


Others attain the clear, rosy complexion, smooth, 
velvety skin, bright eyes, easy, graceful poise, as a 
result of carefully selected food and drink that 
properly nourish the body, knowing that a_ fair 
complexion is the outward token of health within. 


A beautiful woman seldom remains beautiful if 
she continues to drink coffee, which is often the 
source of various aches and ills. 


Health is a Divine Gift 








—always ready for us, and produces more pleasure 
than any other one thing. 


When well-made 


POS TUM 


is used in place of coffee, relief from aches and ills 
set up by coffee is to be expected, and Nature can 
then restore the rosy bloom of health. 


Postum contains the pure, wholesome elements 
of the field grain, which build and strengthen the 
nerves and vital organs. 


Every woman should read the little book in 
packages of Postum—for “The Road to Wellville” 
is a good road to healthful beauty. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 





















OR the first time in the 
history of our country 
it is a partial truth 
that, excluding the 
more than five million 
Wage-earning women, 
men as a class support 
women as a class. Our 
war for independence 
owed its success alike to the productive 
industry of the women as well as_ to 
the actual fighting of the men. Indeed, 
of the two contributions to the Revolu- 
tion the former was more vital, making, as 
it did, the latter possible; yet one must 
read far in history to find even scant 
justice done to our Revolutionary mothers. 

The Colonial homemaker had little need 
of a system of accounting for household 
expenses, and I am afraid the small skill 
required in its keeping would have proved 
too much for her slender educational equip- 
ment. The clothes and the food of her 
family required no financial outlay. They 
were the product of her own industry. 
Her well-filled storerooms could be always 
pointed to as an ample proof of the fact 
that in the industrial world she was not 
of the order of drones. 

The modern homemaker has no such 
background of defence when the argument 
seems to be going against her. While siie 
works long hours with ait the old-time 
faithfulness. and for the same object that 
inspired the productive industry of her 
ancestor—the welfare of her husband and 
children—yet, when the  reckoning-time 
comes round in these days of fixed sal- 
aries, she finds herself confronted with the 
mortifying fact that she herself spent 
perhaps ninety per cent. of the salary, 
and yet has nothing to show for her 
faithful toil and empty pocketbook but a 
constantly decreasing amount of luxuries 
and even comforts for her family. In her 
bewilderment over the fact that all her 
devoted economies had apparently counted 
for nothing, and that the amused scorn 
with which they had always been treated 
by her husband was perhaps justified, in 
a moment of weakness she turns to her 
legal protector for comfort and a sympa- 
thetic appreciation of her difficulties, only 
to find herself asking for bread and re- 
ceiving the proverbial stone. He is too 
absorbed in the earning of the salary 
whose swift disappearance and meagre re- 
turns have so made for her discourage- 
ment, and he can be counted on to close 
the discussion with the exasperating, be- 
cause so true, statement: “ Well, all I 
know is that you had all the money. 
What does it matter where it has gone 
as long as it has gone?” And he resumes 
his ever-present newspaper whose broad 


expanse so often shelters him when fam-. 


ily discussions add another burden to his 
weary day. 

It is at this point which is the ebb-tide 
of her despair, that a well-kept system of 
family accounts would prove a very rock 
of refuge. She knows that year by year 
she has spent less and less for dress, that 
the family table is suffering from a grad- 
ual retrenchment in the line of luxuries, 
if not in nourishment. She knows, and 
the knowledge is bitter, that down in his 
kind, generous heart her husband thinks 
her a poor manager, remembering, as he 
does, not so much the food that mother 
cooked, but its abundance and_ small 
financial outlay. She often fears—and 
this fear is the bitterest cut of all, be- 
cause implying a lack of self-confidence— 
that her husband is right in his estimate ; 
and it is to preserve her own respect, as 
well as her husband’s, that a systematic 
statement of moneys expended should be 
rigorously compiled and filed for ready 
reference. 

It may be a cold comfort to confront 
a ledger in which each and every item 
constantly increases and the grand total 
is the only unvarying fact; but in these 
days of fixed salaries and expanding prices 
for every article of consumption it is a 
necessary discipline, and can be counted 
on to furnish as a reward both peace of 
mind and much light for future guidance. 

There is a further danger to women in 

‘ 


Che Family Ledger 


By Anna Cadogan Etz 


the position which the present stage of 
social development has thrust upon them 
besides the danger of failing. It lies not 
in their lack of preparation for the func 
tion of spending, but in the demoralizing 
effect on the human character of the act 
of spending. Few men can appreciate the 
feeling of humiliation that comes to many 
an earnest and ambitious woman with this 
same knowledge that, however gladly she 
would add her power and energy to the 
productive forces of the world, it is as a 
consumer that she must end her days. 
Character is built and strengthened by 
the act of production and dissipated and 
weakened by spending; and, therefore, in 
order to discharge her function of spend- 
ing with wisdom and success and to 
counteract, as far as possible, its de- 
moralizing effect, she should bring to its 
discharge all the business system possible. 
Every dollar expended should represent 
a vital family need, and the discipline 
acquired by this perpetual adjustment of 
means to an end can be counted on, in 
a measure, to offset the demoralizing ef- 
fect of spending. 

The simple cash-book represents the be- 
ginning and is also the end of the average 
woman’s efforts in accounting. It is usu- 
ally undertaken during the enthusiasm for 
right living which the first of January 
inspires perennially in the human breast, 
and lapses shortly with its sister resolu- 
tions, into a state of innocuous desuetude. 

Let us suppose, however, that in her 
effort to understand a difficult situation 
the intelligent homemaker: provides her- 
self with a suitable ledger, eight by ten 
inches in size, and devotes two pages to 
recording what her cash-book can teach 
her about the January expenses. On the 
first half of the first page she will record 
all the items belonging to housekeeping 
proper—that is, items that will answer 
the question, “ What’ does it cost to keep 
house when once it is equipped for use?’ 
The headings under this general division 
will be Food, Rent, Heat and Light, Sup- 
plies, and Work. There should be three 
subdivisions under Food, that the careful 
manager may know whether too much 
money goes to the butcher and too little 
to dairy products and eggs. If the home 
is owned the rent will mean taxes and 
repairs, and interest on the mortgage, if 
there is one. Supplies would include ice, 
soap, brooms —in short, everything that 
perishes with the using. 

The rest of this page can be devoted to 
what may be called General Expenses and 
may have the four divisions: Literature, 
Amusement, Medicine, Travel. Medicine is 
used as a general term to include the 
doctor’s bills and nursing, as well as drugs. 

The second page should contain a record 
of Personal Expenses; each member of the 
family having two subdivisions denomi- 
nated Dress and Extras. There is one 
more general division which contains but 
one account, and that is Furniture, or 
money spent in keeping the housekeeping 
plant up to date. 

Given these four general divisions— 
Housekeeping, General, Personal, Fur- 
niture, and their various divisions and 
subdivisions—the next step is to so record 
them that they will be available for in- 
stant reference. The cash-book contains 
the items which can be found there at any 
time if desirable; however, as to the great 
mass of them, they are of no further use. 
The names of the. things purchased are. 
therefore, not copied in the ledger, which 
contains only the amount of money spent 
entered under its proper heading. 

While it is true that the great mass of 
items recorded in the cash-book are of no 
further interest, it is also true that each 
month furnishes a few exceptions. It 
will be found useful to make a list of thes 
exceptions across the foot of the second 
page. Their number will seldom excee'l 
twelve, and they will serve to explain 
just why a particula headitig exceeded 
the average of that month. It ig also 
pleasant to know \ust whem certain book 
were purchased, ertain plays were seen. 
certain trips were taken. 














AREFUL examination 
of the drawings and 
plans shown on this 
page will convince the 
reader, | am sure, that 
the house illustrated 
contains all the de- 
sirable features of a 
country home. The 
house and garden and their furnishings 
combine into one original plan. Nature 
and man’s handiwork go hand in hand in 
perfect harmony. The simplicity and 
natural treatment of the garden and its 
furnishings are in accord with the dee- 











A HOUSE OF CEMENT FINISH FOR $6,500 


orative spirit to be found indoors, at once 
suggesting a complete scheme throughout, 
from start to finish. There are no strik- 
ing contrasts; there is nothing to suggest 
any effort to attain the unusual, the 
startling. On the contrary, a_ perfectly 
natural treatment is followed throughout 
the place. 

The house is clearly illustrated by the 
plans and interior views. From these it 
will be observed that there is no one fea- 
ture of the plan that dominates over an- 
other in its exterior architectural treat- 
ment, which, te all intents and purposes, 
is the outcome of the practical objects of 
the building. 

One enters from the street into a 
spacious vestibule, which affords protec- 
tion from storms. 

Outside this a second vestibule may be 
made by enclosing the entrance poreh in 
glass, affording a double protection. This 
is often desirable in a cold climate. The 
entrance from the vestibule to the hall 1s 


so arranged that the entire hall space is 








THE HALL AND STAIRCASE 


not in full view of the casual caller. <A 
curtain can be suspended from the heavy 
overhead beam which extends from the 
end of the vestibule to the dining-room 
wall, forming a small aleove where a 
messenger might wait. Enough space is 
here for a few chairs and a small table. 
Ordinarily the hall would be thrown open 
and the more spacious effect obtained. 

Little furniture will be needed to fit up 
the hall. The targe built-in seats on each 
side of the fireplace are more desirable 
than the usual movable furniture. 

On the landing of the broad stairway is 
still more ftoor space. This landing is 
provided with a seat underneath the win- 
dows, a table and chair, and a few shallow 
bookshelves against the wall space and 
back of the fireplace seat. This gives a 


quiet little nook that fills the place of a 
small library. 


Here one may sit and read 





te none of the 





A Cement-finish Gouse for $6,500 


By &. G6. W. Dietrich 


quietly, within reach of the living-room 
below and of the bedrooms on the second 
floor. 

Having the dining-room on one side and 
the living-room on the other, separated by 
the wide hall, prevents the unavoidable 
noises of the preparations for and clear- 
ing up after meals being heard in the 
living-room—sounds which are sometimes 
embarrassing. 

The kitchen is conveniently located, 
and at the same time is_ isolated 
so that no noise and no odors pene- 
trate through the house. The plac- 
ing of the cooking-range 

is such that 
when a hot tire 
is needed in 
the summer 
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other 
will be affect- 
ed by the heat. 
A coat-closet with a lava- 
provided off the 


roons 


ain tory is 


platform of the main stair- 


closets are avoided through- 
! out the house. 


| Pane F way. ‘This is well lighted 
,;— J ie from a side window. Dark 


j In planning the second 
| floor the convenience of the 
; tuture owner has been con- 

sidered in the arrangements 

for ample furniture space 
and good closet room. These are points 
which are sometimes forgotten, bu’ which 
are most important to the occupant’s 
comfort. Four bedrooms are on_ that 
floor, with a good square hall and two 
comfortable bathrooms. One bathroom, 
which connects with the owner’s room- 
the largest bedroom, has no door into the 
hall. It communicates also with the next 
room. The other bathroom opens from 
the hall only, and is conveniently placed 
for the use of the other two rooms on the 
second floor. A good linen-closet is placed 
at the back of the back hall, convenient 
to the servants’ staircase. 

One of the third-story rooms is planned 
to be used by the boy of the family. 
Attic rooms are usually assigned only to 
the servants and to the storage of trunks, 
few people realizing that the rooms on the 
top tloor can be made comfortable under 
all conditions of weather, and if properly 
treated may be made very attractive. The 
dormer windows and sloping ceiling may 
bio made most effective instead of un- 

sightly by 

ing. 

Boys as well as girls like 
attractive rooms and pretty, 
tasteful surroundings. These 
do not need to be ribbons, 
fine muslin, and lace. Boys 
do not care for frail things. 
They are not suited to their 

‘romping nature: they break 
too easily. And draperies 
of. lace annoy them. They 
want good substantial fur- 
niture, chairs that afford 
comfort, and pretty wall- 
paper that will be a good 
background for their pie- 
tures and trophies. Sub- 

stantial floor covering, a 
pictures, and plenty of 
cushions are among the boy’s needs. 
He does not care so much what they 
are made of, if they have the proper 
coloring to harmonize 
with his school and col- 
lege flags and the rest of 
his color scheme. All the 
fittings for his room 
should be substantial and 
built-in if possible. Box 
window-seats should be 
arranged to open, either by lifting the 
seat or in the way of drawers that pull 
out, where collections, back numbers of 
magazines, etc., may be kept. Every boy 
wants a desk with drawers to keep things 
in and where he can study and write, and 
a small bookease for his few chosen 
favorites. A good wash-stand with 
marble top and substantial splasher, a 


proper furnish- 





few good 





nice wardrobe or closet, and a comfortable 
bed—these he wants, all so placed as to 


produce an effect of sturdy simplicity. 


After the house is built much remains 


to be done. 
One may say 
that this is 
only the 
shell, for all 
the furnish- 
ing is yet 
to 


be con- 










PLAN Srirkst Floor 


sidered. Instead of abandoning the archi- 
tect’s services now and 
the tender mercies of the furniture dealer 
and upholsterer, it is often wise to let 


him who has satisfactorily planned thus 


furniture 


possessed of a certain 


far prepare designs for the 
also. If he be 
kind of ability he can arrange that every 
article shall be in harmony with the rest 
of the building. 





THE CHARMING PERGOLA IN THE GARDEN 


The beamed ceiling and heavy, exposed 
woodwork of the hall of this house, for 
instance, lend themselves especially to a 
certain squareness of outline in all the 
furnishings. Few pictures and 
large rugs and chairs are best suited to 
The same rule will apply 


rather 


such a room. 


to this house as a whole. 

As to the exterior, the cement finish 
on terra-cotta blocks harmonizes with the 
The coloring of roof and trim 
individual 


landscape. 
may be chosen to suit the 
taste and _ the 
surroundings. 
Green, dull 
brown, or terra- 
cotta red is good. 
The cost of the 
house was: Ex- 
eavation and 
































foundation, $525; brickwork, lathing, and 
plastering, $528; cement cellar floor and 
outside stucco, $170; terra-cotta blocks 
for outside walls, $980; framing lumber 
and mill work, $1,890; carpenter-work, 
$590; roofing and flashing, $218; man- 
tels, $76; painting, $225; Gas-piping, 
$55; electric wiring, $130; hardware, $90; 
plumbing, $695; hot-water heating, $310. 


submitting to 































































Most 
Nutritious 
Food 
Made 
From 
Flour 


A strong state- 
ment — but an 
absolute fact. 
Backed up by 
years of testing. 


The stomach 
digests them 
with pleasure, 
and sends them 
on their way to 
make rich, red 
blood, sound 
flesh and tough 
muscle. 


Every ingredient 
is a strength- 
giver, scientifi- 
cally blendedand 
perfectly baked. 


Crisp and de- 
licious Uneeda 
Biscuit come to 
you in their dust 
tight, moisture 
proof packages, 
fresh, and clean, 
and good. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 





for a package 


(Never sold 
in bulk) 
































It's Simply a Matf 
of Intelligence 


| WOULD any SANE} 
|PERSON PAY 
+5. A POUND 
10c. A QUART 
40c. A GALLON 


'FOR WATER -FOR 
WASHING .AND 
CLEANING — IF 


|ONE _KNEW> 

‘= That's just what happens 
| when you buy a package 
of. Soap Powder because 
it looks big. 

Some packages look big 
because they are Fluffed 
with Air and when fresh 
weigh as much as they: look 

: because they are Full of 
Water. Open one of them 
and see it lose weight day 
by. day-as the Water | 
Evaporates. WHY:? | 

Let us quote an adver- 
tisement from the Soap 


Gazette and Perfumer: 


“Soap Powder made by the New Process 
loses weight rapidly by Evaporation un- 
less it is sealed in air-tight, moisture- 
proof packages. Such packages cannot 
be made by the old methods save at pro- 
hibitive expense 


PEARLINE is Concen- | 
trated Soap Powder—| 
to prove it—test PEAR- | 
LINE as you do the aMisy 
—Look-Big Packages. 


PEARLINE IS MORE 
THAN EVER 


Best by Test 


One Tablespoonful of 
PEARLINE will do the | 
work of two or three of | 
these POPPED Powders | 
Popping is all. right for | 


CORN and WEASELS | 
but-not for Soap Powder. | 


aiinaime s. 


ary, Soap Powder, you'll find ‘a little 
SOPADE wn the 
Water a great 
help — a great 
economy.. SO- 
PADE.. softens 
the Hardest 
Water. SO- 
PADE - multi- 
plies the - work 
any, : Soap will 
do. . SOPADE 
is Harmless. 
Manufactured by 











k awake to the clear 
call of the bugle, fol- 
lowed by the sunrise 
shout, “Day! day! 
4 day! Cary bounds 
Z| out of bed, for this is 
J all new to him, but | 
advise him to crawl 
back in, for that was 






simply Roscoe’s bugle awakening the plan- 
tation. The shout was old Unele Sol. 
that has always been his privilege, and 
he has a varied repertoire, depending 
somewhat on-the weather and the state 
of his chronic “* misery.” There are 
mornings when he gives a chant: 


* Wake up, niggers, day’s a-breakin’, 
Sad’day night’s a-comin’ and the earth’s 
a-shakin’.” 


Sometimes it is merely a_ prolonged 
yell: “ Whoopee!” Sometimes it is a 
minor: “ All out!” Unele Sol has never 
allowed any one else to give tne sunrise 
shout, though his voice is breaking now, 
and if it were not for the accompaniment 
of Roseoe’s bugle | am afraid the planta- 
tion would keep on sleeping. 

Follows a long betore-breakfast nap, 
broken at last by the crackle of a freshly 
built fire and the throaty chant of Roscoe, 
who is crouching on all fours before the 
blazing lightwood, singing: 


“{ got shoes, 

And you got shoes, 

And all God’s chillen got shoes in Heb- 
ben. 

Hebben, Hebben, 

Everybody talkin’ “bout 
Lord, 

Hebben, Hebben, 

I’m gwine shout all ‘round God’s Heb- 


Hebben, my 


ben!” 


The fire crackles an aceompaniment, 
and we lie still with our dreams. The 
lullaby is broken by intervals of blowing 
on new blazes, and additions of larger 
sticks of finally the 
hickory sticks are piled on and the fire 
Roscoe tiptoes out kitchenwards 


stove-wood, and 


is made. 
and gets hot water. The day ts begun. 


* Mornin’, Lil Miss,” bobs Aunt Cherry, 
as I saunter into her spotless kitchen. 
“You and Marse Cary sleep well?” 

I assure her that we slept hke the dead, 
except when all the hounds bayed, prob- 
ably in answer to the hounds on the next 
plantation who were after a ‘possum in 
the Big Woods. IL sidle across to the 
stove and sniff the sausage. | wonder if 
there is anything more appetizing than 
the smell of home-made sausage in the 
eooking stage’ Aunt Cherry is dropping 
little round cakes of the pinky stuff into 
a big trying-pan, and at the same time 
turning her wattle-irons. The aroma of 
coffee is in the air. How good a thing it 
is to be at home again. Behind the stove 
old Unele Sol dozes, his head on a pile of 
stove-Woud Rescoe comes in with an 
armful of clean white sticks which he de- 
posits on the old man. ‘There is a good- 
humored serap, which Aunt Cherry majes- 
tically quiets. Sugarfoot, the little brown 
grandchild of Aunt Cherry, runs in and 
out She is engaged in the important 
business of setting the table. Finally she 
comes in with the big bell, and grins at 
me. ‘The bell begins to ring, and Roscoe 
shoulders a waiter full of good things 
and goes into the house. I linger long 
enough to beg Aunt Cherry to cook my 
sausage as crisp as crisp, and to burn my 
waffles a little bit—she knows! And 
then I go on to the breakfast-table where, 
as my small brother ably expresses it, I 
“gorge and gorge until IT bust!” 


Breakfast is over. Cary and _ father 
have seized the passing frosty morning 
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and -have gone a-hunting. With cinders 
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and grime as an excuse | undergo the 
luxury of a shampoo at Sugarfoot’s little 
brown hands. Then, with my wet hair 
and a plea for that particular sunshine 
which pours in the kitchen windows, I 
again invade Aunt Cherry’s domain. If 
you knew her you would understand this! 
lier kitchen is her castle, and not even 
father ventures in unless she smiles upon 
him. 

Sugarfoot fans my hair. Aunt Cherry 
and Unele Sol and Roscoe express ap- 
proval of my Yankee husband. Aunt 
Cherry grumbles that ever since | was 
born I always was underfoot, and now 
since I got married I ain’t no _ better. 
Mighty funny to her, who seed me when 
| was ten minutes old, to see me now 
puttin’ on airs over bein’ married, and to 
a Yankee at dat! [ tilt my chair back 
against the wall and take mine ease. ‘To 
think, I gloat, to myself, this 1s Every 
day—and once [ took it all for granted! 

* Aunt Cherry,” | venture, * how’d you 
like to go back with me to New York to 
live?’ 

“In de name o’ Gawd, Lil Miss, 1s you 


Br RUBY ROSS GOODNOW ° 
ILLUSTRATED BY DALTON STEVENS 


Livin’ wid a whole passel o’ Yankees? 
You ain’t got no backyard nor woodpile 
nor gyarden? Whar do you wash yo’ 
cloves?” 

Thereupon | discourse learnedly of set 
tubs and dumb-waiters, and fire-escapes, 
and of clothes-lines upon the roof. Sugar- 
foot’s eyes widen, and Roscoe is discon 
solate. He doesn’t see a chink of room for 
himself in our compact life. But Aunt 
Cherry is openly dubious. In fact, she 
doesn’t believe a word of it. She reminds 
me that [ always did have a powerful 
imagination. “’Member dat time you 
picked up a tree and killed a thousand 
dogs, Lil Miss?” she inquires, sarcastical- 
ly. I remember! Will I never outgrow 
that yarn? After all, when one is only 
five and the gin-house is very dark and 
mysterious, and [ did—well, 1 believe 
father finally pinned me down to having 
heard a dog bark, and having picked up a 
stick, and having skedaddled! 

My hair is almost dry, now, and Sugar- 
foot runs into the house for a brush and 
comb. Roscoe picks up his cap and 
slouches off toward the post-office. Aunt 


























HER KITCHEN IS HER CASTLE; NOT*EVEN FATHER VENTURES IN UNLESS SHE SMILES 


plumb ’stracted? How | gwine leave yo’ 
Ma and my kitehen?’ You can take Sugar- 
foot! she ain’t wuth her salt. Or Roscoe. 
He been a-pinin’ to go with you ever since 
you got married. He even larned to 
cook.” Roseoe grins at this, and looks at 
me expectantly. 

“Td just love to take you, Roscoe,” | 
assure him, * but where would 1 put you? 
We have only a tiny cubby-hole of a flat, 
a part of a house. There are twenty other 
families who live in. the house with us. 
It’s like a big layer-cake, you see, with a 
floor for each layer, and we live in the 
icing, so to speak.” 

“Huh,” sniffs Aunt Cherry, “and 
mighty skimpy icing, I bet, if dem 
Yankees make it.” This is so true that 
I have to laugh, but the bewildered ex- 
pression in Roscoe’s eyes sobers me. Aunt 
Cherry’s sniff is scornful. She isn’t 
through with me. “ You mean to tell me, 
Lil Miss, dat you ain’t got a whole house? 


Cherry grumbles along im a_ monotone, 
and pops in and out of the laundry. We 
do not disturb her, for she is getting 
ready. to make beaten biscuit, and this 
does not admit of conversation. I close 
my eyes and give myself up to the luxury 
of Sugarfoot’s gentle ministrations. With 
long, sure strokes she brushes my _ hair. 
Gradually I realize that the pounding of 
the biscuit has begun. Thump, thud, 
thump, thud, goes the oaken mallet. ! 
open my eyes and drink it all in, the 
sunny kitchen, with its whitewashed 
walls; the white marble slab on which the 
biscuit is being pounded; the great yellow 
bowls of salt water in which the chicken 
is soaking until frying time; the piles of 
vegetables on the long table; the strings 
of red peppers and onions hanging from 
the rafters; and best of aN, Aunt Cherry’s 
plump little blue homespun figure, and 
her trim little head with its crowning 
kerchief. She is chanting softly to her- 





















































































































self, with a grunt at each stroke of the 
mallet. The mass of dough grows lighter 
and lighter. Little bubbles and_ blisters 
develop in its flaky surface. There is a 
sudden cessation of the thump-thud, and 
Sugarfoot and [ both jump as Aunt 
Cherry finishes her work with a “ Dar!” 

The morning returns 
with a sheaf of letters. We discuss the 
news of the day. There is a fine lot of 
mistletoe on an old dead tree at the 
Forks. He is going out for holly this 
afternoon and will bring in a_ wheel- 
barrow-load of mistletoe if I wish. I 
wonder if it is too late for persimmons 
Roscoe will find me a 


passes. Roscoe 


and fox grapes? 
“bait” of them. And crab-apples! I 
haven’t had a crab-apple in years. 
will bring me a whole sackful. 
further talk of walnuts and hickory-nuts 
and chinkapins, and I suggest a nutting 
expedition, which 
Let’s see! To-morrow, 
next day, nutting; 
Roscoe arrange a ‘possum-hunt for Satur- 
day night? Cary will like it. 
beside himself with joy. 
“Lil? Mis’, us colored boys is got a 
band this year. We gwine serenade you 
and Marse Cary to-night. We was gwine 
to do it last night, but yo’ pa said you-all 
would be too tired. You care?” 
“Why, Roscoe, I am delighted! 
know Marse Cary will be 
charmed. You just bet we will 
house some day and a place for 
Aunt Cherry, can’t we have sponge-cake 
and wine for them to-night?—or cider? 
I forgot cider. But, Roscoe, don’t you 
wait till after midnight, for I haven't 
slept in a feather bed in four years, and 
so you be here early, and we will get it 


Roscoe 


There is 


Roscoe is to arrange. 
Christmas tree; 
Saturday, why can't 


Roscoe is 


And I 
perfect ly 
have a 
you. 


over with.” 

Roscoe instructs me in the ethics of the 
serenade, but o. course I know it is the 
proper thing to be in bed and all the 
lights out. Else where would the surprise 
be? And what is a serenade if it isn’t a 
surprise? That bell is ringing again, 
so I follow the platter of fried chicken 
into the house. But before I am out of 
earshot I hear Aunt Cherry whispering to 
Uncle Sol: 

“ Dar, now, what I tell you? I tolt you 
she wouldn’t be too stuck up to talk to 
us niggers!” 

Oh, God bless them all, 
hearted ones! 


these great- 


Afternoon. ‘The kitchen smells of sugar 
and spice and everything nice, for Aunt 
Cherry is making fruit gingerbread. If 
you have never tasted this delectable 
stuff you have something to live for. It 
is soft, and of a generous thickness, and 
is thickly settled with nuts and raisins. 
Secause I have been an exile from this 
kitchen for so long [I am a child again, 
and before she fills the great square pans 
Aunt Cherry cooks me a tiny little cake 
in a single muflin-ring. If I were younger, 
it would have been in egg-shells!| But my 
appetite has outgrown egg-shells. 

The kitchen is a spacious room, with 
windows and doors on all four 
There is a long, covered passageway which 
leads to the house. On the opposite side 
the back door opens to the woodpile, 
where cord after cord of stove wood and 
house wood is piled up in neat files. Just 
now Roscoe is cutting wood. The chips 
are flying about him. He is singing, of 


sides. 


course. They are always singing! But 
Sugarfoot sighs audibly. for she knows 


it is a matter of minutes before she is sent 
out to pick up chips. She is a dear little 
brown thing. We have made one corner 
of the kitchen our own, Sugarfoot and J, 
and have piles and piles of holly branches. 
We are making wreaths. Just outside 
the door the wheelbarrow is heaped with 
mistletoe, which will hang from doors anid 
chandeliers. To-morrow we will all go 
into the Big Woods and select a Christmas 
tree. 

The spirit of Christmas is in the air, 
and the spicy fragrance of late roses is a 


part of it. Christmas comes gently at 
Yellowleaf, and snow is a thing of fairy- 
stories. There are still green things 
a-plenty in the yards. Lots of violets 


hide under the big green leaves, and the 
late chrysanthemums are in their glory. 
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But of all the beautiful things, mother’s Yes, but where are 
favorite rose is the loveliest. In summet day 7” 

it is a wonderful yellow, but now it has 
grown There And 


my wives of yester- 


orange, and even brown. chuckles, for she knows! 


rose-bush! It 


Suygartoot 


never was such a 


always She knows! 
Beyond 


keeps on blooming for Christmas. And so the golden afternoon glides on. 


There are so many things | 
want to know, and the four 
of them gladly tell me. 
What are we going to have 
for supper? How many 
hogs did father kill last 
week 7 Are the heyroes 
going to ride fantastic on 
New-year’s Day? When is 
Rachel coming in 
When is she 
going to make lye hominy? 
Do you ‘ 


Mammy 
to see me? 


suppose she would 
let me see her make it? Do 
you suppose | 
to make beaten 
fore | go back? 


hogs is father going to kill 


could learn 
biscuit be 


How many 


next time’ Who eats the 
pig-tail now How many 
bushels of pecans did the 
trees bear this year? And 


learn tg make bat 
ter-cakes. Cary loves them 
“0. Has father sold his 
at a price 

Will you Jet me see all your 
quilts and tell 
names’ How long 
before milking-time? May I 
sit on the 
wateh 
used to do? 


1 must 


cotton good 


patchwork 


me their 





gate-post and 
milk like I 
How many f 


Roscoe 


“LIL’ Mis’, US COLORED BOYS IS GWINE SERENADE YOU” 


the woodpile the collard-pateh shines ing-size chickens has mother now? What 
silver and purple and green, with strag- does Sugarfoot want Santa Claus to bring 


Does 
it. This morning they much as ever? 
but now they are little streaks of dark = and“ 
blue color. It is diflieult to realize that Did 

Christmas is but a week away, but seven- fall 

teen cakes in the pantry prove it, and 
the holly and mistletoe prove it, and all 
those poor turkeys in the fattening-coop 


gling blue morning-glories twisting over her? Roscoe play the banjo as 
Will he play for us 
eut the buzzard lope” 


mother 


were wide open, 
after supper 
take any prizes in the 


flower show ? Do You suppose we 


could scare up a few foxes and give Cary 
a hunt 
“Here, git out o’ \unt 


here,” growls 

















SUGARFOOT AND I ARE MAKING WREATHS 


prove it. 


gobbler 


Do you suppose that proud old 
understands ? He struts and 
gobbles about: 


Cherry, lovingly. “You been in’ my 
kitchen all dis livelong day! Ef you 
don’t git out in a jiffy 1 gwine bust yo’ 
haid open wid a stick o’ stove wood!” 

I git. 


‘Each year a thousand new wives brings, 
you say. 
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HOW TO COOK 
LOW PRICED 
MEATS 











Clever Ways to Reduce Table Ex- 
penses Without Skimping on Quality 


or Quantity. 
By MARY JANE McCLURE 


Planning seven dinners a week on a 
al 


limited market allowance is the 


tion that confronts the majority of house- 
keepers 

With a hearty family demand ‘ 
the prol lem will be hard to solv 
le you TroW f the ar f 
French and German cousi1 who cook 
the cheapest meat cuts deliciously and 
l lize ever cTa 





Slow cooking and sl} i 1 
the secret. With a jar of Art | 
of Beef for flavoring you « 
epicure and still keep well withi1 ender 


allowance 


Instead of the most exper 
get a piece cut from the round for »20 
cent Cook slow] 
a cup of water in whi ea- 
poonful of Armour’s Extract of Beef } 
been dissolved, basting frequently id 
more water and Extract if necessar 
When nearly done ] me potatoe 
the pan to brown in the gr then see 
your family enthu l 
kill 


Warm up your left 





sauce of butter ir fl 
Armour’s Extract of Beef. Add it to 
gravy for richne iff Ir 
going to the tr le and expense 
ing meat tor | tock, use Ar 
Extract of Beef as the 1 : nd be 
of results 
Beef extract is the tandby of foreign 
cooks, and Ameri 1 re le 
wonderful convenience and the 
ment it works in every meat dis] 
Armour’s Extract of Beef is so concen- 
trated that it is very economical It 
innumerable uses are explained i1 little 
cook book published by Armour & Cor 
pany, which they will gladl end to 
u er on request Ask for POPULAR 


RECIPES 








Armours 
EXTRACT 


oF 
BEEF 
gives richness and flavor to every 
meat dish—an economy and time 
saver as well. 
every jar you buy and send it to us 
We 
will give you a beau- 
tiful silver spoon, 
Wm. Rogers & Sons’ 
AA, in an artistic 
design known = as 
the Armour Lily 
Pattern. Each is marked with your 
initial. We will allow each family to 
have 12 a set that would cost you 
$6.00—for $1.20. This offer is re- 
stricted to residents of the United 
States. Address Department C 64. 


Save the cap from 


with ten cents. 









ARMOUR “*: COMPANY 


AGO 
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OC 


Has ae delicious flavor. 
Is pure and healthful. 
The ideal food beverage. 

































mark on every package 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK OF CHOICE RECIPES 
SENT FREE 


| WALTER Baker & Corp. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 






























































Of Silverware and 
all fine metals are remarkably increased 
—when cleaned and polished with 


ELECTRO 


Silver Polish 
SILICON 


Until you have tried this famous Silver 
Polish, you will never know how beauti- 
ful your Silver may be made to look, and 
the “beauty” of it is—it does the work 
in half the time of other polishes 
without scratching or wearing. 
Refuse substitutes. Send address for 
FREE SAMPLE 


Or 15¢, in stamps for full sized box post-paid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists Everywhere. 














Free 1911 Catalog 


WRITE FOR IT 
J. M. Hanson’s Magazine 
Agency, the largest in the 
world, furnishes any Mag- 
azine or Newspaper, at 
Amazingly Low Prices, 
and gives quick. accurate, 
reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money 
Our 1911 Catalog lists more 


than 3000 Pe sand 
Ciub Offers. 1:'sa BIG MONEY-SAVER. 















6H LY Lanes NOW 
3.M.HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY 
284 Wanson Block, Lexington, Ky. 


Home Ironing Machine 


On Easy Payments. It saves three-quar- 

ters cael toast irons all flat pieces bet- 
ter, easier, quicker. Costs lc an hour for 
heat—gas or gasoline, Hand or motor 
power, 3 sizes. 30 
rial, Booklet Free 




















days’ free 











HE editorials in the 
newspapers on election 
day are usually far 
from exciting. The 
state of the weather 
and the chances of a 
full vote are the ordi- 
inary topics; and the 
ordinary attitude is 
highly non-committal. Yet the daily 
newspaper, printed after the last speech 
has been made, and read 
while the ballots are 
falling, is not in nearly 
so hard a case as the 
weekly or monthly which “ makes up” on 
the eve of an election but does not ap- 
pear until it is over and its results are 
long since announced. One may be bold 
enough to disregard the caution, * Don’t 
never prophesy unless you know,” but 
who would be so utterly reckless as to 
set down in cold type, and without know- 
ing, prophecies that cannot appear until 
everybody knows? 





Before Election 
and After 


Clearly, the risks are too big. These 
columns will not undertake to tell what 
the papers will have told already. They 


will not set forth the 
election of 1910. 
It may be worth while, however—and 
not over-venturesome—for them to try to 
point out some of the re- 
fections Not ‘sults which the election 
Conclusive Of 1910 cannot have— 
and why. For the fre- 
quent ineffectiveness of our general elec- 
tions, their failure to accomplish anything 
definite and lasting, has often been criti- 
cised as a defect of our system. In Great 
Britain, a single election is enough, provid- 
ed it changes the complexion of the House of 
Commons, to drive out one government znd 
bring in another, to overthrow far-reach- 
ing policies and substitute others. With 
us, a single election, even when it is a 
Presidential election, rarely suflices to et- 
fect such decisions, to cause such changes. 
As a rule, two or three elections are re- 
quired to bring about a complete transfer 
of control from one party to another; and 
all that can be safely said of an “ off- 
year ” election, such as that of 1910—that 
is to say, an election in which no Presi- 
dent is chosen—is that it cannot possibly 
turn one party completely out and put the 
other completely in. Even an “ off-year ” 
election may, it is true, affect very power- 
fully the course of events. One “ off- 
year” election, that of 1866, is rightly 
regarded as historically more important 
than most of the contests that have in- 
volved the Presidency. Congress and the 
President, Andrew Johnson, were that 
year engaged in an extraordinary strug- 
gle over the question of the right method 
of reconstructing the Southern States and 
also over the question whether Congress 
or the President should control the proc- 
ess. On that issue the appeal to the 
country was made. ‘The country 
tained Congress, by electing another Con- 
of the same mind, and the result 
was not merely the carrying out of the 
radical plan of reconstruction, with votes 
for the negroes, but the practical sus- 


results of the 


Sus- 


oTess 
gress 


pension of the President’s powers and the 
turning over of the whole government to 
the legislature. ‘That, however, was an 
extraordinary election, the outcome of an 
extraordinary situation. The effects of 
an ordinary off-year election are far less, 
and far less immediate. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that in the 
election of 1910 the expected has hap- 


pened; that the Demo- 


The Short erats have carried the 
Session House, made gains in 


the Senate, and showed 
greatly increased strength throughout the 
country ; that of the two factions 
in the Republican party the Insurgents 
have made a much better showing than 
the Stand-patters. ‘These things would, 
of course, mean that the country demands 
a change; that it has distinetly repudi- 
ated that particular kind of Republican 
leadership which has long had the as- 
cendency in Congress. Nevertheless, for 


also, 
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three or four months longer, the life of 
the old Congress continuing, Mr. Cannon 
will be Speaker of the House and Mr. 
Aldrich leader of the Senate. Men whom 
their constituents have refused to re-elect 
will still have the power to act as repre- 
sentatives of those constituents and to 
make laws for the whole country. The 
sentence of the electorate will be, as it 
were, suspended, and meanwhile reaction- 
ary things may be done and all sorts of 
reactionary forces may be brought into 
play. What is equally likely, however, is 
that from now until the fourth of next 
March, when the life of the new Congress 
begins, very little will be done; that the 
short session will be practically wasted. 
A Congress endorsed by the electorate 
may go ahead with its general programme 
during the short session and get some- 
thing done. A Congress repudiated by 


the electorate has to make up its mind 
between defiantly doing what it can in 


spite of the popular disapproval and % 
and quiescence. 





more seemly acquiescence 


But, as a matter of fact, the short ses- 
sion following a general election is not 


often productive of much beyond the ordi- 
nary routine legislation. There is a 
sibility that this winter’s short session 
will be exceptional. President Taft will 
probably bring forward certain additional 


pos- 


measures of conservation, and there seems 
at present to be such a strong public 
sentiment in favor of that kind of legis- 
lation that it would not be surprising if 
they should pass. He may also urge 
again a measure to regulate the use of 
injunctions in the Federal courts, and be- 
hind this proposal also there seems to be 
a considerable body of favorable public 
opinion; but it is not unlikely to provoke 
debate, and on the whole the chances are 
against its getting through. ‘There is 
even less probability that anything de- 
cisive will be done in the matter of the 
reform of our currency; but it is an- 
nounced that the commission, headed by 
Senator Aldrich, which has been at work 
on that subject for several years, which 
has travelled Kurope examining 
foreign financial systems, and which has 
already published an extraordinary col- 
lection of studies in finance and banking, 
covering all the principal systems of the 
world, will make a report, and that it will 
probably put its proposals into the form 
of a bill. If it does, the short session will 
witness at least the beginning of a dis- 
cussion which ought to prove momentous 
and which, it is earnestly hoped, will even- 
tually lead to legislation of a character very 
deep-reaching and very lasting indeed. 
Even when the over, 
however, and the li*e of the new Congress 
is begun, the prospect of 
The New prompt action of any 
Congress kind in response to the 
popular mandate is by 
Unless a special session 


over 


short session is 


no means good. 
is called, there will be, in the first place, 
over a year wasted before the new Con- 
gress convenes at all. ‘That is the feature 
of our schedule which is most plainly un- 
reasonable. Even if the electors by their 
ballots demand changes as distinctly as 
it is possible for votes to speak, they 
could not, in the ordinary course of 
things, get their will attended to until 
the second December following the Novem- 
her in which their ballots have been east. 
There is no sort of guarantee that even 
then what the electorate demanded 
will be For a popular majority 
which is sufficient to carry the House of 
Representatives overwhelmingly may nev- 
ertheless leave the Senate as it was, or 
but slightly changed; and the opposition 
may win both the House and the Senate, 
and stiil, it wins both by a two- 
thirds majority, find itself unable to 
legislate against the will of the President. 
In the present instance, it is quite ap- 
parent that the Democrats have not 
really secured control of legislation; that 
they cannot possibly secure it, in fact, until 
1912. Even when, in a Presidential year, 
the opposition sweeps the country, it may 
very well carry the House and the Presi- 


has 
done. 


unless 


of the Bay 


is 









dency without carrying the Senate, so 
that neither party control nor party re 
sponsibility will be complete. 

That this is so seems a misfortune, for 
that, as all admit, ours is a 
government by parties. 
It is so long since we at- 
tempted to work it any 
other way than by par- 
ties that the idea of working it any other 
way has practically ceased to be enter- 
tained. When any change is desired, the 
ordinary and natural way is to get one or 
the other of the great parties committed 
to it, and practically the only alternative 
is to try to build up a new party to ad- 
vocate it. Yet it is by no means clear 
that the founders foresaw this, or did 
their work with the understanding that 
parties were going to furnish the motive 


the reason 


Not Made 
For Parties 


power and the modus operandi of the 
great machine they were building. In the 


original thirteen States, whose experience, 
both as States and as Colonies, was prob- 
ably the chief source of the founders’ 
ideas, parties, if they existed at all, were 
nothing like the elaborately 
parties of our day; they offered hardly a 
hint of what has since developed. In the 
Constitutional Convention there was, it 
is true, much anxious foreboding of what 
popular impulse and the mob spirit and 
the clamor of the poor, and the like, might 
bring about; neither was the demagogue 
neglected in that wise planning. But if 
the party system as we now know it, and 
particularly party responsibility as we 
now understand it, had foreseen, it 
seems highly improbable that it would 
have been made so difficult for the people 
to transfer power from one party to an- 
other. It was undoubtedly intended to 
put checks and obstacles in the way of 
the hasty fulfilment of popular impulses. 
The Senate was intended to act as a 
check on the House, the President as a 
check on both; and the supremely sue- 
cessful part ot the system, the Federal 
judiciary, was invested with such powers 
that it has served to keep both Houses 
and the President together from trans- 
gressing the limits set to their joint power 
in legislation. But what not seem 
to have foreseen at all was the 
division of practically all the people into 
two parties and the usage of getting 
changes accomplished by transferring the 
entire legislative and executive machinery 
from one of these to the other. 
Has that lack of foresight 
misfortune or a happy accident? 
Its results have fre- 
Should Change quently been exasperat- 
Be Easier? i™g. ‘That can hardly be 
denied. Neither can it 
well be denied that our system would be 
more thoroughly democratic if, when there 
has been an expression of tne popular 
will, the transfer of power from party to 
party should always, and promptly, fol- 
low. There have been cases in which the 
popular will has been not merely de- 
layed, but defeated altogether, by this un- 
responsiveness of the government, this in- 
effectiveness and 


organized 


been 


does 


been 


proved a 


inconeclusiveness of elee- 


tions. That was what happened about 
twenty years ago, when the electorate, 


not at one election merely, but at two— 
both in an “off-year” and in a Presi- 
dential year—spoke out plainly for tariff 
reform, but never got anything like the 
measure of it which demanded. 
There are instances in which the English 


was 


system clearly works better than ours. 
But on the other hand this is a very 
big country. It is still a new country. 


Its institutions must be 
still an experiment, because they are 
being applied to such rapidly increas- 
ing numbers, of so many races, under so 
many new conditions. It is better for 
us to make our changes gradually; to be 
quite sure of our own minds before we 
make changes at all. ‘lhough the slow- 
ness of the response of our system to popu- 
lar mandates may at times undoubtedly be 
accounted a defect, a fault, it must also, 
on the whole, be accounted.a safeguard, a 
piece of good luck and not of bad luck, 


regarded as 
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Baby's Hirst Christmas 


By Margaret G6. Bays 


What funny people my folks are! 
Theyse got a great big tree, 

And filled it up, from top to toe, 

With glitt’ry things for me. 

It makes me laugh to see how bright 
That big tree is, with balls and light. 
(If they don’t give me those balls by-m-by, 
I’m goin’ to cry—an’ cry—an’ cry.) 

Jus’ now I’m being played with.—Oh, 
Such lots of things that please me so!— 
A funny man ’at dances gay. 

“ Pull this string, Baby dear,” ’ey say. 


DRAWN BY ROSE O'NEILL 


But I jus’ laugh an’ crow an’ see 

The children dance my toys for me. 

I sit all warm on mother’s lap, 

An’ when I’m pleased, my hands I clap. 
My little sisters laugh an’ sing, 

“See, Baby, see this pretty thing !” 

My little brothers bring me toys 
They’re pretty nice,—those little boys. 
Ise had my nap an’ bath an’ milk, 

So now Life seems as fine as silk: 

(If I don’t get those balls, though, by-m-by, 
Ise goin’ to cry—an’ cry—an’ cry.) 
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iest, most exclusive ** Spring- 
iderwear for women ever made. 
r and elastic--styli glove-fitting 
Launders perfect Made on 
the famous “Spring-Needle” 1 hine in- 
vented and patented by the founder of this 
ce 
“Gauzrib” Vest here illustrated is 





finished with three and one-half inches of 
genuine hand-crocheted lace. We gu2rantee 
fabric, finish and workmanship. 


Send $2.00 for Sample “‘ Gauzrib’’ 
Vest in a pretty Christmas Box 








te 


r »-Uay 
illustrated booklet 


This same vest, identical in fabric and workman- 
ship, but with less elaborate trimming, $1.00 
COOPER MFG. CO. 

Dept. “A,” Bennington, Vt. 

Sole manufacturers of “ Gauzrib” and makers 


of the famous Cooper’s Spring- Needle 
Underwear for men. 
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“Bends with your foot 


leather. 


Learnhow 
different 
the Red Cross Shoe is 

Y un get t xact style you want, and you will find 














lit 1 ar r. Youw it the 

effe n trance of arf the way it feeds. 
The fort of t Red Cr Shoe is due—not to any certain 

r —bu € jerful ease of its exible sole. 

Write for Style B See what striking models there are. 

T 1 n st your aler’s. If he hasn't them, write 

li suppl lirect, fit guaras . We have 

f ver 0) women by 1; we » you. 1 Shoes $4, 

$4 i$ Oxfords $ and $4.00. Address 

KROHN, FECHHEIMER & Co., 507-527 Dandndge 

Street, Cir nnati, UO 


Look for thts trade-mar 


tanned by the Specta ed 


aid Stern’s Make 
Willow Ostrich Plumes 


From Your 
Old 


Sole 1s 








Feathers 
Write for 


nue 








h feathers, and from 
e will make a magnificent 


them 
w V illow 
Plume 












your fa 2 ¢ 
as well te j and wear as long as 
any Wi) Pr ) lealer at three or four 
time tory, feat 

returne 1's, Br r > 
Mo. Savir k Dyeing, Cleaning, 4 
Curling departments cannot be equaled. Write for prices. 





H.S. Stern Ostrich Feather Co. 
y 806 Altman Kuilding, Kansas City, Me, 








in theater church, etc. Use the oy 


and hang it in front of you. Beauti- 
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ful, clever, useful in traveling and re 
it home as well. Brings comfort. & * 
Saves your hat. Costs no more. 


Send today for illustrated catalog... A postal wil! do. 
Or send One Dollar for a Pin easily worth $1.25. 


ZONO MFG. CO., 45 Union St., Pasadena, Cal. 
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hears in shop or workroom the talk of 

bridge gowns and coats. Only a 
year ago bridge coats were con- 
sidered as being the last garments 
which were likely to bear that 
name, so thick were the prophecies 
that bridge was on the wane. 
It isn’t in the least, if the 
fashions for the year may be 
relied on; the bridge dress is 
everywhere. 

Of course it is nothing but 
the old-time afternoon frock 
elaborated. It is usually, at 
present at least, a woman’s 
best day dress, her most novel 
one. An ideal creation in this 
sort of gown is pictured be- 
low. It is built of blue silk 
with stripes of Burgundy 
velvet. The buttons, lower 
sleeves, and the front and _ back 
panels are of the same velvet, also 
the two buttons which are set 
exactly in the front of the chemisette. 
The latter is of tucked malines. 

Many of the prevailing afternoon 
show some trifling ornament 
placed about in the same position as these 


|" is astonishing how frequently one 


dresses 


buttons. Very tiny gilt buttons are used, 
set in the centre of a small bow, or a 
miniature satin rose may serve. 

Dresses of this general character are 
frequently combined of striped silk and 
satin wool cloth, which more and more 
is favored for all sorts of formal dress. 
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STRIPED SILK WITH BLACK VELVET 


It is a fabric left over from the Directoire 
stuffs of a year ago; but, like the erépe 
météore, it has shown a steady growth 






Nobel Afternoon Gowns 


By Marie Olivier 





























CREPE DE CHINE BLOUSE WITH LACE 


in the favor of the fashionable. It drapes 
beautifully and may be counted upon for 
a year or two to come to hold its own. 

In the new blue and black striped ma- 
terials in which the blue is so dark that 
it is felt rather than seen, and in the 
brown so shot or interwoven with the 
black that it seems like a brown-toned 
black rather than seal brown as some call 
it, these wool satins are incomparable. 
They are costly, the cheapest of them be- 
ing four or five dollars a yard; but being 
double width and of good wearing qual- 
ities, they are not so expensive in the 
final result. 

In the lighter materials nothing is more 
charming than veiling—shot, plain, or 
with Paisley borders. A _ blue veiling 
gown of the last-named sort of material is 
shown on this page. The Paisley border 
is utilized as an edge to the tunic, and 
also as a lower skirt border; it also forms 
the sleeves and outlines the neck of the 
dress. Most of these veiling dresses, like 
the crépe météore, are finished at the 
lower skirt edge with a facing of fine 
cloth, without interlining. 

The Paisley-bordered gown here _pic- 
tured shows the new fichu-draped corsage. 
The fichu is of plain veiling. The outer 
frill is often made of double chiffon, but 
it is of the same shade as the yoke por- 
tion to which it is fitted. The sash of 
this costume is of satin, made into stiff 
bows at the back. Sashes of this sort fin- 
ish many of the crépon dresses in dark or 
bright shades, which, this year, are much 
worn by young and slender women. 

You will see this silk erépon shot like 
the other fashionable weaves, in golden 
browns combined with turquoise silk or 
velvet, and with steel or coral or turquoise 


jewels. But it also takes silk crochet 
trimming admirably. One charming 


bridge gown recently seen is of silver-gray 
crépon with cream filet, almost as fine as 


marquisette, used as bands upon the 
sleeves and around the lower skirt. The 
entire yoke is of baby Irish lace, and 


around the lower portion crocheted ball 
fringe is arranged so as to suggest a 
bolero. From the stole of this dress 
skirt little crocheted bells hang. 

Crépon and crépe de Chine are also 
greatly recommended for tea-gowns and 
for those separate blouse forms which the 
occasional woman will continue to wear 
all through the year, however arbitrarily 
fashion may speak against them. A 
pretty model of this sort, suitable for a 
separate blouse or for use with a crépe 
skirt to match, is shown on this page. It 
is trimmed with buttons and 
insertion mixed with soutache braid. The 
yoke of this waist is square in the back 


crocheted 





where the garment closes, but the in- 
sertion rises upward in the centre, form- 
ing a sharp point. Crépon lends itself 
most pleasingly to smocking, which some 
special houses bring forward every 
year. The smocked tea-gown, with 
facings of satin and crocheted lace 
trimmings, is a favored novelty. Gray- 
blue crépe is treated in this way in 
one of the latest of Parisian afternoon 
gowns. The smocking is given to the 
centre of the waist, with a yoke above 
of malines of the same shade. 

A great many blouses, shown by 
dressmakers and shop-keepers who 
make novelties a specialty, that are 
designed for matinees and in- 
formal evenings at home, also 
for hotel wear, are made with 
high or low necks, short or 
long and of 
transparent silks or fig- 
ured muslins, so that 
the widest possible lati- 
tude is allowed in them. 
= One or two are worth describing. 
; The first is made of pale mauve 
silk muslin and satin of the same color, 
embroidered in self color. The upper por- 
tion of the sleeve is finely tucked and the 
upper portion, too, of the lower waist 
form. Over the latter is a yoke of em- 
broidered satin, with a narrow panel front 
and back that descends to the waist. The 
sleeves are banded with embroidered satin 
measuring in the front perhaps two 
inches and wider at the back. 


sleeves, 



































BORDERED VEILING GOWN WITH FICHU 


A blouse in heliotrope satin with fichu 


folds over the shoulder extending to 
high corsage is useful for general wear. 
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Time Tells 


the story of the 


Ostermoor 
Mattress $15, 


better than we can 





effect is the one seen most often, but its 
very adaptability and the ease with which 
\ the costly individual may be 
imitated in cheaper fabrics are likely to 


» much Chantilly lace in_ border, om : 
S motif, or shoulder drapery is to be ; ‘ te 
observed that I am almost tempted 
to declare it the most important note on 


















garments 





recoption and dinner dresses. But make the gold-colored article un- 

though so conspicuous, it can desirable in the end. 

hardly be said to be really beauti- A great deal of shirring and 

fi as its use as yet appears cording is seen upon the veiling 

largely to lie in overloading and similar gowns, and the shir- 

rather than in trimming a dress. ring is usually of self material 
ention is elsewhere made of which also is used for mock but- 





t! nonsensical little shoulder- 

s which have come into vogue. 
\ woman of any age may wear 
tl -e aecessories, which Paris calls 


tonhole loops and for tiny rosettes 
that surround a pretty but per- 
haps too small a button for use 
in a perfectly plain way. 





t latest ery. They are donned For the afternoon the slightly 

over restaurant dresses, which, as low-neck dress continues to be al- 

a cule, show through the thin lowed, though many conservative 

fouidation on which the lace is women prefer a_ transparent — = 
mounted. The latter is mingled chemisette as a neck finish. With 16 Years Here 


wit) silk, either in bands, or in motifs 
set on the lace; or the garment may 
hay a frill of thin silk or rosettes or 
bow- ad infinitum. In some of the 
models a searf of lace is used, tied in 
‘ ve bow which hangs in the centre 
of the back between the shoulders. 

| ight-weight velvet of an unusually 
lovely texture is used in some of the 
at: dinner and reception dresses, one 
of the prettiest of which is pictured 


dresses so finished the under décolleté 
neck may be as low as desired, how- 
ever. A three-quarter sleeve is pre- 
ferred, as a rule, for the 
dress of a fashionable hostess, though 
her guests may wear full-length 
sleeves, or short ones, as preferred. 
The train has appeared in one or two 
novel thus far, but in 
general the -house-dress just misses 
the floor. 


Bayside, L.1., Aug. 2d, 1910. 
OsTERMOOR & Co. 

Gentlemen—Since purchas 
ing my first Ostermoor Mat- 
tress of you sixteen years ago, 
I have bought several others 
and have recommended them 
widely to my friends. 

There's no doubt in my mind 
that the Ostermoor is the most 
uniquely comfortable mattress 
ever made. My sixteen-year- 
old mattress is still in service 
without renovation of any kind 


EARS of serv- 

ice, and still 

good, is proof of 

mattress quality; it 

is another thing 
merely to claim. 


receiving 


dresses seen 


That’s the differ- 
ence between the 














" and is certainly good for six > . . 
on us page. It is of brown velvet a fa For the every week at-home of the ae — oe a ae 

4 — . — ao i ‘ © judge, ryt " g —_ > rs 
wit!) touches of black satin and a , winter, tea-gowns are increasingly ~ ley | > Me an the others. 
gu pe and sleeves of gold-colored worn by the more informal hostesses, and Proven Quality is 
= coo tags Spcnsingincten ony I these may take any number of pretty | more important than price, and yet the 

ost liberally this year, wherever a touch wane a . . ins. Reitien : ‘een, A 
m weper bgp nas es a, ferms and colors. They take, by prefer- | genuine Ostermoor costs no more than 
of hright color is required to lighten the ence, long forms, like those of the pre- h ae oe 
s the swarm of ‘just as goods’’ that 


strive for recognition by copying the 
Ostermoor trademark and 

the famous Ostermoor 

advertising. 

















GRACEFUL COIFFURE FOR A DEBUTANTE 


broidery, and meets under a small black 
satin bow. 

A pin stripe of black veivet breaks the 
royal-blue ground of the first dress here 
pictured. These velvet-striped materials 
are exceedingly new, and are sure to be 
seen more and more in the future. The 
combination of materials in this dress 1s 
particularly good. ‘The revers are of blue 
silk, the cuffs and waist-band and lower 
skirt of black satin. ‘The yoke is. of 
tucked blue chiffon set over a black lace 
band. The fringe is of closely hung twist- 
ed silk, in which blue and black strands 











15 Years Here 





Dewey. Srt 





























piece forms of netted silk cord and Prenat Tels 
chenille. Even these, however, are otten oa 
\RT BLUE AND BLACK COMBINATION again elaborated with long floss stitched = gRoWN VELVET WITH GOLD SATIN GUIMPE tains 
motifs, or with lower bands of macrame- — 
‘ombreness of a dark dress. The collar patterned nets, weighted by a deep fringe. -vailing dress, with close sleeves. One very ae a9 
the dauie . sol : Bed -etty sey Ao Stuffed 
dress just described, which turns The all-gold camise, which may be worn pretty tea-gown is of thin brown cloth, 






ver the V-shaped neck opening, is of em- 


alternate. 


The Ostermoor 


, ° . . San Francisco, Cal 
Very elaborate and costly trimmings will never mat, i gos + 10, 1910 
distinguish the richer reception gowns, | pack, get hard or Mes rs, Ost ' MOOR Co. 
° ° ° sentiemer t is about © 
and the queerest of queer colors are laid lumpy; is vermin-| teen years ‘ane yo 
over one anothe blushingly. Mauve ¥ from you a wonderfully com 
r one another unblushing); | proof, damp-proof, | fonabic Ostermoor Matrress, 


and cherry, the former over the latter, 
are combined in one Paris model shown 
elsewhere in this number; and violet over 
the same bright red and over a crimson 
are among the strange combinations now 
being made up in exclusive workrooms. 


and odor-proof — 
remember this. 


Get what you ask 


Although we have had an 
earthquake since then, the mat 
tress is still in use, in first-class 
condition, giving satisfactory 
service. Itake pleasure in en 
closing a photograph of my 


house, 271 Lee Street, Oakland, 
Cal., whee that Ostermoor 
Mattress is a most valued pos 


for; the trademark 
in the end and the 
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| 
In shot goods, however, these combina- | name woven in the| *ss!e" Nery truly. me 
tions are often | unusually lovely. Iwo | binding are your » 
pretty half-poplin weaves are conspicu- uarantee of the genuine Oste 
ously so. One blends a robin’s-egg blue e , ae eee 
with a lime green (almost a mustard) Send for Our 144-page Book 


shade, in a material so tinely corded that 
the resulting mixture is not only shot, but 








with Samples, Mailed Free. 


moiré in effect. Violet is mixed with a The Ostermoor Mattress is not for sale at 
bronze-green in another combination of the stores generally, but there’s an Ostermoor 
same weave. The effect is, however, | dealer in most places—the livest merchant in 
slightly characterless unless combined | town. Write us and we’ll give you his name. 
with some marked tone. Usually that } But don’t take chances with imitations which 
chosen is black, or quaint flounces of } are so promiscuously offered 


Chantilly are given to a plain frock of 
this sort. 

In the way of better known and less ex- 
pensive fabrics are peau de soie, cashmere, 
and henrietta cloth, the 
météore. This last been 
popular than this year. 


besides crépe 


has never more 


Sarrau effects in 


net overdresses are still in vogue, but Leatestaanee 
slightly changed in the upper portion as $18. 
well as in their name. ‘They are now In two parte, 


spoken of as camises. The richer ones are 
heavily beaded, or are made up in one- 


over black, white, or colors, with lovely 























with bands of Nile green satin. 





We will ship you a mattress by express, 
prepaid, same day your check is received by 
us, where we have no dealer or he has none 
in stock. 





OSTERMOOR & CO. 
153 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency, Alaska Fea*her & Down Co, Led 
oy 


Mattresses Cos! 
Express Prepaid 
Best biueand white 
stripe ticking, 





600. extra 


1 
satin finish ticking, 
$1.60 
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Finest Quality Furs 
Guaranteed By The Maker 


O YOU REALIZE the value to 

you of a furrier’s Guarantee ? 

And do you know that in five 

years the ALBRECHT workrooms 

have been enlarged over and over 

again to take care of the wonderful 
demand for 


Albrecht Furs 


Our raw skins are bought direct from 
the trapper and made up 
in our own clean, sanitary 
workrooms. We sell these 
guaranteed furs of world- 
wide reputation at prices, 
in many cases, actually 
lower than are asked for 
ordinary, commonplace 






















furs. We GUARANTEE 
quality, workmanship, 
fit, and satisfaction, or 


we refund your monéy. 
We illustrate one 

of our most popular 

and comfortable 

IgIo styles— 

Coast Seal 1910 Model 
52-inch Gibson Coat, 
trimmed with Alaska 
Bear, exquisitely lined 


ant Soe 


(Other qualities and styles in 
various fur both plain and 
trimmed—shown in catalog.) 


The Albrecht Fur Catalog No. 16 


60 pages. Sent for 4c. in stamps 


Shows hundreds of attractive styles in Fur 
Garments, eckwear, and Muffs; color photo 
graphs of 22 exquisite models; pages and pages 
of information—* Hlow to Choose Furs,” etc. 


We refer to any bank or business house in 
Saint Paul or Minneapolis. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON, ESTABLISHED 1855 


Sixth & Minnesota Sts., Station “G,” Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Led tips 


RUBBER BUTTON 


Hose Supporter 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 











is easy, safe and eco- 
nomical; allows the 
utmost freedom of 
movement and is 
readily attached. 
It interests chil- 
dren in dressing 
themselves. 














All genuine 
havethe G 
Molded 7 
Rubber Button, oh 
and Velvet Grip Yes 
\ is stamped on the loops. 


\ Sample pair, children’s size 


(give age), mailed on receipt 
of 16 cents. 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston, U.S. A. 














BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY 
vs, CORSET 
\ 


is a blessing to 
womankind. It 
insures ease and 
comfort to the 
mother and 
safeguards the 
life of the 
expected child. 
It allows the 
mother to dress 
pyright, as usual and to 


— preserve a nor- 

Rerthe mal figure. Send 

May. stamp for illus- 

trated booklet 

‘ No. 10 and 
4 _ photographs to 


BERTHE MAY, 125 W. 56th St., NEW YORK 


will save you 1-2 the cost of your 
shirtwaist bills; better, cheaper 
than ready-made waists. We do 
all cutting, furnish all material, 
all you do is the sewing. Write 

CUT-TO-ORDER today for ¢, free samples, 
measurem ks 














n guaranteed or money back. 


fac t 
Aasatawhocusteeish Adtran 
wanted for unoccupied territory. 
8ST. LAWRENCE MILLS 
Dept. I, Ogdensburg, B. Y. 
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HE season’s furs are the most com- 
Tes in their workmanship that 

have ever been seen. Matching, the 
making-up of a dice or diamond or other 
pattern out of skins of different shades, 
or with the nap turning in different 
directions, has become a point in which 
the highest ingenuity is required, and 
which, when resulting in some odd effect, 
commands the most remarkable prices. 
The matching of moleskin, which in one 
late model is arranged with a _ big 
checkered border around a long coat, is a 
particularly costly process, so much so, 
in fact, that the details of the’ unap- 
proachable garment in which it figures 
can scarcely interest the great majority 
of women whose means are not equal to 
such luxuries. 

Furs, however, though expensive this 
year, have never been so variously made 
up; and combinations which are possible 
te the woman of slender purse have never 
been so numerous. You will see them 
combined with cloth, with silk, with vel- 
vet, crépe, or silk muslin. Of course lace 
figures in the more elaborate wraps, 


especially those for the evening, but 
figured crépes with hazy designs, and 
light, airy shirred malines and _ tulle, 
often form the centre of a broad stole 


or muff. 

The silk or velvet and fur muff and 
wide stole cape which are shown first on 
this page illustrate one of the latest of 
the Parisian ideas in fur coquetry. The 
skin used is skunk. The boa is slit at 
intervals, and through the slits a shirred 
searf of gold-color silk is passed. The 
silk is veiled with brown chiffon. The 
muff is formed in the same way, the silk 
passing through the slits in the fur. In 
a similar model seal-brown silk is used 
without a chiffon veiling, and in some 
respects the effect is still richer, but the 
general effect of this fur set is to be seen 
in many plainer fabries. 

Aside from the innumerable 
which fur is being put as 


uses to 


trimming 
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SHOULDER SCARF AND MUFF OF SILK AND FUR 


(collars, cuffs, ete., upon evening as well 
as upon street costumes), its adoption 
for full-length coats, for short wraps and 


half-length jackets is threatening the 
supply a little bit more each year. 
Marabout, for this reason, perhaps, 


though it is always beautiful and 
ferred by some women, is seen again this 
year, together with various feather trim- 
mings. Full long boas, coquettish capes, 
and big muffs of marabout, with queer 
little ostrich tips projecting from the 
boa or muff, and even marabout and fur 
in small among the novelties 
offered in shops which formerly carried 
nothing but furs. 

The costliest fancies of the year are 
the full-length ermine coats plentifully 
sprinkled with tails, which are trimmed 
with the most unusual light or dark 
skins. A black ecaracul collar, or one of 


pre- 


sets, are 





























CARACUL COAT WITH VELVET TRIMMINGS 


pure white Japanese fox, may be trimmed 
with lynx or bearskin—these are the 
combinations which catch the eye in 
the most exclusive warerooms.  Enor- 
mous collars and very small cuffs of 
these contrasting furs are seen; or small 
collars and high, close cuffs may be used. 

The long earacul coat shown on this 
page is made up with the addition of a 
shaped band of velvet at the foot and 
a deep collar of the fur with a smaller 
one of velvet lapping over it. The use 
of the velvet with the fur is a point that 
should be observed. Diagonal bands, 
such as are here to be seen, are marked 
features of the trimmed muffs of to-day. 
Also let me say in passing that the 
black silk beaver hat oftenest accom- 
panies the caracul coat. 

One will be seen in the present illus- 








WRAP OF ERMINE WITH BAND OF BI 


tration. It has a deep band of 
that harmonizes with the coat trimn 
Tall, almost military, mounts are 
late features of winter millinery. 

In connection. with the latter, 
are large numbers of wide-brimmed 
that have light under-brims of sati' 
crowns of white or gray fox, or «of » 
salled white lynx. The brims of some ‘ 
the most extreme of these hats literal 
curtain the shoulders, while others agai! 
are mere “ stove-pipes ” without the leas 
pretence of a brim. 

The fur shoulder mantle is again wil 
us in quaint, loose, graceful shape-, 0 
any two of which appear to be alike. 4 
handsome scarf of lime-green woo! sali! 
bordered with wide bands of berskil 
recently caught my eye. The greet str? 
between the bands of fur 
covered with odd Oriental 
in which were both jade and carn lians 
The shoulder wrap in ermine which ¥ 
shown on this page is a_ particularly 
pleasing model of the year. I hav» se 
a twenty-four-inch-wide, soft, ermine scat! 
the ends of which were bordered wit 
Japanese fox. It formed part of a # 
that comprised a large blanket muf 
and a hat having a white velvet cro 
and a cloche brim of ermine. 

A fur hat accompanies one of the m0 
charming moleskin sets. The ski's 
mitred curiously in the long pointed 40 
flat boa, and in the full-crowne! ha 


bead otifs, 


The latter is confined in an almost clos 
“ree : \ 
fitting velvet band outlined wit gold 
and steel beads. At the centre of - 

stl 


front on the brim-band there is 4 
fur bow, which produces an effect ™ 
unlike a bathing-cap. 
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WHITE CHIFFON WITH EMBROIDERED NET 


HERE have been few seasons of late 

in-which things fashionable were so 

indefinable, and  go-as-you-please 
methods so general, always provided the 
individual will keep within certain 
bounds. Some of the leading designers 
are making up Renaissance dresses for 
the evening, and prophesying an early 
adoption of the full-skirted robes of that 
period. All, in the mean time, are con- 
tinuing to make narrow garments, close- 
sleeved ones, and the majority have re- 
turned to the Empire waist line; not in 
its highest form, to be sure, but in one 
that is an inch or more above the normal. 

With these they are adding touches 
n the way of lace or chiffon mantel- 
ets, queerer searfs than ever, and 
lichus of all sorts and fabrics. Egyptian 
touches figure on many of the opera and 
limner gowns, which consist in the use 
f odd opaque stones, such as jade, car- 
nelian, lapis lazuli, set in old silver or 
ulled gilt, made in the form of large 
brooches, odd pendants, clasps, bracelets, 
ind especially into necklaces. 

Medallions in antique silver, enclosing 
tones of this character, stud a _ black 
velvet neck-ribbon, closely or at intervals. 
lhe velvet may cease in the back where 
‘he two ends meet; or these may be con- 
tinued and allowed to hang to the waist- 
line in the back. The ends either float 

hind the wearer or are weighted with 
* jewelled ornament or tassel. 

Apropos of black velvet, the rage for 
it in Paris is said to be threatening the 
market supply, both as to the piece and 
the ribbon variety. Pure white dresses 
are often given a wide sash and ends of 
this velvet, or a lower skirt-band of it 
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Evurning Goluus 


with a yoke and upper sleeves shaped in 
the Breton form. A single black velvet 
parasol, which appeared late in‘ the sum- 
mer, 1s said to have given the vogue to 
the really queer black and white com- 
binations which are now resorted to. 
Prophets are forecasting a vogue for such 
parasols in the coming season. 

rhe woman who prefers to be peeuliar 
will find interesting combinations 
in black and white to stimulate her to 
further eccentricity. 
a leader of tashion has appeared in, her 
dress having been made up by one of the 
most exclusive houses in the world. The 
gown is a pure white météore creation 
with a bold appliqué trimming-band at 
the toot, of black velvet. It 1s worn with 
low-heeled, flat velvet slippers, having a 
narrow vamp, and white stockings which 


some 


Here is one which 
































PINK SATIN AND VENICE LACE 
are conspicuously in view beneath the 
black-bordered skirt. The 
a collection of jet bands, velvet covered, 
with a tall, stiff bow of velvet. ‘The 
dress is further accompanied by a Chan- 


head-dress is 


tilly cape. The combination is one to 
make timid women stare; but as this is 
exactly what the wearer desired, she is 
entirely satisfied. 

As an accessory to the evening toilette, 
especially for that designed for res- 
taurant or out-of-the-house wear, nothing 
has obtained a quicker or greater vogue 
than the queer little absurd garments of 
Chantilly, called mantelets. They are 
draped, flounced, plain, silk-banded, ac- 
cording to the caprice of the maker or 
the wearer. The Parisians have already 
dubbed them vétements pour rire, that is, 
mere jokes of garments, or make-believe 


ones. They serve no use at all, in the 
matter either of warmth or of grace, 

Odd burnous searfs of the silk muslin 
or chiffon are used by more conservative 
women. These are fringed at the ends 
with bead or silk fringe or are bordered 
all round with miniature satin roses, 

Phe gowns illustrated on this 
three of the most 


page 
graceful of the 
season’s models. ‘The first, designed for 


show 


a débutante, is of white chiffon, though 
equally adapted tor liberty silk or for 
veiling. It is trimmed with white ‘floss- 
embroidered net. 

furnished by the 
belt, ends, and bow. 


fouches of eolor are 


turquoise-blue satin 
rhe spiral hanging 
of the drapery and the soft transparent 
shoulder-cape are 
this simple model. 

A long panel of Venice lace, edged and 
lined with deep pink satin, and draped 
chiffon 


charming features of 


sleeves, are the most notable 
points of the second evening gown here 
pictured. The garment itself is of pink 
satin wool cloth, about the shade of an 
American Beauty Paler pink chif- 
fon is used for the puffs which will be 
seen around the skirt; and darker pink 
satin for the belt, panel foundation, and 
which will be 
seen in the back is a revived feature from 
last year, 


rose, 
edges. Phe square bow 


come mnto 
Ruby buttons 


which has more 
general tavor this season. 
eatch the sleeves together over the arm. 

Phere is an odd and not entirely com- 
mendable taney for flesh-colored satin 
slips under thin materials. Black, dark 
blue, and brown, and other veilings are 
mounted these by leading 
A dress so built is pictured on this page. 
The long tunic is of blue and silver shot 
gauze under a jewelled net. 


over houses 























BLUE NET WITH SAPPHIRES OVER SHOT GAUZE 
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SKINNER’S SATIN" 





1848 1910 


Skinner's 
Satin 


(27 AND 36 INCHES WIDE) 


They know 
We know 


“Skinner's Satin” is 
a household phrase to 
millions of American 
women. It stands for 
just one thing, namely, 
the best satin lining 
possible to produce. 
Its use means increased 
life, strength and beauty 
to any garment worthy 
of a satin lining. 


If you are not using 


SKINNER’S SATIN 


ask your friend whose 
clothes you admire, or 
your dressmaker, and 
lastly your dealer him- 


self. They know- 





take their views. 
Then you will agree 
with them and with us, 
that it is the best satin 
lining made. 

Remember also that 
if the lining does not 
wear two seasons, we 
reline the garment free 
of charge. We would 
not make this guaran- 
tee if there were not 
years of implicit faith 
behind every yard of 
Skinner’s Satin. 

In buying a Ready 
Made garment insist 
that it bear this label: 





The Satin Lining 


an this garment is 


MANUFACTURED 6¥ 


William Skinner & Sons 











KINNER’S SATIN SKINNER'S SATIN SKINNER 


We'll send you samples 
of some new shades, if 
you drop a_ post card 
with your dealer's name 
to our New York office. 

Address Dept. K. 
William Skinner & Sons 
Cor. Fourth Avenue and 17th Street 

NEW YORK CITY 
New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Boston 


Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 














Widths 


Remember the name 


PEQUOT 


and you can always get Sheets 
and Pillow Cases of the highest 
quality that launder better and far 
outwear all others. 

Those women who prefer to make 
up their own Sheets and Pillow 
Cases can buy Pequot Sheeting 
by the piece and be certain of the 
same superior quality. 





For sale by all dealers 


PARKER, WILDER & CO, 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


o% safe ofa ove 
Irish Poplin 


Trade Mark 


Oxidized Fast Colors 


Irish Poplin, which comes in all 
shades of pink, blue, green, laven- 
der, red, navy, etc., is now made in 
Oxidized You can wash any 
dress made of Irish Poplin without 
fear of the color changing, if the 
Oxidized guarantee was on the 
original Irish Poplin wrapper. 

Irish Poplin is the best wash fabric 
which has ever been woven at the 
popular price of about 29 cents a 
yard, and now that it has been 
made fast color, it will unquestion- 
ably be given the preference over 


all other dress fabrics. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you write us for information, 


Burton Brothers & Co. New York 
The 























Buckingham 


Garment , FoF S*!8"s 


H ol d er TROUSERS 









Increases 
sais life of gar- 
XMAS GIFT ments, preserves 


original lines and folds, 
saves closet space and expense of pressing. 
NO ADJUSTING—simply insert garment be- 
tween springs and it will be held in even tension. 
Holds up to 12 skirts or petticoats or 6 pairs of 
trousers. A practical, sensible gift. 
Special Xmas Offer, prepaid, only $1.75 
Money back if not satisfactory. Folder Free. 


BUCKINGHAM RAE CO., 
Dept. H, 177-179 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


BUST#° HIPS 


A VERY ACCEPTABLE 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


**HALL-BORCHERT PERFECTION 
ADJUSTABLE DRESS FORMS” 


do away with all discomforts and disappoint- 
ments in fitting, and render the work of 
dressmaking at once easy and satisfactory. 
This form’ can be adjusted to 50 different 
shapes and sizes; bust raised or lowered, also 
made longer and shorter at the waist line 
and form raised or lowered to suit any desired 
skirt length. It is very easily adjusted, can- 
not get out of order, and will last a lifetime. 
Write today for Illustrated Booklet containing 
complies line of Dress Forms with prices. 


Hall. Borchert Dress Form Co. 
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BLUE AND PERSIAN SILK 


OME beautiful 
weaves continue to 


appear in these first 
winter months, which 
seem, at least in connec- 
tion with the lines de- 
manded by fashion, to 
be really ideal for the 
purposes of home or in- 
door wear. Among them 
are shot serges, and fig- 
ured, striped, and shot 
silks, some of these be- 
ing self-patterned. Voiles 
are shot and figured, some 
of them combining odd 
dull shades such as deep 
violet in the ground color, 
with a gray-green large 
scroll pattern over it. 

Green having a shade 
of olive or some unusual 
suggestion of mustard 
color in it is a favorite 
this year for the soften- 
ing of other more pro- 
nounced hues. In some 
lights, fabrics having 
such greens in them 
shimmer into what al- 
most seems a solid green. 
Many crépes are shot 
with it; or a shot crépe 
will have a pattern over 
it, worked out in dif- 
ferent shades. 

Large numbers of silk 
and cotton voile dresses are seen among 
the late house gowns, some of them 
having a mesh as close as chiffon and 
others are as open as marquisette. One 
of the most attractive voiles I have seen 
consists of a gray-blue warp with pink 
interwoven cross-threads. The blue and 
the pink are alternately brought to light 
with every movement of the wearer that 
changes the folds. 

All of these fabrics, of course, require 
a silk or chiffon underdress, which may 
offer a distinct contrast in color or be 
chosen to emphasize any preferred shade 
in the shot outer material. Or, if the 
latter be plain, the slip itself will be of 
the changeable material. 

The season is particularly rich in in- 
expensive cotton and silk mixtures, much 
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Hashinns for the Home 










less perishable than the all-silk weaves 
and having much of the lustre and soft- 
ness of the latter; but*on the other hand, 
there are shot fabrics wholly of cotton 
which are being made up by the smart 
tailors of the city, who, as a rule, will 
handle only the costlier materials. They 
come in blendings of black and royal 
blue, in brown and black, in purple and 
black, and the effect of these dark com- 
binations, when mounted over a cherry or 
emerald or gold-colored foundation, is 
very rich. 

Though every thread in them is of cot- 
ton, they are trimmed with the richest 
of passementerie, or of Persian embroid- 


eries, or with bands of taffeta, satin, 
moiré, and even of thin velvet. They 
also are combined with Chantilly, as 


everything is to-day which can possibly 
be associated with it, or Malta lace, 
which is appearing here and there on 
some smart gown. 

Frocks made up on the lines shown on 
this and on certain other pages are all ex- 
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GOLD-COLOR VEILING WITH GREEN TRIMMINGS 


cellent ones in which to use the cotton 
voile, or shot and figured cashmere. The 
second gown illustrated on this page 
would be admirable for silk or cotton 
crépon, of which many formal and in- 
dividual costumes are made this year. 
That pictured is of bright gold ninon 
veiling, made up over gold satin of the 
same shade. The inverted-cross panels 
and skirt bands are of satin. The back 
is shaped exactly like the front, except 
that the panel is carried up to the yoke- 
line and is fastened under the yoke after 
the manner of a Watteau pleat, which it 
suggests. The small sleeve puffs which 
are a dainty feature of this model are 
of gold voile, as also is the chemisette. 
But the novelty of this dress and one 
indicative of the daring color schemes of 
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the moment lies in the small satin ban |s 
that outline the panels and the yoke, aid 
in the coarse macramé trimming bani ls 
that form the waist garniture. Thi se 
are all in vivid green, an emerald shale 
The lace is set over gold satin bands, ‘hie 
better to emphasize its startling brig tt- 
ness. 

The first dress pictured on this page 
offers a great contrast to that just 
seribed. It is made of silk-finished henyi- 
etta cloth, in a dark green-shaded bluve. 
All the new cloths of this character «re 
beautifully soft and drape graceful'y, 
The yoke of this gown is of net, horizon- 
tally tucked. It extends in a loose frill 
over the shoulders. The sleeve bands, | lie 
buttons, and the belt are of blue satin; 
the waist portion and the sheath hip- 
band are of Persian-patterned silk «and 
wool stuff. 

The third dress is one of the pre'ti- 
est of the prevailing close forms, which 
gown a graceful girl so admirably. It is 
made of cream silk crépon, combined with 
grayish-blue braid down the front and a 
skirt-band of trellis wool work, outlined 
with bands of plain blue. 

The subtle touches in many such mix 
els are to be noted in the trimmi 
which, while selected to harmonize 
fectly with a simple foundation material, 
often veers off from it into some dis- 
tinctly different one, as in the case of 
the gray braid trimming shown on the 
cream crépon. 
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CREAM SILK CREPON WITH GRAY BRAID 
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ERE are the characteristics of the 
H street costumes that mark the be- 

ginning of the real winter season: 
A trim, twenty-seven-inch jacket; a nar- 
row skirt, and one as short as the age 
and the figure of the wearer will permit; 
a close but easy sleeve with smartly 
trimmed cuff, and a coat top having any 
shade or color or facing or lack of facing 
which the individual taste may desire. 

Blue undoubtedly leads all other colors 
in popular favor. The fashionable shade 
is both dark and full of life; it will take 
black trimming well, and often does. 
But it may also be associated, and is 
by the leading tailors, with a_ bright- 
colored, white, or cream neck and wrist 
trimming. 

Striped serges and heavy shot ones are 
the last ery, though the most exclusive, 
really, are the new almost black seal- 
browns. These are richest in the wool 
satins and the silk-finished wool fabries, 
or in what is called commercially, though 
made by several houses, “ ratine,” a wool 
winter cloth in ecsating and in dress 
weights. The latter and the wool satins 
combine beautifully with brown furs or 
as a background for a rich fur set. 

Many serges having narrow, almost 
invisible lines are seen among the lighter 
weight street costumes, especially in 
those trim ones which are cut upon the 
general lines of that shown in the left- 
hand column. This model, which comes 
from the workrooms of a= world-known 
tailor, was first made up in pine-green 
cheviot, a material so similar to the finer 
serge as to be scarcely distinguishable 
from it. 

The seaming and stitching of this 
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TAILORED SUIT WITH WHITE COLLAR 


Fashions for the Street 


gown are both severely plain. The collar 
is of white cloth, enlivened by green and 
searlet embroidery. A band of white 
cloth is carried down the front, passing 
under the trimming-tab which will be 
seen in the illustration. A tab of the same 
width passes around the lower sleeve 
portion, partially confining the pleats, 
whieh are carried to the extreme edge. 
The jacket which is pictured — last 
among the illustrations here grouped 
shows one of the forms that often ae- 
company the fancy “afternoon bridge ” 
dress. It is a form of the Louis Quinze 
garment which each year, more or. less 
modified, appears made up in the hand- 
somer fabrics as an accompaniment to 
formal afternoon = dress. The model 
shown is ideal in many ways for the 
cloths and wool satins now in fashion. 
In all black wool satin with black silk 
erochet buttons, or those of earved jet, 





CLOTH COAT WITH EMBROIDERY 


it would be most distinctive; or in dull 
green with gold buttons and facing of a 
more decided green, it would be a hand- 
some accompaniment to a dark afternoon 
frock. 

Long black coats similar to the model 
shown in the eentre of the page are also 
regarded as prominent among the elegant 
necessities in the present year. That 
shown is of black, silk-finished cloth, 
with black satin cuffs and lapels and 
straps- across the back. Blue and gold 
embroidery upon the sleeves give a sharp, 
contrasting touch to the otherwise all- 
black effect of the garment. 

Many of the street hats now appearing 
are close-fitting, though by no means 
small, affairs. They frame the face, how- 
ever, or settle over it in a protecting 
manner, and are often made of material 
which, at least in the case of the brim 
or the crown, matches the frock or coat 
with which they are worn. A small or 
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COAT FOR AFTERNOON WEAR 


plentiful touch of fur is to be seen on 
many of the morning hats. The long 
brush which will be observed curling 
around the crown of the hat worn with 
the long coat just described, is the sole 
trimming of the wide-brimmed hat it 
adorns. It corresponds with the fur- 
bordered searf that is worn over the 
shoulders. 

Street gloves are not radically different 
from those of last year, except that more 
gauntleted ones are to be noted than in 
many seasons. Shades of quiet tan, rich 
dark brown, or gray are more advanced 
by certain merchants, and also those of 
dogskin or deerskin, which are heavily 
stitched in the back. Some smart women 
are adopting the yellow chamois glove 
for morning wear, but tan as well as 
apricot shades in the Mocha gloves are 
more to be recommended. White gloves 
are less novel, but they are worn in glacé 
kid with embroidered backs, by the 
smartest of women. 

For ceremonious afternoon and evening 
wear the preferred gloves are pale in 
tint when not cream white. Those for 
evening wear are tinted, usually har- 
monizing with the general Lue of the 
dress, but leaning toward its palest 
shade. 

The hand-bag, too, plays an important 
part in the fashions for the street. First of 
all, those for morning use are extremely 
large. Very few purses are carried, and few 
colored leather bags, though the rule that 
ealls for black ones of course has its ex- 
ceptions. The novelty shops are, in fact, 
showing large royal-blue leather bags, a 
few tan ones, and even an odd green or 
seal-brown example. But the bag which 
exclusive women are carrying is made of 
cloth or silk to match the gown with 
which it is carried. It is given metal 
mountings and rather short loop handles, 
and is fitted up with all the appointments 
of the finer leather articles. 

Black silk bags of this sort may have 
floss or jet or steel embroidery upon them, 
usually in the form of a monogram, or 
some small significant geometric figure. 
These bags have been advanced by a lead- 
ing Paris tailor, who made each one as 
an accompaniment to a dress ordered. 
Now all the good tailors are following his 
example, some even using furs as trimming. 








OU may sit at ease in an arm- 

chair and direct the fitting 
and draping of your gowns if you 
possess a Pneumatic Dress Form. 

It reproduces your exact fig- 
ure when inflated inside your 
fitted lining. 


Fitting 
your 
own 


back 


ADIES who have their dress- 
making done at home need not 
stand for hours, nor undress forty times 
a day, at the dressmaker’s request to 
“Just let me try this once more, please.” 
An unbecoming or ill-fitting gown is 
easily transformed, and making over or 
altering becomes a pleasure instead 
of a task. 


The same form may be used by any 
number of ladies. 





\ Hanging 
3 2 your own. 
skirt 
; 
| 
; 
CALL and see demonstration, or 
write for Fashion Book F-26 
When not in use let the air out 
and pack form and stand-rods in 
the box base until wanted again, r 
or the form may be left inflated | 
ready for use | \ i 
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a petticoat, 





PNEU FORM COMPANY 
322 Fifth Avenue 
N. W. Cor. 32d Street, NEW YORK 
Telephone 4250 Madison Squure 
All bclow linings are on the same size form, 
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Bishop Furniture 


is known throughout the world as the highest 
standard of quality. It makes most acceptable 
and lasting Christmas Gifts. We ship direct 
On Approval and Prepay Freight to all points 
East of the Mississippi Kiver and North of the 
Tennessee line. 










This Magnificent, 
Colental Library Ta- 
ble, 4 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. 


each end. Golden 


Oak only $22.75 


Genuine Mahogany 
only $24.25. Regu- 
lar value $40.00, 





















Beautiful ** Empire” Dresser 
—Your choice @enuine 
Mahogany, Golden Quartered 
Oak or pretty Bird's Eye Maple, 
3 ft.6in.wide. Handsome French 
Mirror 40x18 in. Special Price 
Regular value $45.00. 


$24.50 










ou save nearly one- 
alf. 
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$19 50 buys this Genu- 
. ine Mahogany 
* Colonial” Sewing Table. 
Has drop leaves and remov- 
able trays Top 35 x 18 in. 
You save $10.00. 




















S oy nine $9.75 


net - . 
Polish or Dull finish on all sides 
Top 21x17 in Ketail Val 





il Value 






send 25 cents for Bishop's 
Kook of Correct Farnitare 
Stiles, Shows over 1000 de. 
signs. Tells you how to » 
one-third in baying DIRECT, 
Write today. 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 
87-99 Lonia Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 


rence: Any Grand Rapids bank. 


“THE STAR” 
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This Book costs $1.50 to publish. 



















































© Asbestos Pad 


For Dining 
Tables 





The original and patented Dining Table Pad. 

Not an imitation. 

The best Pad manufactured. 

Made of a special grade of Asbestos of suffi 
cient thickness and weight to assure protec- 
tion from damage by heat and moisture, 
covered with double-faced cotton flannel to 
make it soft and noiseless. 

Pads and leaves made to fold to convenient 
size to lay away when not in use. 

Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats of same 
materials, size 5 to 18 inches, round, square, 
or oval 

Ask your dealer to show you.the STAR Pad. 

All Pads and Mats bear our trade-mark, * Star.” 

Write for descriptive booklet. 


KERNEY MANUFACTURING CO., 
246 W. 62nd St. - CHICAGO, ILL, 


























Only $13.65 


For this 4-piece, solid oak 
K. D. Suit 


Your money back if not 
worth double our price. 
Large chair and rocker, 26 
inches wide, have uphol- 
stered seats. Drawer in 
table. Early English or 
Weathered Oak finishes. 
Ask for Circular B for 
bargains. 

GRAND caries TyaniTUns 

MFG. COMPANY 

99 Fulton 8t., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


























* Good in all 
the grandeur and exquisiteness of 
old age.”,—Watt WHITMAN. 


Ir 


“ Therefore [ summon age 
To grant youth’s heritage.” 
—Rosert BrowNINec. 


a WO great poets, at 
ei least, have seen noth- 





ing in old age to 
cause dismay. To 
them, the decay of 
the body, which often 
strikes consternation 
to the soul, meant no 
more than the lower- 
ing of the barriers that set the soul free 
for the new adventure. But old age is 
only beautiful when, as in the case of the 
poets, it is enlarging and_ philosophic. 


THE PRESSURE OF LIFE 

There is no question but that life 
presses down heavily upon each of us. 
Wherever we are placed, whatever our 
advantages or disabilities, there is the 
effort of the spirit to cope with the 
physical needs, to adjust itself and realize 
itself despite the weight of matter that 
it bears. It was Sophocles, the most for- 
tunate of poets and of mortals, who said: 
“ Not to be born is past all prizing best; 
but when a man hath seen the light, this 
is next best, by far, that with all speed 
he should go thither whence he came.” 
He was most enviable and prosperous all 
his life. He was chosen by reason of his 
grace and beauty when he was only six- 
teen, to lead the choir that celebrated the 
victory of Salamis in song and dance. 
He held-high posts in the state always, 
and died old and honored at an advanced 
age; and yet the pressure of life was such 
that he accounted it better not to have 
been born. 

It is not always weakness, moral or 
physical, that goes under in the Atlas 
task of holding up the world on our bent 
backs. It is one of the inevitable griefs 
of life that the most eapable, the most 
highly organized, break under the strain 
and leave success and survival to the 
coarser-grained. 


THE CONFIDENCE OF CONQUEST 

Since life, then, is struggle, each step 
in advance tells, and nothing is more life- 
giving than the sense of conquest. Every 
victory means an increase of courage, 
every defeat a diminishing of vitality. 
Nothing is truer than that sentence the 
great painter, poet, author, sculptor, and 
mechanician, Leonardo da Vinci, jotted 
down in his note-book: “He selleth us 
treasure at a price.” Gifts in life are 
few, but treasure can be had by those 
who are willing to exert themselves to 
pay. The whole of education is to teach 
the young person that what he wants he 
must buy and pay for; but once he has 
learned that effort put forth brings with 
it a certain reward, he begins to conquer. 
“Will worketh wonders,” as the ancient 
adage runs; and education is a training 
of the will to work for what it wants; 
it is the power of slow conquest over 
brute matter. Success in applying will 
and getting results adds to life, while de- 
feat is the stairway to death. Such con- 
fidence as we acquire on this spinning 
planet, in this unfathomable universe, 
grows out of conquest. The habit of vie- 
tory gives assurance and power, and is a 
habit that can be more or less acquired. 
The sense that one cannot be overcome 
wholly leads to ever-persistent effort, and 
repeated effort ultimately makes an im- 
pression. It is the old, old story of the 
drop of water on a rock. 


THE COMPLETION OF AGE 

If life is an uninterrupted struggle, a 
continual pushing back against this brute 
universe that would like to destroy us, 
age usually grants us a space for rest 
and contemplation. For good or for evil, 
at about sixty our labor is well-nigh fin- 
ished. We have gained our little hoard, 
done our work, made our friends and 
enemies, and established our personality. 
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Conrerning Old Age 


Willrox 


By Louise Callier 


The time comes then to look about upon 
the world we have helped to make, to 
gauge our finished work, to give judg- 
ment upon the whole. Happy he, who 
ean, like the Preacher of old, find a solid 
basis for one moral maxim like “ the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom.” Fear, nowadays, has perhaps ac- 
quired a more eraven significance than it 
had in the days of the prophets, and we 
should be more likely to say that a high 
assurance brings its own reward, and the 
courage of goodness is the only true wis- 
dom. It would amount to the same thing 
in the end. 

One asset comes with age that is set 
upon a vigorous and active maturity. It 
is, at any rate, likely to be full of 
interests. Childhood, blind and dull and 
only half-awakened to the world around 
it, clamors for something to do, something 
to be interested in; youth acquires 
interests little by little; maturity has 
interests heaped ‘upon it; each one 
spreads out into so many side interests 
and activities that life is apt to be over- 
full. Age, at* last, is full of them, and 
never suffers from emptiness. There is 
all the past to be lived over and remem- 
bered; there is the present contempla- 
tion; there is the spread of the universe 
about us and our growth in perception 
extends unfinished at the field of the un- 
known and the speculative. 


THE HUSHING OF HOPE 


As we near old age two of the most 
irritating and exacting of human quali- 
ties are either dead or dying: desire and 
hope are hushed at last and we have a 
little freedom from their eternal exac- 
tions. For better or for worse, life is 
made; it is futile to moan over it and 
wish it otherwise; it is wageless to hope 
for more or better life. Freedom sets in 
then and we can contemplate. Whoever 
has been active and serviceable for sixty 
years has won the right to let the world 
take care of itself, to shunt the Atlas bur- 
den, and stand upright and look on at the 
world. 


THE PROGRESSIVE QUIET 
With age the spirit that views the 
world becomes quieter and quieter, and 
time seems hardly to exist. The hours, 
the days, the years, speed by on silent 
feet, and the marks that meant long years 
in youth slip by like moments. Every 
twilight from the first one we note is a 
preliminary to old age, the moments of 
pause and rest before the new adventure. 
The glare of day and all its restlessness 
fade into a soft and fluid dusk; outlines 
are obscured; sounds are hushed. Our 
short shrift in this world is making tow- 
ard the utter dark and the deep sleep; 
we pardon ourselves the mistakes of the 
tumult, realizing upon how small a 
knowledge we built our acts; and our 
final charge is full of the sense of our 
limitations and handicaps. In the general 
float of circumstances there have been 
few hard-and-fast rules to hold by. It 
would seem that the poet was right when 
he said: 
“Enough now if the Right 
And Good and Infinite 
Be named here—as thou callest thy hand 
thine own, 
With Knowledge absolute, 
Subject to no dispute 
From fools that crowded youth nor let 
thee be alone.” 


THE VALLEY OF VISION 

We have named the good, the right, 
the infinite, if we have not attained them. 
Perhaps the stretch of the universe is 
great enough, perhaps the journey of 
existence is long enough for us to attain 
that which here we only succeed in nam- 
ing. Something it is, at any rate, to the 
glory of man, that he conceives higher 
than he'reaches; that he always names 
higher things than life grants. Whoever 
has kept on good terms with himself has 
managed, when age sets in, to establish 
a certain firm body of doctrine to hold to. 
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If the set words of man-made creeds prove 
fallible, the ethical purport of the world 
proves rock-fast; loyalty, faith, courage, 
beget peace; but weakness, uncertainty, 
fear, inherit hell. Unless a man manages, 
too, to fling aside all worldliness, to 
scorn the bondage of man-made opinions, 
to win, again, the outlook and the estate 
of childhood, age withholds its vision. 

A very great but little-known poet 
writes of his childhood: 

“All appeared new and strange at 
first, and inexpressibly rare and delight- 
ful and beautiful. I was a little stranger, 
which at my entrance into the world was 
saluted and surrounded with innumerable 
joys. My knowledge was divine... . | 
knew not that there were any sins or com- 
plaints or laws. I dreamed not of pover- 
ties, contentions, or vices. All tesrs and 
quarrels were hidden from my eyes. Every- 
thing was at rest, free and immortal.” 

Then he adds, with a touch of pathos: 

“I knew by intuition those things 
which, since my apostasy, I collected 
again by the highest reason.” 

We are entered into life as into a 
school for training, but, unlike the school, 
life does not withdraw us from tempta- 
tion, but flings us into the midst of the 
whirlpool, to try our strength and cour- 
age. The child’s insight into life is the 
right one; his friendliness and trust, his 
dependence upon his kind, his love of 
man and nature, these through all the 
turmoil and offences and taunts of life, 
he must hold fast or recapture, in order 
that age may descend upon him in peace 
and he may dwell, during the last pause, 
before the end, in a valley of vision. 
Knowing that life, despite its seeming 
contradictions, has not developed by 
chance, but has been a purposeful de- 
velopment, he can afford to trust the 
future and to look forward to death as 
but a passing onward with such knowl- 
edge and such power as he has gathered 
in the strife. 

Life takes on fairer tints, too, as we 
prepare to leave it. Who would have 
guessed how precious the mere regularity 
ef the daily routine would grow, the 
common aspects of the world? We feel 
toward it the same lingering tenderness 
that we feel for a place soon to be left 
forever, that has long been our home. 
The very objects we have overlooked in 
scorn or indifference show a new beauty. 
And what if our prayers have gone un- 
answered? If the things we have wanted 
and have striven for have still escaped 
us? The great things are free for the 
asking. The vision of the universe in 
its holy order is spread alike before us 
all; the beautiful wheeling of the seasons 
and nature’s interchange of death and 
life, the stars that year upon year wheel 
in their paths through the sky, and the 
sun and moon, and shifting colors of the 
horizon that never disappoint us. And 
though ease and distinction may be with- 
drawn, to none is the cup of happiness 
denied. Each one of us has the chance 
to pass it to some neighbor and increase 
the sense of human kinship. And surely 
it is better to have done this than to 
have been crowned a king, or to have had 
power to crush millions of men and take 
their goods: or even to have roused envy 
and covetousness in the heart of the least 
of our brothers. Better, indeed, to be the 
lowliest among men, than in old age to 
see oneself a stumbling-block to those one 
should have lifted. 

So, in age, the world’s aspect is re 
versed again. It is not the great, the suc- 
cessful, the powerful, we admire, but th« 
simple, average man, who helped where 
he could: who endured with fortitude and 
came to the end of the struggle with 
faith and peace in his heart and trust for 
the new adventure. 

“Far around and beyond whatever is 
exceptional and illustrious in human lif 
stretches that which is average and un 
perceived.” So when toward the end we 
linger in the valley of vision, a thousand 
unnoted beauties spring up and the mean 
ings of life seem less obscured, and the 
vision is the vision of reconciliation, 






























Woodwork in the Home 


Bu Martha Cutler 


























of a house is 
the frame for the 
picture. Serving that 
/} purpose, the impor- 
<a) tance of its correct 
treatment cannot be 
exaggerated. We all 
know that to frame 
pictures perfectly is a difficult art, one 
that eannot be undertaken without knowl- 
edge, experience, and infinite care in each 
individual case. We may not all know 
the essential characteristics of a perfect 
frame—that it must be subordinate to 
the picture and yet so well planned in 
color, weight, and character that the eye 
urasps it and the picture together with- 
out a thought for it other than entire 
satisfaction in a delightful whole. 

The beauty of the lines, the proportions, 
the style, and the materials used in the 
frame for the interior of a house lie large- 
ly in the hands of the architect. But it 
is possible to direct him, and frequently 
necessary to restrain his flights of 
faney, if he is a lover of the ornate. He 
may be a “ period” decorator and archi- 
teet combined, who believes in giving all 
helpless souls, who dare not object, a 
Louis XV. drawing-room and an _ Eliza- 
hethan dining-room. ‘Turn an intelligent 
eye of interest upon his plans before it is 
too late and make him consider your 
plans for furnishing before the woodwork 
: decided upon. 

It is almost invariably necessary to in- 
sist first upon simplicity. An _ ornate 
frame draws the eye from the picture. 
Moreover, a prudent housewife, with 
thoughts of future accumulations of dust, 
which falls, alas! upon the just and upon 
the unjust, in new houses as well as in 
old, will demand smooth, well-rounded 
mouldings, absolutely without projections 
ind with as few corners as possible for 
practical as well as wsthetic reasons. 

We cannot all build new houses or 
make over our old ones, so that many 
must perforce make the best of the con- 
struction of the interior finish. But we 
can alter its color and in that way effect 
a marvellous improvement. In a new 
house we can have complete control of the 
color; and its importance, whether in new 
houses or in old, cannot be exaggerated. 
It is as important in the woodwork as in 
the wall-eoverings and other furnishing. 

Again we are reminded that we are 
making the frame for our picture, and 
that perfect harmony in color is its most 
ssential characteristic. Without it we 
tre lost, and with it numberless mistakes 
n construction can be made inconspicu- 
ous. It is unfortunately the rule (or 
shall we charitably say has been the 
rule?) for the majority of house-builders 
to have the woodwork of a house finished 
before the wall-coverings are even con- 
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sidered. The universal decision was to 
have all hard wood finished naturally and 
all soft wood painted white. Alas! that 
method of procedure can be compared only 
to the purchase of picture-frames by the 
wholesale for pictures as yet unbought. 
We can breathe a thankful sigh for the 
soft wood painted white, and begin to 
cherish a hope that the era of boastful 
pride in the possession of natural-finished 
hard wood is passing. It is a chastening 
bit of knowledge for all who stil! cherish 
that pride and are looking forward to 
furnishing houses down to it (I will not 
say up to it) to realize that it is a 
problem that puzzles the most skilful of 
decorators and makes them wish that they 
had never entered that trying profession. 
White woodwork and dark woodwork 
may be treated harmoniously in number- 
less combinations, but for natural light 
oak woodwork there are distressingly few 
possible combinations and those few do 
not satisfy the highest artistic taste. 

If you are building a new house decide 
upon all the wall-coverings before the 
painters are even allowed to prime the 
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be removed sometimes, to be sure, with 
considerable trouble, if one wishes a stain 
where there has been paint. More fre 
quently comparatively little trouble is 
found if it is to be paint over pai or a 
dark stain over a light stain. The one 
impossibility seems to be to change a dark 
stain to a light stain. The most resource 
ful painter will shake a dubious head over 
that demand. 

The person who decides on the color 
has the diflieult time. Make the painte: 
give you samples of his colors on pieces 
of the same wood as that used in the room 
under discussion. Let them be generous 
pieces and do not give your final decision 
until you have allowed them to dry out 
thoroughly, have tested them carefully 
with the wall-covering, and, if there are 
several doors in the room, have pictured 
in your mind the accentuated effect of a 
mass of the color. Sometimes a color that 
will be harmonious and very agreeable as 
an outline (that is for casings, mould 
ings, bascboards, ete.) will not be at all 
agreeable spread over a large surface. 

The rule governing the selection of the 
color is the same as that governing the 
choice of the color of a frame of a picture. 
It must harmonize with the entire color 
scheme of the room Whether it shall 
strike the color note of the background of 
the paper or that of the furniture must 
be dependent upon the character of the 
room. The character of a_ living-room, 
library, hall, or dining-room usually 
makes it advisable to have the woodwork 
dignified and dark. In such rooms the 
suggestion for the color is taken from the 
furniture or dark wall-covering, while the 
character of a bedroom seems to require 
delicate color, which usually leads to the 
selection of white for the woodwork. 

On the other hand, a Colonial living- 
room with mahogany furniture is more 
frequently finished with white woodwork, 
although, if the walls are dark, a mahog- 
any stain may be more effective. Unless 
the walls are quite dark, so that white 
woodwork is conspicuous and “ liney,” it 
is usually pretty safe to use it in any 
rooms, if it is toned to harmonize with 
the wall. We must never forget, however, 
that there are numberless tones of white 
and that there is a fine distinction in the 
appropriate tone to be used. 

White woodwork may be enamelled or 
it may be finished dull. For the dull 


























SOME BEAUTIFUL COLONIAL PANELLING 


woodwork. You may want it stained 
rather than painted and priming will in- 
terfere sadly with that. If you are plan- 
ning repapering an old house remember 
that the woodwork is as important as the 
paper and must be considered very care- 
fully in relation to it. 

The possibilities of stains and paints 
are infinite, especially if they are in the 
hands of a skilful painter. Between them 
they can work miracles. Old finishes can 





finish the last coat of paint may be what 
is technically known as “ flatted” with 
turpentine. There is another finish in 
which a little varnish is mixed in the last 
coat of paint. This finish cleans better 
than the flat finish. 

Few of us can have panelled walls, 
beautiful though they are. We can find 
no better examples for beautiful panelling 
than in the old Colonial homes of this 
country and the old halls of England. 
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Reversible, 
Seamless, 
Artistic 
Wool Rugs 


made to order in any color, or 
combination of colors, to match 
your color scheme, and in any 
width or length. Not a pat- 
tern rug made by the bale for 
all alike, but individual rugs 
for each in soft and restful 
plain color, self tone, or har- 
monious contrast, forming a 
delightful chromatic blending 
with the surrounding decora- 
tions of your room. 





THREAD 


AND 


THRUM | 
RUGS 








**YOU CHOOSE THE COLORS, 
WE’LL MAKE THE RUG ”’ 


$3.00 per square yard 
and upwards 
and worth the money. 


From coast to coast—in 
country club, bungalow, den, 
and home — everywhere, in 
fact, where good taste prevails, 
Thread and Thrum Rugs are 
without a peer. We copy 
none, but originate in weave, 
design, and coloring; our de- 
signers are graduates of foreign 
art schools and skilled in color 
harmony. 


The Thread and Thrum name is copy- 
righted. Anyone selling or representing 
other rugs as Thread and Thrum Rugs will 
be prosecuted. 


Sold by best shops. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 
New York 
Wholesale Selling Agents 
Write for Color Card 


THE THREAD AND THRUM WORKSHOP 
Auburn, N. Y. 
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CHILDREN nourished in infancy. with 


f BORDEN’S 
' EAGLE BRAND 
_ CONDENSED MILK 


are healthy and strong and 
usually develop exceptional mental 
and physical capabilities 





When properly administered to meet 
the individual requirements of the child 


EAGLE BRAND 


Is the best and safest food 
for infants. Fifty-three years’ 
experience has proven it. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
** Leaders of Quality” 
Est, 1857, New York 
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Amusing 


LL mothers know how 
impossible it seems at 
times to amuse chil- 
dren who are house- 
bound because of in- 
dispositions or bad 
weather. Even the 
magic of “ once-upon- 
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Grandmother Used 


Kingsford’s Corn Starch. She made good 
things to eat with it. For over 60 years 
Kingsford's has been celebrated for its ex- 
treme delicacy and purity. It takes weeks of 
—_ old-fashioned care to produce 


WN NGSFORD: Ky 


OSWEGO 
CORN STARCH 


—while ordinary corn starch can 
be made in a few days. 
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these low-grade corn starches 
as for Kingsford’s. 

It will pay you in every way to jn- 
sist upon Kingstord’s Corn Starch, 

The Cook Book “Q” tells “What a Caok 
Cught to Know About Corn Starch,” 168 of the 


best recipes you ever uied. /¢’s Fre@—ijust 
send your name on a post . 


T. KINGSFORD & SON 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 
National Starch Company, Succescors 
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TOY 


OF STONE. 
Marvelous 
Fascipate, educate young and old. 2. 
dertal Dr. Richter’s Anchor Blocks. 


Toys. 


Electricity Book for Boys 
By JOSEPH H. ADAMS 


knowledge of electricity will be quick- 
any boy in constructing home-made 
1s, switches, insulators, coils, etc., 
can be easily built by following the 
cal directions set down in this instructive 
wath a itertaining book. Illustrated. $1.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 












Beautiful 


Pree Book of 


log re of dealer or send tod. 
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The toy that teaches 


cate your child while I plays. 
cols oe snd all particulars Free. 


earn how to edu- 
Get our 


ook designs to 
Be ie any). Amer- 
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wanted. 





_ SOLDIER BOY” GAME 


obedience. Fame y' courage, 
nd for On --h - Fecal s Story,” 


ERNEST aaa KON, 2 Clark &t., Brookiyn. N.Y 


page child hours at 
time, 
Jack's Letters” on 
Fe. Success. 


unattended. 


Agents 
free. 





CHALMERS KNITTING CO., 






esis Chenodenl aa oo hove found i 
Illustrated "Poroskait" Booklet sent on request, 
32 Washington Street, Amsterdam, N. Y. 







































a-time ” stories some- 
times fails to work its charm, and the 
patience of the adult is sorely taxed. In 
fact, children demand change and variety. 





























JOE, WHO IS ALWAYS CHEERFUL 


and their remarkable 
have delighted 


Puneh and 
contortions and 
youthful audiences for these many years. 
There are mothers who object to this 
worthy pair, however, and such will wel- 
come the more refined puppet show. 

Even one or two puppet heads will 
furnish endless amusement. A half-dozen 
or so will provide the east for an entire 
matinée performance. ‘I'hese are on sale 
in various shops, and each one is accom- 
panied by a cotton “ kimono.” It is closed 
all around except at the bottom, through 
which aperture the hand slips, placing the 
thumb in one sleeve, the middle finger in 
the other, the forefinger in the neck. 

If genuine finger puppets are not to be 
found, you may be sure of procuring sub- 
stitutes at a favor-counter in some shop 
where bonbon-boxes are kept. Many of 
the latter have covers in the shape of 
heads representing different nationalities. 


Judy 
dialogues 














LITTLE MISS CHRYSANTHEMUM 


Unele Sam, Santa Claus, flaxen-haired 
Duteh maidens, Miss Chrysanthemum are 
al] to be seen there or in some shop where 
holiday novelties are kept. 

Utilize a ecurtained doorway for your 
stage-setting. Comfortably seated behind 
the curtain, you can thrust your arm 
through, resting the elbow on a table. 

Betore giving his or her rdle the puppet 
should bow to the children and make a 
speech to them in the dialect of the nation- 
ality he or she represents. The mother or 
other entertainer who is a good story- 
teller will appreciate the possibilities in 
this suggestion. Clog-dances (with a pair 
of clappers in your right hand to accen- 
tuate the act), a realistic turning of the 
head, right, left, and with a full rotary 
movement, wil! cause no end of merriment. 
To add to the personality of the puppet 
give each one a name. “Joe,” the colored 
gentieman, in his darky dialect will ad- 
dress his audience as “ chilluns.” 

Then there is the clown, who introduces 
himself as “Slivers,” “ Raffles,” or some 
other well-known character, and who 


By Louise E. Dew 







Children 








keeps up a fusillade of witticisms, always 
giving the personal touch by bringing in 
the names of the children in his audience. A 
pocket handkerchief of ample size enables 
the clown to do numerous eontortions. For 
example, may suddenly collapse to a 
flat his head showing, but he 
still matter what happens to 


he 
only 
no 


mass, 
smiles, 


him. One can use this as a moral 
Improvise jingles that will emphasize 
your point—anything that will have 
rhyme or rhythm, for sing-songy jingles 
appeal to children. For instance, Slivers 


may say in an appealing voice: 


Dear little folks, be cheerful, 
No matter what oceurs; 

*Tis foolish to be tearful 
And make bad matters worse. 


Little Miss Chrysanthemum will make 
a demure début, pitter-pattering across 
the “ stage” in her imaginery clogs with 
many coy glances. She, too, may intro- 
duce herself, by saying: 


I come from a land that’s strange to you, 
Where we use chop-sticks to eat our food. 
Where we have no chairs nor beds, ’tis 
true, 
And yet they say we’re never rude. 


She then proceeds to tell a charming 
about cherry-blossom land, where 
to never ery, and 


story 
babies are supposed 

















THE JOLLY LITTLE CLOWN 


where little boys and girls are always 
happy. A beautifully realistic touch ma) 
be given at this juncture by the little lad) 
from Japan producing from the sleeves ot 
her mysterious kimono a package of Jap- 
anese water flowers. Placing a finger-bow! 
before her on the table, half filled with 
water, she drops some of the nondescript 
slips of paper in the bowl and invites the 
children to watch them cnange into flowers 
and all sorts of shapes. A story about 
springtime in Japan, and the lovely 
flowers of that country may interest. 

John Chinaman makes his appearance 
in the same quiet, unobtrusive manne! 
and at once bows to the right and left. 

A box of Chinese parlor fireworks in 


the hands of this puppet will be the 
means of much wonderment to the 
children—no noise, no smoke, just the 


blaze of pin-wheels, flowers of all seasons, 
and marvellous color effects. These, 
are for sale in shops where Oriental good= 


too, 

















JOHN CHINAMAN 


water flowers and fire 
and a few cents 
afford no end ot 


are kept. Both 
works cost but a trifle, 
worth in reserve will 
delight to the children. 
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The Ladies’ 
Home Journal 


For 4 Cents 
a Copy 


The leading magazine in the woman’s field 
is now possible at that price by this plan: 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal - 24 numbers 


(A complete magazine twice a month) 


The Saturday Evening Post - = 52 numbers 


(A complete magazine every week) 





76 numbers 
at 4 cents each 
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For Three Dollars 


We will send all 76 magazines 








snags 
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During a year to any address. You cover the whole 
family reading: the “JOURNAL” for the child, girl or 
woman; the “Post” for the young man and man, and 
you have the undisputed leader in each field—the best. 


Can you do more with 
your Christmas money ? 


Give three dollars to any of our authorized sub- 
scription agents, reputable newsdealer, or send to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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‘When they c come tear- 
ing downstairs on 
Christmas morning see 
that they’re clad in 
MH, 


Knit Nighties 


There won't be any colds or illness 
during the holidays or the rest of the 
season for that matter. 

Knit Nightgowns for babies and Knit 
Night-drawers for the older children 
protect against every chill. 

The price is 50c and ypware at your 
dealers—Write for catalog G. 

Also Knit Bands, Undervests, 
Didies, etc. 


NOVELTY KNITTING CO., Albany, N. Y¥. 
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Ralph Lewis Rogers, 
North Cambridge, Mass,” 


This is a Mellin’s Food baby. 
He has been really nourished, not 
merely fed. 

If you want your baby to be 
strong and healthy give him a 
food that nourishes, not simply 
satisfies -- give him 


Mellin’s Food 


Our helpful, fully illustrated book, 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” Free, 
together with a Trial Size Bottle of 
Mellin's Food. Write for it today. 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
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HAT one can do with 
a yard of material, 
a needle, and a little 
time, is practically 
demonstrated with 
} seventeen useful gifts 

for an infant, made 
from one yard of 
handkerchief linen. A 
lesson in economy in both material and 
time is to be found in this set of gifts. 
Each article is independent of the others 
as a gift. They are purposely not made 
into a set. 














THREE PRETTY BIBS 


The material used in making these 
articles should be matter of the greatest 
consideration. The linen must be sheer 
and very fine. The list of the seventeen 
articles is as follows: ‘Three bibs, a 
sachet, a pair of sleeve straps, a carriage 
strap, a handkerchief-case, a pocket for 
baby’s own handkerchief, and six small 


Gifts for the Baby 


By Eliza S. Winn 


edge finished in cross-stitch. It buttons 
on to a ribbon, thus being easy to remove 
for laundering. It is ornamented with 
tassels made of the floss, and is, on the 
whole, one of the most attractive of the 
set of gifts. 

A pair of sleeve straps or armlets are 
decorated with a design of forget-me-nots. 
The little petals of the flowers are. formed 
of the riee-stitch, the thread being wound 
several times around the needle, which is 
then put down through the linen. Two of 
these stitches are made in each petal. 
The edge is scalloped; and inside, run- 
ning abotit half-way around, is a casing 
holding tiarrow elastic. These bands are 
to hold up baby’s sleeves when they are 
too long. 

The little etivelope sachet is decorated 
with violets and closes with a button and 
loop over a pad of wood-voilet sachet. 

Six stall handkerchiefs, each four 
inches square, are hemstitched and have 
“ Baby ” worked in the corner. It is a 
French faney to have handkerchiefs of the 
baby’s own, and a fancy much commend- 
ed by physicians and nurses. A _ little 
embroidered packet is made, to be pinned 
with a gold safety-pin to baby’s dress. 
In this is kept his very own little hand- 
kerchief. A case made of two four-inch 
squares of cardboard, linen-covered, holds 
those not in use. A letter B is worked 
on the top of this case, and an elastic 
band holds the two squares together. 

The cap is cut in a half oval seventeen 
inches across the straight line and twelve 
inches to the edge of the curve. It is 
buttonholed all around in a tiny scallop 
and has a little wreath and bowknot de- 
sign at the centre of the straight edge, 
which conies just over baby’s forehead. 
Long eyelets or buttonholes are embroid- 

















‘A BEAUTIFUL GIFT frerents Spitting Food mitt 


Dispenses with the 
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La d Handy ,f 1 lid 

Baby - Plate ‘ie Feed “Themariven 
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rim catches any overflow 

' ating Is emer. clean, comfortable, 
ze of « y plate, one solid 

i ina stores or sent 
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lelivery guaranteed 
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Will not tarnish or brea 
For Children from 1 to 8 Vears 
ROYAL BABY-PLATE CO. | 
19 Burling Slip. New York | 














a STEPPING-STONE TO WEALTH 


™ is the a saving of money You and 


2) members of your family can easily coltivate this 
i admirable habit by putting a dime in 


Grab’s Keyless 
Basket Bank 


rapidly Deposit of each coin registered 
automatically. Capacity $30 Bank opens 
when $5 or multiple thereof has been deposi- 
ted. Cannot be opened otherwise. Made of 
solid steel, oxidized copper finish. Size 236 x3 
Ps Price $1.00, prepaid in U. S. Money 
2ack if not satisfactory. An appropriate Xmas gift. Order NOW. 


VICTOR M. GRAB & CO., B18 Ashland Block, Chicago. I 


“Patty Comfort” 


( Patented.) 
Feels like a live Baby when filled with hot 
water. The body is a shaped hot water bag, 
of best quality rubber, hidden by clothing. 
Patty Delight Comfort (like picture) 
undresses, has modelled baby face, wears 
pink or blue cape coat and white cap 
Postpaid, $2.00. 
Send for Colored Picture of Com- 
fort Family and Rabbit. 


Mistress Patty H Comfort, 183 Main St., Andover, Mass. 


“ 

Home-Making ,theNew Profession” 
Is a 70o-page booklet—it’s REE. Home study domestic science 
courses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions. 
Am. Schoo! of Home Economics, 608 W. 6th 8t., Chisage, Ill. 








every day Your money accumulates | 

















THE BABY’S SACHET, ARMLETS, AND CARRIAGE STRAP 


handkerchiefs with “ Baby ” embroidered 
on each, a washable cap, and a_pillow- 
case. 

The three bibs are different in the edge 
finish, One has a Fretich btuttonholed 
seallop. Another has a pieot edge, which 
is made by buttonholing ten stitches, car- 
rying the thread back five stitches, and 
buttonholing over this little loop, then 


ered an inch apart all around the curved 
edge, one inch ifside the scallops. 
Through these is tun a hemmed strip of 
the linen atid by this the cap is drawn 
into shape. These strings, which have a 
flower and scallop at each end, may be 
drawn out when the aap is to be laun- 
dered. 

Finally, the baby’s pillow-case is ten by 
thirteen inches in size. 
It is finished around the 











edge with Fayal work, 
the exquisite open-work 
done by the Portuguese 
nuns on the Isle of 
Fayal and brought into 
prominence in the Unit- 
ed States during the 
World’s Fair at = Chi- 
eago. This Fayal work 
is a form of drawn-work. 
Ten threads are drawn 
each way, three threads 
are left, and ten more 
are drawn, continuing 


A HANDKERCHIEF-CASE, POCKET, AND HANDKERCHIEF until there are eight 


working another ten stitches and making 
another loop. The bib with feather- 
stitched edge has the appearance of a 
yoke with straps under the arms. The 
decoration on this is garlands of French 
knots and flowerets, the flowers made 
with bird-stitech, which is simply a loop- 
stitch caught at the end.° 

The embroidered carriage strap has the 


rows of open squares. 
Whip over the threads and form squares 
at the edge in pyramids by buttonholing 
two squares across, two down, two across, 
two down, two across, and two up, two 
across, and two up. 

The designs for these seventeen gifts 
may be bought of the Bazar stamped on 
a yard of tine linen ready for working. 
The price is two dollars. 








ED. PINAUD’S 
LILAC 
VEGETAL 


Exquisite toilet water for 
men and women. No gift 
more pleasing nor in better 
taste. Sold by drug and 
department stores the 
world over. 75c (6 02.). 
Send 10c to our American 
Offices for a liberal testing 
bottle. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 


502 ED. PINAUD BUILDING 
NEW YORK 











of Every Woman 
whatever her sphere of life, N 
is to look attractive fa 
Beauty, like ihealth,a § 
good physiq a healthy 
mind, isa “Gift from God."" 


Elizabeth Hubbard’s 
Grecian Preparations 
These preparations are 

simple aids for preserving 

natural beauty of face and 

form 

Full directions for home 

treatment 

The CORPS of ASSISTANTS 
in Mrs. Hubbard's charming 
Fifth Avenue Salon has been 
thoroughly trained in the leading Eu 
ropean beauty schools. Treatments 
may be had in the privacy of the Salon, 
in hotels or residences, as desired 
A CHARMING CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
The Elizabeth Hubbard Beauty Box. A 
handsomely Japanned case containing 
an assortment of Greeian preparations 
for the face and skin, especially useful 
and of value during the winter months. 
Price, $28, f.0.b. New York 

Send for a free copy of the Denali, il 
lustrated brochure, “ pels How Ac 

— and Retained,’’ giving a ful 


w= 
First Duty i 


list of Mrs. Hu bbard’s Grecian 
preparations, also price list 


: jj 
Elizabeth Hubbard g{4f 
505 Fifth Ave 
New York 


uj 








Any man, every man, all men would 


appreciate the 
Krementz Gift Box 


A set of four of the famous 14-K Rolled Plate 
Krementz Collar Buttons (that will last for 
years without losing lustre). A new one free 
for every one broken or damaged from any cause. 
Packed in an attractive ribbon-tied box. 

One Dollar the set of four. If not found 

at your haberdasher's or jeweler's, a set 

will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

KREMENTZ & CO. 

120 Chestnut St., NEWARK, N. J. 














BEAUTIFUL FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World's Great Paintings 
Awarded 4 Gold Medals. 


ONE CENT 


each for 25 or more. 
Size 514x8 (6 to 10 times the 
size of this Baby Stuart). 
Send 2sc. for 25 art subjects, 
or 25 for children or 25 Kit- 
tens, or 25 Madonnas. 
SPECIAL OFFER 

for December. Send 5 two- 
cent stamps, mention this 
offer, and we will send beau- 
tiful Catalogue and TEN 
pictures, each 54x8. Every 
one a gein of art. 


THE PERRY PICTURES C0. 


Rox 1291 Malden, Mass. 


Ker - | If YouAre a China Painter 











@MIC| ot Potter, this magazine is essential to 
your happiness. Price $4.00 the year. 


~_| $1.00 three months. Sample copy 10c. 
10 Keramic Studio Pub. Co., 
1 126 Pearl St., Dept. G, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


Che Girl’s Exchange 





[Our girl readers are invited to fill this department every other month. 


contributions 


Their 


will be paid for at the 


usual space rates, Hach 


contribution should cover, in not more than 200 words, some special in- 


terest or discovery of the writer which she believes will appeal strdngly 


to other girls. Unavailable 


contributions cannot be returned. 


Address, 


Editor Girls’ Department, Hagper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York. | 


Her Wedding Linen 
IRLS, | used to laugh 
at the old-fashioned 
custom of a girl filling 
a linen-chest against 
that time when she 
should have a home of 
her own, but now that 
I’ve come to an experi- 
mental knowledge of 
mean, I think it is a 
This is my suggestion: 
When the * Prince Charming” arrives, 
begin to get ready for your own little 
nest. Now, the plan I am working out 
(L don’t expect to be married for a year) 
is this. I bought a trunk, and whenever 
I see anything I know Ill absolutely need, 
| get it and lay it away in the trunk. 
Sometimes I find a real “ bargain” in 
good bath-towels, kitchen utensils, linen, 
or any of the hundred and one things for 
personal use that are necessary. It may 
seem a small thing at the time, but those 
little things call for a big sum when 
purchased all at once. ‘The planning and 
the sacrifice to get little things give me 
many happy moments now. C. A. T. 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 





would 
idea. 
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To Save Her Gloves 

Havine been unfortunate in losing or 
mislaying my gloves quite frequently, or 
even one of what was always sure to be 
a new pair, I devised the plan of writing 
my name with ink on the inside of the 
wrist of each glove. This has saved the 
expense of more than one new pair and 
has been a lasting source of comfort. 

PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. G. A. 


Systematizing Life 

ONE girl discovered that her days were 
slipping past without very much to show 
for them aside from the routine duties 
which were an absolute necessity. She 
was a courageous soul and so she analyzed 
the situation and watched herself care- 
fully to find out where the fault lay. 
After a few hours of thoughtful observa- 
tion she decided that her loss came about 
through lack of system and through hav- 
ing nothing ready to fill in the odd chix cS 
of time. Various small tasks drifted on 
from month to month undone, simply be- 
cause they were never ready when she 
had the leisure to attend to them. She 
determined to right-about-face. 

First. she regulated her dresser drawers 
and closets, and laid aside all garments, 
neckwear, gloves, ete., which needed re- 
pairing. Next, she went through her desk 
and placed unanswered letters and wait- 
ing business in pigeonholes by themselves. 
Last, but by no means least, she placed 
upon her dresser a pencil and penny pad 
and every night before retiring she made 
a list of the special duties to be attended 
to next day—the bits of repairing, the 
calls to be made, the letters answered, any 
special duties attended to. The next night 
those so attended to were cancelled, and 
any inadvertently crowded out were given 
first place on the list for next day. 

San Francisco, CALIFORNIA. G. W. 


How to Spend Money 

My sister had the faculty of spending 
money and of having something to show 
for it. I had the ability to disburse my 
equal allowance and to have little or 
nothing left to show whither it had gone. 
It was annoying and even embarrassing. 
I determined to place a check upon the 
useless leaks which sapped my financial 
strength. I purchased a _ neat little 
leather-covered book which would fit into 
my purse, and every cent expended was 
honestly noted down. At the end of the 
week I went carefully over this accumu- 
lated list of expenses, and opposite those 
which : decided were necessary | placed 
a tiny circle, opposite those that were 
entirely unnecessary I placed a cross, and 
opposite those which were of no particular 


advantage and could as well have .been 
dispensed with I placed a small rectangle. 
The first week I was honest enough to 
acknowledge that almost every expendi- 
ture called for a cross. The next week the 
rectangles predominated, and after that 
the circles began to grow more numerous 
and needless to say the items were fewer. 
I learned why my sister could always 
have ready money and yet be well dressed. 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. E. G. W. 





Keep a Diary 

GirRLs going abroad for study, or even 
for a limited time of sight-seeing, will 
find carbon paper a convenience. They can 
keep copies of all the letters they write 
to friends and home people. Thus they 
will have a diary which will later prove 
of incaleulable interest. You have first 
impressions of new scenes and experiences. 
After writing a letter or two a traveller 
usually finds herself out of the humor 
for writing—all the freshness and spon- 
taneity, so to speak, of the subject has 
been exhausted. 

It is said that Robert Louis Stevenson 
would write down his thoughts and im- 
pressions under almost all circumstances. 
He would sit down by the roadside and de- 
scribe a scene or write a thought that 
had suddenly ‘come into his mind. 

Even if we do not have great thoughts 
to record, it will be interesting in after 
years to know just how the world ap- 
peared to us when we were younger and 
at an impressionable age. J. M. 8. 

RicHy ND, VIRGINIA. 


When Our Girls Go Visiting 

I co to the State Normal School, and 
often take girls home with me, and some- 
times visit in other girls’ homes. 

iveat many of the girls in our school 
come'from ranches and farms, and while 
most of their people are pretty well off, 
they are hard-working people, and many 
of the mothers do their. own work. My 
mother does, and I know she gets awfully 
tired, too. I have always helped at home, 

Now, what I want to say is that when 
you go away, girls, into the home of some 
other girl, if the mother does the work, 
then you take hold and help too. Offer to 
help, anyway, and there are certain things 
you should do without offering; just go 
ahead and do them. Keep your room in 
order. Even if you room with the daugh- 
ter of the house, do the room work. The 
daughter can help the mother better, and 
that is something you can do without 
asking. 

Don’t be afraid to peel potatoes or wash 
dishes; it is all in the day’s work and the 
day’s fun. It will bring you into closer 
contact with the family, and it will mark 
you as a kind and thoughtful girl. 

Ipswich, SoutH Dakota. J. M. 


The Casual Guests 

We had a great many callers and 
visitors in our home, and after I had often 
heard mother say that she was sorry she 
had had no refreshment at hand to offer 
her guests—at least, not without being 
absent from the room some time in pre- 
paring it—I decided that I, as her daugh- 
ter, might make it a possible thing for 
her to serve any chance guest with some 
slight refreshment. 

Accordingly, each day after our noon 
luncheon I took it upon myself to see that 
same dainty sandwiches were made, or 
some lemon juice and sugar already fixed 
for a. glass of lemonade, or perhaps it 
was just some sugar cookies with the 
tea-table ready for a hasty cup of tea. 

But I always saw to it that there was 
something ready for mother to serve. 

Sometimes it would be my own girl 
friends that mother would serve her little 
luncheon. And if it happened that no one 
dropped in, we had whatever I had pre- 
pared for our evening meal. M. R. 

Boone, lowa. 
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, Honey and Almond 


CREAM 


Every woman is interested in her complexion. When 
young she glories in the velvety softness and clear, fresh beauty of her face : 
she is admired by all who look upon its loveliness. As years pass she strives to 
ward off the effects of old age, to retain the radiancy of her youth.We can 
assist her far more than she may believe until she tries faithfully the pure, harmless 
and time-honored lotion Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 

Its refreshing action is immediate ; its cleansing, purifying, tonic properties soon remove all sallow, 
dry, unhealthy conditions; every eruptive blemish is overcome, and the skin takes on the soft, smooth, fair 
and healthy appearance that all women so fondly cherish.—Hinds Cream is not greasy and 


is positively guaranteed not to grow hair. 


It quickly relieves chapping and winter roughness. Unequaled for baby’s skin troubles. By far the best 
for men’s faces after shaving. It stops the smart, heals cuts, and keeps the skin soft and smooth. 

We are sure you will be delighted with the Hinds Cream Art Calendar for 1911. Three large 
beautifully colored pictures on a pure white heavy paper banner, 11x46 inches. The most attractive 
Calendar ever offered for 10c postpaid. It has no advertising on the tront. Will make a handsome wall 
decoration for any room.— Ready for mailing Dec. 15, 1910.—Send your 10c at once, as the supply 
is limited. 

Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is 50c in bottles, at your dealer's, or postpaid by us for the same 
amount if not obtainable. Avoid substitutes. They may disappoint. 


Write us now for a Free Trial Bottie 


16 West St, Portland, Maine 





A. Ss. HINDS, 





Gif fom MANAMAKERS 


| 
rier Our Special Christmas Catalog | 


Plateau of selected Gift Items, and 1,000 jllustra- 
Sterling Silver tions of toys and games, the latest novel- 
Ornamentation, 


ties of foreign and domestic manufacture, ]} 
will be ready November 25. 


Classic in Sim- 
plicity, Unusual 
in Value 


Just write 





The pitcher is of US ON a postal, ** Send me Christmas || 
beautiful, clear Catalog No. 33.” | 
1 al atta Practically every page of our General ]} 
Sterling Silver de- Winter Catalog contains suggestions for 
re ae ee, Christmas Giving, and 32 pages are de 
In is of a voted especially to that purpose. If you |} 
tinct hold. Naven’t a copy, ask us for this also 
~, Nila antr 69 We pay postage, anywhere, on mail |} 
i ng tos Shipments of $5 or more. See Catalog 


for Freight and Express Free Delivery 
Terms throughout the United States 


sal ghvoes asc JOHN WANAMAKER, New York || 


ar nearest express office, charges prepaid Christmas 
$8 Prepaid Order No. 132 ¢”« 
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The Secret of Brilliant Silverware 


is to polish it weekly. It grows dark so gradually that you may not 
Notice it, but your guests, who have learned the secret of keeping 
their silver looking like new, will notice it. 
Wright's Silver Cream gives silverware the brilliant appearance it had 
when new. The labor involved is very light — nothing compared with the 
beauty of its results. To test this claim, let us send you a free sample of 


WRIGHT, ‘e- 


SILVER (REAM 





















large enough to enable you to clean a number of pieces of silver. 
Silver Cream is smooth as satin, and while the best remover 
of dirt and tarnish, is non-acid and positively free from 
grit and danger of scratching. Ask your dealer and 
insist on the genuine Wright's Silver Cream. 


Send for a Free Sample 


3. A. WRIGHT & COMPANY 
90 Court Street, Keene, N. H. 









































more than one suggestion is su 








1b 
any MS. not accepted may be offered elsewhere. 


Art Study for Babes 
Sy Ae UR little boy is very 
SRO : 

‘et gy fond of pictures, and 


comes to me to tell 


{i jos him stories about 
iy them. I have found it 
fic 2 an exeellent plan to 


Ay put one good picture 
yon the wall by my 
sewing-machine, and 





every few days, when he has become 
familiar with it, I change it for one en- 
tirely different. The picture is put up 
with thumb-tacks and placed low enough 
for him to study, and as I spend a great 
deal of time sewing [I can answer ques- 
tions without stopping my work. 

[ use colored pictures when I can, but 
he has become well acquainted with 
* Little O'Neill Babies ” from the illustra- 


tions of “ Peter, Peter,” and also with 
different birds. from advertising cards. 
Mr. CARMEL, ILLINOIS. Bm. R. 


Teaching Little Girls to Knit 

A GERMAN mother recently taught me 
a delightful plan by which to teach my 
little girls to knit. The wool is wound 
into a large ball called a wonder ball, 
because it contains a large number of 
little gifts hidden in by the mother’s 
fingers as she winds the yarn. The gift 
at the centre of the ball will be found last 
uid should be the best—a silver thimble 
or a piece of jewelry is quite appropriate. 
rhis is a good method of teaching a child 
to knit; it stimulates perseverance and 
lessens drudgery. M. A. P. 
NEWTON, KANSAS. 


To Comb the Invalid’s Hair 

A very good way to treat an invalid’s 
hair at the trying combing-out time is 
to divide the hair, put half over a small 
pillow, and commence combing gently over 
the pillow, a couple of inches from the 
nds, then farther up, a few inches at a 
time, always holding the hair near the 
head to avoid pulling. Braid very loosely, 
is a tight braid is sure to cause diseom- 
fort. Follow this plan with the other 
half; then band the braids smoothly 
iround the head and cover with a close 
linen cap. I have found the cap indis- 
pensable to prevent roughening and break- 
ing the hair when the patient is restless. 

GALENA, ILLINOIS. M. E. L. 


To Test an Egg 
An absolutely certain test for fresh 
s is a ten-per-cent. solution of ordi- 
vy salt and water. If the egg floats it 
is not a fresh egg, if it stays in the bot- 
tom of the bowl it is. An ounce of salt 
ind nine ounces of water will test any 
number of eggs. R. 8S. 

HartTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


Neatness in Dusting 

Tue plea for “clean and sanitary dust- 
ing” in your Housemother’s Problems 
juite coincides with my own theories and 
practice, only IL. prefer using dampened 
newspaper in place of the cloth “ wrung 
absolutely dry.” Dip one or two large 
sheets of newspaper in tepid water and 
leave them to drain for twenty minutes or 
30. They will then be pliable but not drip- 
ping, will collect every particle of dust 
they touch, but will not leave a dampened 
surface upon highly polished furniture. 

Where there are hardwood floors to be 
gone over with the soft broom every day 
such papers will be found very helpful 
about the corners and under large pieces 
of furniture, while for such irksome tasks 
as cleaning the dust from below hot-air 
registers and keeping all neat behind the 
kitchen range and on top of stove-pipe 
elbows they take away half one’s trouble. 

Have plenty of papers at hand, and as 
one begins to tear and leaye shreds take 














hould contain the solution of 
ll be paid for at regular rates 
itted at one 


a fresh one, though by folding the soiled 
side in one sheet will do a surprising 
amount of cleaning. To the pleasure of 
seeing one’s rooms clean this sort of dust- 
ing adds the supersatisfaction of being 
able to deposit dust and dusters promptly 
in the furnace. 

The chief advantage of the plan over the 
damp cloth duster lies in not having to 
carry a basin of water to the apartment 
to be cleaned, and in the convenience with 
which one may don a pair of old gloves, 
saving the hands from that grime so dis- 
figuring and so hard to remove. 

WALLINGFORD, CONNECTICUT. C.. %. 


A Social Problem in a Small Town 

WueEn I first began housekeeping in a 
small town I found my housework greatly 
handicapped by callers just happening to 

drop in” whenever it suited their own 
convenience. It was impossible to call 
any hour of any day one’s own. And the 
town was too small for “at home” days. 

I took the matter in hand and went 
from house to house explaining that some 
regularity in our social visiting would 
mean a great saving for us housekeepers 
in point of time and energy. I proposed 
a system for two weeks’ trial. It was 
this: Make no morning ealls. Do not 
call at all on Saturdays or Mondays. Do 
not call before two-thirty on the after- 
noons of the other days. 

The “trial” was entirely successful. 
The suggestions became laws governing all 
social visiting with us. This one touch 
of conventionality relieved all the house- 
keepers from undue nervous strain. 

BLACKSTONE, VIRGINIA. C. H. 


A Solitary Vacation 

SOMETIMES people make sareastic re- 
marks about my vacations, but though I 
hate to ineur criticism, I take them just 
the same. I never used to think I could 
voluntarily separate myself for even a 
few days from the company of those I 
love best—my husband and my children. 
I have changed my mind. 

I take a couple of weeks’ vacation now 
each summer, and I take it alone. Some- 
how it seems to me as if I returned home 
with a much greater realization of the 
good points of my dear ones than I could, 
or would, have held had we been together 
those fourteen days. Sometimes I feel as 
if that short separation settled many dis- 
puted points. The things that were so an- 
noying in the close every-day life appear 
not worth worrying over in the new per- 
spective given by this brief separation. 

Perhaps it is heretical, but try my plan, 
once, of absolute freedom from family 
cares, arrangements, and presence of home 
folks, and see if the brand-new environ- 
ments do not at onee prove both men- 
tally and physically invigorating. 

Boston, MAssAcHUsETTS. M. A. N. 


An Adopted Child 

I, Too, adopted a child. I, too, felt the 
need of young life near me, though I was 
not childless. I had borne three children, 
but the last one married when only nine- 
teen and went far away to the Pacific 
coast to live her new life. This left me 
alone. My husband had gone on a few years 
previous, and the boys had been married 
many years. Both offercd me homes, but L 
preferred staying in the old nest from 
which had departed all the nestlings. 

It was a nice, comfortable home but, 
oh, so lonely! I felt very useless in the 
busy, working world. 

Then came the chance to take into my 
home a young child. It was not ex- 
pected I should adopt her, nor did my 
mind hold any such intention when lL 
took her in charge, temporarily as I sup- 
posed. But I grew to love her and to 
feel as if life yet held work for me to do. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
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are invited to contribute to this department, which will contain, from month to month. the most helpful and practical suggestions received 
some problem which has confronted the writer im her domestic experience 

‘hey should be written on one side of the paper, sent in an envelope and not rolled, and signed in full 
bn time, each must be wri'ten on a separate sheet of paper and signed. Receipts or medical suggestions are not d 
ent, care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York. 
for this department cannot be returned. 







So, against the advice and wishes of all 
my friends and relatives, I legally took 
her as my own. I wanted to make her 
future as secure as I could. I have not 
yet repented and my friends have come 
around to my side, now they see what a 
blessing to me is this child’s care and 
companionship, while my children accept 
her as one of themselves. My only regret 
is that I did not seek somewhere a com- 
panion child to rear along with her, 
for, sometimes, en only child, especially 
of an elderly foster-parent, gets selfish. 
I try to guard against this fault, and L 
truly believe I am growing younger in- 
stead of older, because of her company 
and the other youthful company which 
she draws to the old home. If one has 
a competence, even though it be small, | 
would advise keeping one’s home and try- 
ing what it means to "be a mother again 
when middle-aged. O. M. 
30STON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Uses for an Old Christmas Tree 

Tne Christmas tree was such a joy last 
year that we hated to take it down; so 
we decided to convert it into a joy-giver 
all the year around. 

First, we stripped the fragrant ever- 
green needles from the boughs and put 
them into a pillow which has been a de- 
light throughout the year. 

Next, we planted the stripped tree in 
front of the nursery windows, and tied bits 
of apples and bread to the branches. 
When the butcher saw how busily the 
children were working to retrim the tree, 
he laughingly donated some pieces of suet 
which, tied close to the branches, proved a 
veritable feast to the birds. As little mis- 
sionaries to their feathered friends, the 
children also placed beneath the tree ves- 
sels of water which were greatly appreci- 
ated: so that almost every time a child 
looked out of the nursery window he saw 
a lively party of birds bringing their 
friends to enjoy the feast. 

When summer comes, and the birds 
ean get plenty of food elsewhere, the 
children will keep only the dishes of water 
there for bath and drink, perch a_ bird- 
house on the tree, and plant around it 
morning-glory seed, wild-cucumber vine, 
and nasturtiums, and let them see which 
ean climb first to the tip top. In this 
flower-race, the tree is completely cover- 
ed with bloom and leafage, making a very 
pretty sight all the summer through. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. C. J. 


To Identify a Child 

My small son did not return at the 
regular time one day while out with a 
maid. The thought terrified me that in 
case of an accident there would be no 
way of identifying him to notify me. 

The next morning I cut pieces of wide 
tape, on which I wrote, very clearly, his 
name, address, and our telephone number, 
in indelible ink. I sewed one of these 
pieces to each of his underwaists, in 
front where it could be plainly seen. 

BrooKLynN, NEw York. K. E. A. 


The Wife's Share 

I MARRIED when I[ was fifteen. My 
husband was not a rich man, but was a 
good steady worker. He meant to be 
kind to me, but supposed me too childish to 
trust with the household wealth. So for 
nearly twelve years I never knew what it 
meant to have five cents of my own with- 
out having to ask my husband for it and 
tell him what I wanted to buy with it. 

I managed very well for the first year 
or so, but after our children began to 
arrive I had to make my requests more 
frequent. At last I resolved I would not 
ask him for anything for myself. So lL 
would tell him the children needed shoes 
or clothing or books, but never mentioned 









All contributions should be very short, none exceeding 


itn the writers address. The signature will not be used in printing 
stred. Contributions should be addressed to the Editor of HARPER'S 


if possible within a month of the date of their recerpt. After one month 


my own needs. I had to resort to flour- 
sacks for my underwear, and my stock- 
ings were his cast-off knit underclothes. 
I had no decent dress, and my coat and 
hat were among the “ancients.” I de- 
cided I would try to earn some money. 
Being very energetic, I relied on my taste 
and talent as a dressmaker, and soon 
built up quite a trade, and could have 
done a great deal more but that I had three 
meals to prepare, and four children to 
look after. However, I soon earned 
a good comfortable and stylish wardrobe, 
new coat and hat, and some spending- 
money besides. 

“John” never seemed to notice or 
eare how hard I worked so long as he 
was not asked for money. When our 
little girl was about three years old my 
husband was brought home to me with 
his leg broken in two places. He had 
been thrown off his wagon. 

Then it was that the “little child- 
woman,” who weighed less than one hun- 
dred pounds, was acknowledged as a full 
partner in the homemaking. Besides tak- 
ing care of my husband through all his 
long sickness and suffering, I cared for 
my four children and kept that dreadful 
wolf from the door. I sewed all day 
and a part of the night. I baked bread, 
buns, and cookies. With the help of my 
brave nine-year-old boy, who sold the 
pastry, I cleared $12 to $15 per week. 
When my husband began to be strong 
enough to sit up and move around I went 
to the bureau drawer and brought out 
my little savings and gave it to him. I 
felt well repaid when, with tears of grat- 
itude, he begged me to forgive him for 
being so selfish. 

Now we have plenty and to spare. 
Our oldest child is married and is mak- 
ing a home for himself. Our other three 
children are at home yet. As we look 
at the trio sitting around the evening 
lamp we bless God for the many comforts 
he has given us, and one of my proudest 
moments is when “John” calls me his 
“ financial manager.” mM. T. 

CoPpELAND, ARKANSAS. 


Candles that “ Drip” 

I HAVE always been apprehensive, when 
using candles at a dinner, lest they drip 
and not only make the candlesticks look 
unattractive, but spoil the embroidered 
cloth. Some one told me to put the 
candles in the ice-box (close to the ice) 
for about twenty minutes before lighting. 
It works like a charm; so I pass it on. 

GREELEY, COLORADO. M. S. 


Washing a Silk Dress 

A BLACK and white checked silk dress, 
which was very much soiled, was to be 
made over. It was ripped up, but noth- 
ing more could be done until some way 
was found to clean it. Water spotted it 
and it was a problem how to clean it. 
We had nearly given it up when our 
laundress came to the rescue and advised 
the following: 

Dissolve one-half cake of good white 
soap in hot water; when thoroughly dis- 
solved and cool add one-half cupful of 
molasses and one-half cupful of spirits 
of turpentine. Add this to enough warm 
water to wash the dress in; wash thor- 
oughly, using more soap if needed; rinse 
in three or four waters; dry and press 
on the wrong side. 

The dress came out as bright and clean 
as new, and when it is soiled again will 
be washed in the same way without rip- 
ping, as it can be pressed nicely as it is. 
Ribbons can be cleaned in this way, too, 
and look much better than when washed 
in the ordinary way. Articles cleaned 
must be aired for a day or so before 
wearing, as turpentine leaves an odor. 

Farrport, New York. 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


A Charming Christmas Gift 


C rapo Hand-Made Linen 


ous beautiful and wonderfully durable linen is made in Italy, 
xe where a native conscience does not permit artificiality to enter 
into its production. Crapo Linen is hand-made throughout and 

bleached on the grass by the Italian sun ~~ not by the destruc- 
tive, time ~ saving acids which are so commonly used. We number 


among our patrons many of the most critical women in New York. 


Tea Napkins 

Medallions . 

Hand Bags . 

Collar and Cuff Sets 

Baby Pillows ‘ 
Sponge, Work, and keninten — . 
Embroidered Slippers and Sandals 
Italian Lace Edges and Insertions . 


$5.00 per dozen to $100.00 
75c each to $10.00 

$15.00 up 

$2.00 to $25.00 

. $15.00 each to $75.00 
$8.00 to $25.00 

‘ , - $25.00 a pair 
. $1.00 to $100.00 per yard 


Card Cases. $5.00 to $50.00 
Tea Cozies. $10.50 up 
Doylies $5. 00 to $100.00 per dozen 
Centre Pieces $10.00 up 


Embroidered Candle Snes ‘ $4.00 to $10.00 each 
Luncheon Sets, including Cloth and 1 doz. Napkins, $50.00 to $500.00 
Italian Portieres, Embroidered and with Lace Insertions 

$200.00 to $300.00 a pair 


Pure Linen Embroidery Thread in white and 
a large variety of colors—15 cents a skein 


For samples or catalogue address Department C. 


The John M. Crapo Linen Store 


Founded 1800 


Crapo Building, 431 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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THE NOTABLE EXCEPTLON 


KNICKER: is governed by the law ot 


supply and demand. 
BockKer: Then who demands the Christmas thingum- 


Everything 


bobs the girls make us? 








OUT TIIE CIIRISTMAS CHECKS. 









































































nests fifty million years 


“ HEAVEN ”—AS LITTLE JOHNNIE SEES IT! before they learned to fly. 


' AS IT LOOKS TO THE FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE. 

{ HER EXPERIENCE 

EmMpPLoyer: And where did you get your commercial 

} education? 

Miss Woop B. Emptoyep: | did the Christmas 

| shopping for our entire family. 

] 

t 

! 

! 

' 

| > 

{ A BAD CASE OF WRITER'S CRAMP—MAKING 

j 

[ THE URGENT DUTY 

t 

} Mary: l[’ve got all my 

{ Christmas shopping done 

; and remembered — every- 

} body. 

Aticr: Got something 

for Aunt Em? 

{ Mary: No! I'll send her 

‘ that plate I won. 

ALICE: How about Aunt 

aN oe : " en Mary? 
MENDICANT: PLEASE, MUM—I AIN’T EATEN NUTH- ’ , ; ’ 
IN’ BUT DRY BREAD FOR A WEEK. Mary: Goodness! = I'll 
STOUT LADY (who is trying to reduce weight): 8ive her that lovely vase 
Gracious! | wish | HAD YOUR WILL POWER. on the end of the piano. 
ALICE: How about tlic 
. Teen cook ? 
IN DOUBT Mary: My gracious! 
KNICKER: These are perplexing days. That means going right 
Bocker: Yes, when you get a good dinner you don’t down-town again this min- 
know whether your wife wants a gown or the cook is ute to get her a_ lace 
after a Christmas present. waist. 
THE FAMILY 
THE TEST 
DARK - HAIRED LITTLE 
Girt: Mother, do people 
who live together grow to 
look alike? 
MorHer: They say s0, 
dear. 

, DARK - HAIRED LITTLE 
Girt: ‘Then buy me a 
golden-haired dollie for 

. Christmas. 
NO HURRY 
MoTHerR ~ Birp: You 
have been in your nest 

' long enough, 

FLEDGLING: That’s noth- 
ing. Men were in their 


HUNT FOR GEORGE’S MISLAID CAP. 





CONVALESCENT 
KNICKER: Has Jones recovered his health? 
BockeR: Well, if he were a prominent man he would 
be on the seventh page. 













MR. WAYBACK: 
MY WIFE AND ME WON'T BE BACK TO SUPPER. 


I JUST STOPPED TO TELL YE THAT 
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Christmas Cnys 





HEN helping Santa 
Clau_ to fill his pack, 
it is far easier to be- 
gin than to stop, 
especially if one has 
the privilege of mak- 
ing her selections in 
one of the large city 
toy-shops. Not only 
of the shining eyes at home 
but a real fascination in 
We become chil- 





the vision 
leads one on, 
the things themse:ves. 


dren again ourselves and long to buy 
them merely for the joy of possessing 


them. She whose ardor is restrained by 
the limitations of the smaller shops of 
town or village may be thankful for a 
force stronger than her own will to keep 
her purchases within bounds and save 
the kiddies from a disastrous spoiling. 

Let us first consider the babies, and see 
what may go into the pack for them. 
That it must be both chewable and throw- 
able, washable and unbreakable, goes 
without saying; and if we can also add a 
squeak, a whistle, a rattle, or a jingle to 
its other charms, its success is assured. 
As for the colors, the gayer the better, if 
they are warranted not to come off. 

Rattles must perforce receive the first 
consideration. Almost every baby’s ham- 
per has in it one of the attractive ball 
rattles in light blue or pink, some plain, 
others daintily painted. ‘These usually 
welcome the baby and are its first play- 
things. Later it will enjoy some of the 
fascinating clowns and dolls’ heads at- 
tached to either rings or handles. All of 
these are made of celluloid, fast colors 
and unbreakable. ‘There are teething- 
sticks of this same material in blue and 
pink as well as the rings of our’ own 
baby days. For real teething, however, 
there is nothing more comforting than the 
tail of a red rubber dachshund or an 
elephant’s trunk in the same deliciously 
chewable material. ‘here are number- 
less new animals in the red rubber, boast- 
ing equally convenient appendages in the 
way of tails, legs, ears, and noses, all 
warranted to fit the sweetest of round, 
red mouths. There are dogs of many 
kinds, from the purest breed down to the 
commonest mongrel, cats, camels, birds, 
squirrels, rabbits, horses, zebras, donkeys, 
bears, cows, and sheep. ‘The attractive 
baskets with rows of them tied to the 
edges and handles with, blue ribbons will 
be appreciated more by the older children 
than by the littlest babies. 

The water toys, a perfeet delight in the 
bath, are also peculiarly fitted for chew- 
ing and throwing, so that their field of 
usefulness is by no means confined to the 
water. The brilliant colors of the gold- 
fish make them the favorites, but the 
ducks, swans, frogs, and turtles are not 
to be scorned, to say nothing of the 
dolls of all sizes that may be scrubbed 
and rubbed just like their small owners, 
and then thrown violently to the floor 
without disturbing the serenity of their 
sniiles. 

But to return to our babies who are 
hovering around the first milestone. ‘I'he 
small animals made of white wool, al- 
though always lovable, lack the charm of 
some of those followers of ‘teddy. Teddy 
and his descendents have movable legs 
and head, hence their superior attraction. 
Numbered among them now are lovely 
white and gray elephants; dear little red 
and gray squirrels. with waving bushy 
tails and a delightful squeak; pigs, both 
white and pink; polar bears; monkeys; 
dogs; cats—it is hard to remember them 
all, they are so numerous, and all so well 
worth a place in the family and such an 
agreeable relief after too much Teddy. 
They come in all sizes, beginning with 
those suitable for the smallest of baby 
hands and ending with the gorgeous 
elephants, donkeys, bears, and dogs, 
large enough to carry their owners on 
their backs. There are tumbling bears 
and monkeys now hanging from frames. 
All of these animals have an advantage 
over the hdiry .animals from which one 
fears that the hair may sometime be 
pulled. Of course there are the number- 
less animals on wheels for the amusement 
of the toddlers after they begin to walk. 


Here too the variety has been increased. 
The musical dolls on sticks that dis- 
course sweet music as they turn are com- 
ing out in new frocks, a little gayer and 
a little more elaborate; and the im- 
pertinent clowns are banging their cym- 
bals as gayly as ever. New this year are 
the small round boxes covered with light 
blue and pink wool with faces on top 
that burst forth into melody when they 
are pressed vigorously between small 
palms. These are hung on cords upon 
which tiny bells are strung, so that these 
join merrily in the chorus, especially 
when hung around baby’s own neck. 
When baby begins to creep and play on 
the floor she will enjoy the roly-polys. 
Never were they so gay and piquant as 
now, with nodding feathers in their caps 
and pompons behind their ears, heads that 
turn, and a manner, when one tries to 
tip them over, even saucier than in days 
gone by. Some of the smallest of them 
are now made of celluloid, so that they 
are not quite as heavy for the baby to lift. 
The cloth dolls that say ‘“ Ma-ma” 
when they are moved slowly up and down 
area constant delight, even after they 
lose their ability to converse, as they fre- 
quently do. There are also some fascinat- 
ing peasant dolls made entirely of cloth, 
dressed in interesting, although one would 
hardly call them beautiful, costumes. 
These are not the hand-painted peasant 
dolls that made such a sensation last year. 
These, although extremely interesting, are 
too expensive “for common.” ‘The most 
attractive dolls for little girls, after they 
begin to demand some individuality in 
their children, are those with the natural 


faces made originally from hand-made 
models, There are charming faces among 
these, both boys and girls; charming 


enough for the grown-ups to thoroughly 
enjoy dressing them for the kiddies. They 
are not at all prohibitive in price, either, 
although so attractive that one would not 
wish to present them to an unappreciative 
and destructive parent. Some of these 
dolls come in boxes with two or three 
extra heads, but what a desecration it 
seems! How could any mother love a child 
with several interchangeable heads? Lit- 
tle dolls only a few inches high, dressed 
in crocheted dresses and hats, 
favorites this year, principally, 
because it is so easy to make clothes for 
them. Of course one need not confine 
oneself to crocheted garments. It is pos- 
sible to make such a bewildering variety 
of costumes for a doll of that size. 

While on the subject of sewing we must 
not forget the dressmaking outfits, new 
this year, containing Mistress Dolly her- 
self, a few finished gowns and patterns 
and materials for others. The little 
mother who is ambitious may also make 
her children’s hats, for there are equally 
elaborate millinery outfits, containing 
straw, velvet, ribbon, flowers, feathers, 
ete. She can even make jewelry for them 
—necklaces, pins, ete.—and lovely little 
bead bags for them to carry shopping. 

Of course the clothes that one can buy 
ready made are charming. There are 
beautiful dresses of all sizes and ma- 
terials suitable for every occasion—hats, 
bonnets, caps, shoes, slippers, sweaters, 
rain-coats, automobile coats, veils, and 
goggles, gloves, rubbers, ete. 

There is every piece of furniture for a 
doll’s house that one could possibly ask 
for, not even omitting a telephone and a 
vacuum cleaner. Most attractive are the 
dining-room tables, completely set with 
all sorts of food, meat, vegetables, game, 
salads, desserts, bottles of wine, every- 
thing in miniature, looking very realistic 
and edible. 

The mechanical toys amuse the parents 
as much as the children. There are dogs 
that walk and twist their heads, dolls 
that dance, geese that waddle and scold 
their goslings, birds that fly, turtles that 
crawl, dolls that walk and talk. 

The flying-machines and dirigibles are 
increasing in number and variety, and 
there are numberless flying tops that may 
be shot into space; butterflies and birds 
that wind up, ete. 

For the older boys there is even a wire- 
less apparatus. 


are great 
I am sure, 
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Reg. Trade-Mark. 


Holiday 


Handkerchiefs 
At “The Linen Store” 


Handkerchiefs are always 
an appropriate and accept- 
able Christmas gift for men, 
women and children. Our 
holiday assortment, now 
ready, is perhaps the largest 
in the country, and every 
Handkerchief is guaranteed 
to be absolutely pure linen. 
We quote for some of the 
popular lines: 


For Ladies 
Hemstitched, 12%, .25, .50, 


$1.00 up. 
Embroidered, .12%, .25, .50, 
$1.00 up. 


Lace Trimmed, .25, .50, .75 
$1.00 up. 

Hand Embroidered Initials, 
.25, .50, .75, $1.00 up. ~ 


For Men 


Hemstitched, in all weights 
and sizes, $1.50 to $96.00 
per dozen. 

Hand Embroidered Initials, 


.25 to $1.00 each. 
All holiday handkerchiefs delivered 
in boxes bearing our Spinning Wheel 
Trade- Mark. 


Mail orders receive our prompt atten- 
tion, 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
5th Ave. & 34th St., N. ¥. 


Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 














Schoenhut’s HUMPTY DUMPTY CIRCUS TOYS 


a ALL OVER THE WORLD AS THE GREATEST EOUCATIONAL Tov 





(CIRCUS PARADE WAGONS 
TEDDY’S ADVENTURES IN AFRICA 


TOYS THAT GLADDEN THE HEARTS OF OUR DEAR LITTLE ONES 


You can start a circus with a few pieces, then keep adding until 
your Greatest Show on Earth is complete. 
outfit, get 
“GORG 
WAC GONS, 
AND A COMPLETE AFRICAN JUNGLE OUTFIT.” 


THE NEWEST AND BEST UNBREAKABLE TOY. The elephant 
an do tricks you never heard of. 
animal Barnum ever had. 
the dog, the ringmaster, the lady rider, the ne 
etc., et 

for hours, 
figures are made of solid wood, jointed like French dolls, painted in 
oil colors; the clowns and others are dressed in fancy costumes. Will 
stand the roughest kind of treatment; children never tire of it and 
mothers say it's the greatest toy they ever saw. 
50c. to $25.00 and over, ac 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
mail you literature with latest illustrations, free. 


DO NOT SEND MONEY; WRITE FIRST! 


THE A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY, Manufs. and Patentees 


Manufacturers of the world-renowned SCHOENHUT Toy Piano 
























you have a Circus 
our dealer ~ show you the New additions for 1916 
US AND eye RS gy jae 


very Deswaton and Reulis: Also—“TEDD 


The donkey is “cuter” than any 
Ther there is the horse, the hobo and 
0 and the goat, 

The clowns make grown-up people, as well as children, laugh 
No end to the Seay tricks discovered every day, The 


SOLD IN SETS, 
cording to the number of figures fn a set. 
send us his name and we will 


2410 Sepviva Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1872 











$7. OC by Matt 






Chair for Baby, adjustable 
toback of anychair. Folds 
up small as a newspaper. 
Safe, sanitary, com- 
fortable, convenient. 
Tests over 100 Ibs. By 


mail, $1.00. Agents wanted. 





Swinburne’s Lyrical Poems 


This collection includes § Swinburne’s earliest vol- 
ume, “Poems and Ballads,” in which appeared 
the famous “Laus Veneris” and other lyrics that 
created a literary sensation in England. To them 
have been added many later poems. Collectively 
they are admirably representative of Swinburne’s 











CHERUB PORTABLE HIGH CHAIR co, | "US rice, $1.50. 
Dept. G, Stewart Hldg., CHISAGO, or Rryson Bik., Los axcetes | HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
ALL COLORS 


They Make Ideal 


you could not secure gift 
than our 


most appropriate gifts. 


ONONDAGA HIDE & LEATHER CO. 
ART SKIN DEPT. 


40 E. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y¥. 





If you spent all your time shopping from now until Christmas 
s that your friends would appreciate more 


Falker’s Velvet Suede 


Their soft, velvety texture and delicate colors make them the 
They are useful as well as ornamental, and 
will enhance your home ina variety of ways, such as Table Throws, 
Shopping Bags, Jewel Cases, Book Covers, Pillow Covers, Dra- 
peries, Den Hangings, or for Pyrographic, Art or Needle Work. 
SIZES: 26 to 30 inches wide by 36 to 40 inches long. All colors. 
We will send you any skin, all charges prepaid, for only $1.75. 
Our folder will’ show 
you the attractive range 
jo Fone pte Breda of FREE SAMPLES — one 


reliable dealer. 






Gifts 


Skins 


Write teday for your folder 
been 


reserved for you. 
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VERY household does 
Ce ey not contain a prudent 
@ %e, a woman who has pro- 
| 4” vided all her Christ- 
if fF /°> mas presents well in 
uta advance of that fes- 
‘ i ) tival. Most of us, in- 
i & Mi! e e) deed; are racked by 
- _ 7"9 the knowledge that a 
large portion of our Christmas obliga- 
tions are unfulfilled at the last moment, 

















A SPOOL OF RIBBON 


and we welcome suggestions of attractive 
articles which may be made in the course 
of an evening and which will involve little 
if any time spent in struggling through 
Christmas crowds in the shops. 

A postal card to any department store 
will fetch the articles required to make 
up the charming and useful Christmas 
presents article. The 
decorative portions, in almost every in- 
stance, may be supplied from scraps of 
left-over ribbons. ‘The foundations are of 
the simplest and cheapest character. They 


shown in this 


include a wire hat-supporter, which costs 
ten cents; a roll of baby-ribbon, for which 
one may pay from nine to twenty-five 
cents; two pairs of lamb’s-wooi slipper 
soles, which cost from fifteen to thirty 
cents, according to the shop in which they 
are purchased; a metal slipper-tree with 
wooden toes and heels; a wire muff- 
hanger and a ball of cord, neither of 
which should exceed ten cents in price ; 
and two small pairs of scissors. Fifty 
cents apiece will secure very good little 
scissors, although cheaper ones are to be 
had. 

Bedroom slippers and mules made of 
sash ribbon prettily flowered and with a 
satin-border effect are as useful as they 
These dainty trifles have 
knitted 
heated houses, where some such pretty 


are lovely. 
supplanted the slippers in 
complement to delicately colored kimonos 
proves a most acceptable gift to any 
woman, from the schoolgirl to the grand- 
mother. 

One straight end of ribbon is sewed 
around the back edge of a slipper sole, 
with the satin border up and a feather- 
stitched hem along the front edges. The 
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SHOE-TREES AND A MUFF-HOLDER 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
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Quickly Made Christmas Gifts 


By Mary W. Mount 








satin border is turned back upon the toe 
of the slipper front, which is shaped 
round and puckered on to make room for 
the toes where the ribbon joins the sole. 
A little pleat over the instep is concealed 
by a bow of the same shade of satin as 
that which borders the ribbon. 

The mule illustrated requires merely 
one serap of sash ribbon, which is shirred 
in two narrow tucks around the toe. The 
curved edge is stitched to the wool sole, 
which is then finished with a silk cord 
all around. <A binding of ribbon may be 
used in place of a cord. The upper part 
of the ribbon is gathered tightly an inch 
below the edge, and the mule is completed. 
One should be able to make a pair in 
fifteen minutes. 

Slipper trees are even more quickly 
made. The metal is covered with ribbon 
shirred upon each edge and tied in the 
middle with a bow of the same ribbon. 
Similar methods are employed in making 
the muff-hanger, except that it is first 
wound with a strip of white cloth or 
cotton batting. Into this may _ be 
sprinkled the favorite perfume of the 
woman who is to receive the gift. A set 
of hangers for skirts, coats, muff, and 
shoes, all done in the same color, is an 
elaborate and charming gift to any wom- 
an. That kind of gift helps a college girl 
to keep her wardrobe tidy and teaches a 
child the art of taking proper care of her 
apparel. 

Since hat-supporters have become ac- 
cessible every woman marvels that she 

















RIBBON-TRIMMED HAT-HOLDER 


was ever able to exist without one. A 
lovely beribboned one can be made in 
fifteen minutes and with a _ cushioned 
top for hat-pins in about twenty. The 
ribbon wrapped around the wire will keep 
in position better and show to greater 
advantage if the wire is first wrapped 
with a strip of white muslin. Narrow rib- 
bon is fastened criss-cross from one sup- 
port to another, and these are tipped with 
rosettes and bows. A thin circle of card- 
board will serve to keep the padded 
silk cushion in shape while its edges 
are being sewed together and overseamed 
to the wire at the top of the hat- 
support. The silk top keeps the hat-pins 
in readiness to use with the hat to which 
they belong, and, if one uses perfume 
in a hat, the cushion acts the part of a 
sachet. 

A papier-maché face or half of a doll’s 
head makes a novel holder for lingerie 
ribbon in the ribbon-box shown among 
these quickly made Christmas _ gifts. 
Where such heads are not procurable a 
slit in the pasteboard disk which covers 
a cheap candy-box hat can be made for 
the end of ribbon to hang through. This 
loop of ribbon serves a double purpose. It 
holds the scissors which are used to clip 
off lingerie ribbon as it is wanted, and it 
passes through the middle of the ribbon 
bolt and fastens it inside the crown of the 
pasteboard hat. <A little padded cap 
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DAINTY SLIPPERS 


makes a useful pin-cushion in connection 
with the one furnished by the double edge 
of the silk-covered disk. Pins are stuck 
between the two circles of pasteboard, 
which are overseamed together with 
colored silk. 

The bolt of ribbon may be an extra 
large one, and a slit, at the lower edge, in 
the rim, allows an end of the ribbon to 
come through. <A roll of wadding laid 
around the edge between the disks holds 
them slightly apart—enough to allow 
space for the ribbon-bolt to revolve in- 
side, and also gives a space for the pin- 
cushion. A strip of half-inch ribbon over- 
handed first to one disk and then to the 
other covers the wadding. 

A cord roll with a pair of scissors to 
clip with is an attractive novelty. Cord 
boxes and bags are always acceptable and 
readily made Christmas gifts. To tie 
bows on one and add a pair of clippers is 
the work of a moment. A big spool gild- 
ed or stained with ordinary paint to 
match the color of your friend’s room may 
hold cord or lingerie ribbon. 

Any number of pretty trifles may be 
made, also, at the last moment before 
Christmas, of the charming handkerchiefs 
that are now sold in the shops in such 
variety about holiday time. The silk 
handkerchiefs with printed or brocaded 
borders make beautiful work-bags, and 
only an hour’s time is needed to convert 
one into a coquettish dusting-cap and an- 
other into an apron to be worn with it. 
The cap may be made of part of one large 
handkerchief and the border from one side 
and that from the top edge of the apron, 
sewed together, will make belt and strings 




















RIBBONS, PINS, AND SCISSORS 
for the apron. One of these square hand- 


kerchief aprons may have a circle drawn 
around and a ribbon casing run on, mak- 

























































ing it, when drawn up, serve as a knitting- 
bag which will delight the heart of any 
elderly relative. 

Every household has its scraps of silk 
and ends of ribbon from which really 
lovely gifts can be manufactured at the 
last moment if the attention is called to 
the number of purposes to which odd 
scraps can be put. 

Work-bags are always interesting and 
acceptable, and all sorts of odds and ends 
of pieces may be utilized in making and 
adorning them. Have you a piece of 
handsome brocade left over from a gown 
or from making a sofa pillow? Did the 
upholsterer happen to return to you after 
the last chair covering a remnant of tap- 




















A PRETTY WORK-BAG 


estry? Or, in making your last year’s 
curtains, did you have a_ half-yard of 
flowered cretonne left with no visible use 
for it? With any one of these and a little 
ingenuity and some finishing touches you 
ean make a bag which will deight your 
friend. Suppose the brocade is big enough 
for an embroidery-bag. You can line the 
lower part with a pretty fifteen-cent silk 
and cotton mull and be extravagant to 
the extent of spending twenty-five cents 
for a half-yard of Shantung silk to face 
the ruffle at the top. 

If the piece of brocade is too small to 
make into a bag, use it for a card-case. A 
piece six or seven inches by four or five 
may be utilized this way. It should be 
lined with crinoline to give it body, and 
then the inside should be made of silk, 
with pockets. The edges should be bound 
with a pretty metal or silk galloon. The 
tops of evening gloves often may be used 
to line these card-cases. 

The cretonne or tapestry may be cut 
into a pretty form something like an old- 
fashioned shield. Two parts alike in shape 
make the bag, the edges seamed together 
and bound with the upholsterer’s galloon. 
A strap of this same galloon makes a 
pretty handle by which to carry the bag. 
Sateen makes a satisfactory lining if silk 
is too expensive. 

Odds and ends of handsome, effective 
trimmings may be used as bands across 
silk bags: and old-fashioned wateh-chain 
“charms,” as they were called, may be 
sewed to the ends of the strings of such 
bags to add an extra touch of novelty. 
In the Oriental shops and at the jewelry 
counters in the department stores all sorts 
of little ornaments of this kind may be 
found. On the remnant tables you will 
find pretty bits of trimming. 
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S a Christmas Gift for men the Gillette Safety 

Razor has unique advantages. 

In more than Thirty Thousand stores you 
will find it a feature of the Holiday display, and 
‘ there is usually a throng of women around the 

Gillette counter. . 

It is the one gift selection in which no mistake 
can be made. No matter what a man’s age, habits, 
or peculiarities, he is sure to be interested in a 
Gillette. If he already owns one, he is glad to have 
another one. 


GILLETTE 


New York, Times Bldg. 





SALES 


Chicago, Stock Exchange Bidg. 
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COMPANY, 


Gillette Safety Razor, Lid., London 


Factories: Boston, Montreal, Leicester, Berlin, Paris 











The Gillette is always acceptable, always prac- 
tical; it is something that is used ev ery day and it 


lasts a lifetime. 

Another thing—in buying a Gillette you can make your expendi- 
ture fit your purse. The case may be of Metal, Morocco Grain Leather, 
Real Seal or English Pigskin; the Razor silver or gold plated. 

You can buy a Standard set at $5, a Pocket Edition at $5 to $6, 
Combination and Travelers’ sets at $6 to $50. 

There are now two sizes of blade packets, 12 double-edged blades, 
$1.00; 6 double-edged blades, 5oc. 

Write, and we will send you an illustrated pamphlet. 


King CMe 


112 W. Second Street, Boston 


Eastern Office, Shanghai, China Canadian Office, 63 St, Alexander St., Montreal 
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present day. 


Music and Musicians By, LUCY C. LILLIE 
It will provide delightful reading for young students, and will give 
that acquaintance with musical facts which is usually gained very slowly, 

but is necessary to any one who desires to be well-versed in music. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 60 cents 


Expression in Pianoforte Playing 
By ADOLPH F. CHRISTIAN] ~ 


The lay reader will be helped to a better understanding of great com- 
positions, both in their intellectual and emotional aspects, while to the 
musician this work is simply indispensable. Cloth, $3.00 


Studies in the Wagnerian Drama 
By HENRY E. KREHBIEL 


Mr. Krehbiel argues successfully in favor of Wagner’s claims to con- 
sideration as a poet as well as a composer. He shows a keen insight into 
the inner significance of Wagner. Post 8vo, $1.25 


MARCHESI and MUSIC 







Marchesi’s ideas upon music and the art of teaching. 





BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC 


STORIES OF SYMPHONIC MUSIC 


This book describes without technical detail the themes of the great orchestral symphonies. 
spirit within each composition, and to enjoy it with intelligent emotion. 


Frankly and agreeably written, without conceit, but with no affected self-depreciation. 


Harper & 
Brothers 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


It enables the listener to comprehend the vital 
The period thoroughly covered in this book is from Beethoven to thi 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 


The Story of the Rhinegold 


By ANNA ALICE CHAPIN 
The four operas of Wagner's “ Nibelungen Ring” 
“Die Walkiire,” “Siegfried,” “Goétterdammerung” 
of a story. The tale is told with charming simplicity, 
an invaluable introduction to a study of the famous operas. 
has had a continued popularity which shows no falling-off. 


Illustrated. 


“Das Rheingold,” 
woven into the form 
and will be found 


The book 
Cloth, $1.25 


Wonder Tales from Wagner 
By ANNA ALICE CHAPIN 


Planned upon much the same lines as “‘ The Story of the Rhinegold,” 
and forms an invaluable companion to that book. Contents: “The Fly- 
ing Dutchman,” “Tannhauser,” ‘‘Lohengrin,” “Tristan und Isolde,” 
“Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg.” It will be found a most helpful book 
by every lover of music. 


Illustrated. 


Passages from the Life of a Famous Singing-teacher 
With an Introduction by Massenet 

Several chapters in the volume are devoted to Madame 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, 


Cloth, $1.25 


$2 50 
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AN EXCELLENT OFFERING OF GIFT BOOKS 








Biography and Trabel 


China under the Empress Dowager 
Being the History of the Life and Times of Tzu Hsi 
By J. O. P. BLAND and E. BACKHOUSE 


Not for many years has there been published a more amazing human 
document than this life of the Late Empress Dowager of China, com- 
siled from state papers and the private diary of the comptroller of her 
household, and incorporating the diary of His Excellency Ching Shan. 


With thirty illustrations and a map. Large 8vo. Handsome cloth, $4.00 net. 


The Island of Stone Money 


By WILLIAM H. F'JRNESS, 3d, M.D., F.R.G.S. 
Author of “Home Life of the Borneo Head Hunters.” 





_An intimate account of the manners, customs, and habits of the na- 
tives of Uap, the westernmost of the Caroline Islands. The book is 


written in a lively and humorous style, with much literary power, an 
is graphically illustrated by the author’s own photographs. 


Thirty illustrations anda map. Octavo. Cloth, gilt top, $3.50 net. Postpaid, $3.70 
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Gift Books 
Under the Open Sky The Golden Heart 
Being a Year with Nature By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 
By SAMUEL CHRISTIAN = | Author of * The Lilac Girl)” “The 
SCHMUCKER | Lady of the Fog,” “Kitty of the Roses,” 
Author of “ The Study of Nature.” Ae CORRE EVEECRS, 8. 
With colored frontispiece, many full- A charming gift romance. 
page illustrations and marginal With colored illustrations by Under- 
decorations. Small quarto. | wood. arginal pictures. Dec- 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.50 net. } orated cloth, $2.00. In a box. 





The Romance of 
Tristram and Iseult 
From the French of JOSEPH 

BEDIER 


A sumptuous de luxe edition of 
this appealing classic of love and 
death, 

Twenty full-page illustrations in color 
Maurice Lalau. Cloth, gilt 
top, $3.75 net. In a box. 





Gift Fiction 
The Impostor 
By JOHN REED SCOTT 
A sparkling tale of old An- 
napolis. 


Colored illustrations by Underwood. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


The Scales of Justice 
By GEORGE L. KNAPP 
A novel of intense mystery. 


Colored pictures by The 
Cloth, $1.50. 


The Lady of tho Spur | The Path of Honor 
By DAVID POTTER | By BURTON E. STEVENSON 


A brilliant and exciting ro- | ..A stirring romance of the 
mance. French blade. 


Underwood frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50. | Four illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 
ROUTLEDGE RIDES ALONE, by Will L. Comfort, is now in its Fifth Editi 





The End of the Rainbow 
By STELLA M. DU ING 
An appealing novel of to-day. 
Colored frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50 
A Dixie Rose 
By AUGUSTA KORTRECHT 


A charming story for girls. 


Colored frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50. 
on 





1910's Leading New Juvenile 


Mollie and the Unwiseman Abroad 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 





A bright and breezy story of the adventures of Mollie, Whistlebinkie, 
her rubber doll, and the funny old Unwiseman, who set forth on a won- 


drous trip to visit foreign shores. 


Ten full-page illustrations in color by Grace G. Wiederseim. Cloth, pictorial cover 





in colors, $1.50. 
Holiday Editions of Juvenile Classics 
Mopsa, the Fairy | Bimbi: Stories for Children The Swiss 
By JEAN INGELOW | By “ OUIDA” Family Robinson 





These beautiful holiday volumes are profusely illustrated with —- pictures in 


color, have decorated lining-papers, and are uniformly bou 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.50 per volume. 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers of LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE and CHAMBERS’S NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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SAVE YOU MONE 


On the leading publications 


want. 


the public this season : 


American . . 
Cosmopolitan . ° 
Country Life in America 
Current Literature 
Delineator . ° 
Designer ° 

2 body's \- 


Judge's Weekly . 5.00 
Leslle’s Weekly . . 6.00 
MeClure’s . ° ° . oO 





Meteor . 
Moter Boating . ; . a 

New Idea Woman's Magazine .50 
Review of Reviews . 8.00 
Short Stories ° 1.50 
Sis Hopkins’ Magazine . . 1.00 
Woman's Home Companion . 1.50 
World’s Work. . . 8.00 


Address all inquiries to 


B* special arrangement, our subscription 
bureau is now prepared to offer you 
big savings on all the following publications. 


@ For full particulars of our offer, write 
today, enclosing a list of the magazines you 


@ The following publications comprise the 
most representative list of magazines offered 





Franklin Square Agency Me 


{A Department of Harper & Brothers) 


Franklin Square, New York City 
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T is always some 
trouble to get up a 
fair, but if one starts 
e, With a few original 
ideas the trouble is 
much less than when 
no definite plan has 
been made. The 
weeks before Christ- 
mas are not only the time usual for a 
fair, but are also the time when one is 
most sure of success. And yet the really 









































































THE SALUTE IN THE DANCE 


Christmas idea as the central scheme of 
a fair has been used so often and with 
such infinite variations that a few more 
novel suggestions may help some chari- 
table but overworked women. 

A most effective feature is a Peddlers’ 
Parade. This may be made very amusing. 
A large number of young women, young 
men, boys, and girls are dressed to repre- 
sent the familiar advertising pictures that 
one sees everywhere, The figures of the pic- 
tures can be inexpensively copied, and the 
sight of a collection of these advertive- 
ments marching around the room is very 
funny. For a good effect there should be 
plenty of them—the more the better. At 
the head of the parade marches a band 
in which the girls wear white dresses and 
red folly caps and play on combs. There 
are also a few boys, dressed in white, too, 
who play drums, and one boy as band- 
master who wears white trousers, a red 
coat, and a large black fur hat. He must 
carry a long stick which he twirls around 
as he walks with a very pompous man- 
ner. If the members of the band are 
willing to give the time, thax can elabo- 
rate the musical side of their performance 
by learning beforehand to play a march 
with the various instruments used in a 
kindersymphony. 

After the parade has marched around 
the room several times it breaks up and 
the walking advertisements spend their 
time selling the articles they represent. 
There is usually no difficulty in getting 
the manufacturers to give to a fair quite 
a generous supply of samples. If even 
more are wanted than the amount given 
they can always 


Novel Sdeas for #airs 


By Marjorie Williams 












be arranged with articles of three or four 
different values, and the marks be one, 
two, or three characters to represent the 
values. The tickets are then sold at ten, 
fifteen, and twenty cents each. 

One room at a fair can be fitted up 
with a small stage and seats for an audi- 
ence, and a good price charged for ad- 
mission to see costume dancing. The 
girls and boys give the dances of different 
nations in the national costume. Of 
course it means some work to do this, but 
there are generally young people who are 
ready to learn the dances, and the cos- 
tumes are not difficult to make. One can 
get books at almost any library which 
show the different national costumes; 
and, with the charming inexpensive 
cotton materials to be, found in the shops 
nowadays, the costumes can be made at 
home without costing much. Many girls 
are already such graceful dancers that a 
very little practice will teach them which- 
ever dance they select. One final fancy 
dance in which they all join is effective. 

The costumes of different nations can 
also be used in other ways if, for any 
reason, it is not thought best to have the 
dances. The “Fair of All Nations” 
(where each table represents a nation) is 
not, of course, a novelty, but it is always 
pretty. In this case the articles sold on 
the tables should, as far as possible, be 
connected with the nation to which the 
table belongs. The national costumes can 
also be used for little girls and boys who 
walk around selling flowers, supper 
tickets, or some little trifle that belongs 
to the nation they represent. Where there 
are a large number of children interested 
in doing something for the fair it is a 
good plan to have them give a simple 
little dance, all together, in costume. 
They can also take part in the Peddlers’ 

















A LIVELY MOMENT IN THE ITALIAN DANCE 


Parade; for som# of the advertisements 
children are more effective than “ grown- 
ups.” 

A comic photograph gallery will be sure 
to please the young people. They gen- 
erally enjoy having their pictures taken 
under any circumstances, and _ tliese 
funny ones en- 





be bought at re- 
duced rates. 
Another good 
plan is a Chi- 
nese laundry 
grab-bag. For 
this a_ boy 
dressed in Chi- 
nese style goes 
around the 
room carrying a 
Chinese lantern 
filled with tick- 
ets, which he 
sells. ‘These 
tiekets have 








tertain them es- 
pecially. The 
gallery is ar- 
ranged by hang- 
ing a sheet at 
one side from a 
point higher 
than a man’s 
head. About 
two feet in 
front of this is 
placed a screen 
four and a half 
feet high, and 
on the sereen 
are painted gro- 








Chinese charac- 

ters on them 

like the laundry tickets. The  pur- 
chaser takes his ticket to a booth gotten 
up to represent the laundry, where 
another Chinese hands him out a _pack- 
age in return for the ticket. The pack- 
ages need not be marked so that each 
ticket represents a special one. They ean 


THE DANCER’S FAREWELL CURTSEY 


tesque figures 
without heads. 
The person whose photograph is to be taken 
stands between the screen and the sheet, so 
that his head will fit exactly with the neck 
of the painted figure. There may be only 
one screen for everybody, with one figure; 
or there may be several, so that the sitter 
can have a choice of figures. 
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Sunday, November 20 
BREAKFAST 
Spanish 
read, coffee. 
DINNER : 
toast beef; potatoes roasted with beef; Lima 
eans; sauté carrots; escarole salad. TPine- 
apple sherbet. 
SUPPER 
Louillon; chicken livers on toast; apple and 
nut salad; stewed figs; cake; tea. 
Monday, November 21 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; fish cakes; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
ftaked macaroni: stewed celery; preserved 
ruit; cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup; lamb chops; 


sliced bananas; omelette; corn 
b 


French- 


ried potatoes; pease; pineapple fritters. 
Lemon pie. 
Tuesday, November 22 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges; poached eggs; rolls; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Scalloped oysters; onion croquettes ; 
sauce; cookies; tea. 
DINNER 
teef soup: kidney stew; sauté potatoes; 
tring-beans ; watercress salad. Prune soufflé. 
Wednesday, November 23 
BREAKFAST : 
irapefruit; creamed eggs; Graham muffins ; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Rice and apple soufflé; corn pudding; cake; 
tea. 


apple 


DINNER 
otato soup; beefsteak; stuffed 
parsnip fritters; lettuce salad. 
pudding. 
Thursday, November 24 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; halibut croquettes ; 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed celery au gratin; anchovy toast; 
cake; tea. 
DINNER 
fomato soup; roast turkey; fried sweet- 
potatoes ; string-beans; egg and green-pepper 
salad. Pumpkin pie. 
Friday, November 25 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes; omelette; pop-overs; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
roiled oysters; creamed carrots; preserved 
fruit; cake; tea. 


potatoes ; 
Bread 


toast; coffee. 


DINNER , 
ream of spinach soup; boiled salmon; 
French-fried potatoes; escarole salad. 


Chocolate pudding. 
Saturday, November 26 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges; liver and bacon; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Macaroni with cheese; fried apples; cookies ; 
> 


DINNER 
Mutton broth; veal cutlet: potatoes au 
gratin; boiled onions. Bavarian cream. 
Sunday, November 27 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; boiled eggs; griddle-cakes; coffee. 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup: roast lamb: mashed 
potatoes; stewed celery. Ice-cream with 
maple sauce. 
SUPPER 
Lobster cutlets; biscuits; string-bean salad ; 
cake ; tea. 

Monday, November 28 
BREAKFAST 
scrambled eggs; corn 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed chicken; potato croquettes; jelly 

cake ; tea. 


ananas ; muffins ; 


DINNER 
Mutton broth; veal cutlet; scalloped toma- 
toes; string-beans: watercress salad. Ba- 
nanas with pecan sauce. 
Tuesday, November 29 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges; panfish; Graham gems; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed green peppers; carrots sauté; pre- 
served fruit: cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Onion soup: shoulder of lamb: potatoes au 
sratin; spinach; lettuce salad. Brown- 
betty. 
Wednesday, November 30 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; ham omelette; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Corn pudding: fried sweet-potatoes: water 
cress salad ; cheese crackers; tea. 
DINNER 
Celery soup: corned beef: cabbage; stuffed 
potatoes; beets. Lem®n-meringue pie. 
Thursday, December 1 
BREAKFAST 
Figs; poached eggs: rolls; 
LUNCHEON 
Rice croquettes; celery salad; gingerbread ; 
tea. 
DINNER 
harley soup; pork chops; baked potatoes; 
fried apples; string-bean salad. Prune 
souffié. 
Friday, December 2 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas; parsley omelette; muffins: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
toasted English muffins; 
sauce; cake;. tea. 
DINNER 
soup; baked fish with spinach; 
potatoes: sweet-potato croquettes. 
Pumpkin pie. 
Saturday, December 3 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; liver and bacon; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Macaroni with green peppers and tomatoes; 
potato croquettes; cake; tea. 
DINNER 
ot-roast;: French-fried potatoes: beets: 
apple fritters; lettuce salad. Baked custard. 
Sunday, December 4 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefrait; fried eggs; English muffins; 
contee. 
DINNER 
Roast chicken; mashed 
lower; rice croquettes. 
SUPPER 
toast: beet 


coffee. 


Sardines ; apple 


Tomato 
Sauté 


wtatoes: cauli- 
Macaroon cream. 
salad ; 


Kidney stew; sponge- 


cake ; chocolate. 





Monday, December 5. 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas; panfish; Graham gems; 
LUNCHEON 
Potato omelette; fried hominy; gingerbread: 
tea. 
DINNER 
Bean soup; lamb chops; creamed potatoes; 
pease. Apple pie. 
Tuesday, December 6 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; scrambled eggs; 
LUNCHEON 
pudding; sweet-potato 
rusk; tea. 
DINNER 
fricass¢e; boiled rice: Brussels 
watercress salad. Floating island. 
Wednesday, December 7 
BREAKFAST 
boiled eggs and bacon; 
cottee. 
LUNCHEON 
Grilled sardines; toast; stewed figs: cake; 
tea. 
DINNER 
Celery soup; roast pork: mashed sweet-po 
tatoes; spinach; apple sauce. Bread 
pudding. 
Thursday, December 8 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; fish balls; toast; griddle-cakes; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Ilam omelette; carrots sauté; lemon wafers: 
tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup; beefsteak; potatoes au 
gratin; onions; lettuce salad. Cocoanut pie. 
Friday, December 9 
BREAKFAST 
poached eggs; 
LUNCHEON 
rarebit; apple sauce; 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup; fried halibut; baked 
potatoes; wax-beans. Caramel custard. 
Saturday, December 10 
BREAKFAST 
fried ham; rolls; 
LUNCHEON 
Corn pudding; rice croquettes ; 


coffee. 


toast; coffee. 


Tomato croquettes ; 


Chicken 
sprouts ; 


Oranges : muffins ; 


Stewed prunes; toast; coffee. 


Scotch cookies; tea. 


Apples ; coffee. 


orange cake ; 


DINNER 
Veal cutlet: mashed potatoes; stewed toma- 
toes; celery salad. Apple dumplings. 
Sunday, December 11 
BREAKFAST 
omelette; corn bread; coffee. 
DINNER 
Roa&t beef : potatoes roasted in pan: fried 
parsnips; banana fritters. Almond souiflé. 
SUPPER 
Creamed oysters: apple and nut 
cheese soufflé; jelly cake; tea. 
Monday, December 12 
BREAKFAST 
scrambled eggs; Graham 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cauliflower au gratin; biscuits; rice with 
boiled custard; tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of tomato soup; cold roast beef with 
almond horseradish sauce: baked potatoes ; 
beets. Pumpkin pie. 
Tuesday, December 13 
BREAKFAST 
bananas with cream; 
toast: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Bouillon; crackers; waffles; tea. 
DINNER 
Bean soup: shoulder of lamb; baked sweet- 


Oranges ; 


salad ; 


Cereal, muffins ; 


Sliced fried eggs; 


potatoes; [Brussels sprouts; lettuce salad. 
Cocoanut timbales. 
Wednesday, December 14 
BREAKFAST 
Apples; panfish: rolls; coffee. 

. LUNCHEON 
E-ggs a la Martin: watercress salad: French 

cruliers; tea. 

DINNER 


Corned heef ; cabbage ; potatoes sauté ; string- 
beans: celery salad. Prune soufflé. 
Thursday, December 15 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal; bacon; toast: griddle-cakes: coffee. 
- LUNCHEON 
Pineapple omelette: biscuit; apple sauce: 


cake; tea. 
; DINNER 
Onion soup: roast veal; mashed sweet-pota 
toes; stewed tomatoes. Apple tapioca. 
Friday, December 16 
BREAKFAST 


Oranges; poached eggs: rolls: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Corn pudding; fried bananas: gingerbread: 
tea. 
DINNER 
Celery soup: boiled codfish: French-fried 


potatoes; rice croquettes; 
Cream custards. 
Saturday, December 17 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes; parsley omelette ; 
fins: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Fish chowder; spinach balls; 
tea. 
DINNER 
Breast of lanib, broiled: stuffed potatoes: 
creamed cauliflower: escarole salad. Grape- 
ruit. 
Sunday, December 18 
BREAKFAST 
panfish; toasted English muffins: 
coffee. 
DINNER 
Roast duck; mashed potatoes: 
celery; apple sauce; lettuce salad. 
pie. 
SUPPER 
Jelly omelette: baked bananas: 
cream-cheese salad; citron cake: 
Monday, December 9 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; creamed eggs; rolls; 
JUNCHEON 
Scalloped tomatoes; fried hominy ; 
fruit: cake; tea. 


lettuce salad. 


corn muf- 


cheese sticks; 


Oranges ; 


creamed 
Mince 


olive and 
chocolate. 


coffee. 
preserved 
DINNER 


Cream of pea soup: beefsteak: fried sweet 
potatoes; beets. Date soufflé. 
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What is Really 
Behind the 
5f Varieties 


The Foods that are made without Benzoate of Soda 


From the beginning, the Heinz principle has 
been to prepare foods of highest quality and purity. 


This of course required the best of fruits, vege- 
tables and other materials. But Heinz was not 
content to use the ordimary best. 


Farms and gardens were obtained in most fav- 
orable climates and cultivated under Heinz super- 
vision. Even the seed was especially grown by Heinz. 
Orchards were selected with chosen kinds of fruits. 

The spices used in Heinz 57 Varieties are of 
special importation, ground in Heinz Kitchens, 
making adulteration or impurity impossible. 


But all this system would not produce foods of 
Heinz quality if these materials were not prepared 
in careful and cleanly fashion. The Heinz Kitchens 
are clean. Walls and floors are spotless. The 
workpeople who prepare the foods wear clean 
uniforms and even their handsare under the constant 
care of manicurists employed for that purpose. 


With such materials and such methods, Heinz 
57 Varieties not only reach a unique standard of 
quality but they are beyond the need of Benzoate of Soda 
or other drug preservatives to make them keep. 


EINZ 


Mince Meat 
















With the Heinz facilities for obtaining choicest 
materials—far superior to any the housewife can 
buy in store or market—and with the Heinz exper- 
ience and skill in so blending them as to secure the 
perfection of flavor, it is not surprising that Heinz 
Mince Meat is favored everywhere that real mince 
pie is known. 


Some other Heinz delicacies are Tomato Soup, 
Apple Butter, Fruit Preserves and Jellies, Cranberry 
Sauce, Euchred Pickle, Chili Sauce, India Relish, etc. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
Distributing Branches and Agencies Throughout the World 


Member of American Association for the Promotion of Purity in Food Products. 
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Lets make the Christmas Candy 


at home. 


Use Karo Syrup and follow the 


easy, practical Karo recipes—Fondant Creams, 
Chocolates, Glace Nuts and Fruits, Fudges, Taffies, 


‘Divinities,”” etc. 


Karo 


Large Cans, 10c. & 15c. 


The new Karo (Extra Quality) is 
exactly the same candy syrup that the 


finest confectioners use. 


Clear as 

strained honey—delicate in 

flavor. Look for the red Label, 

Karo (Golden Brown) is fine for 

Taffies and Fudges—blue /abel. 
Send your name on a post card today 
for the Karo Cook Book—Free. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
Dept. Q NEW YORK P.O. Box 16! 








City Surface Cars show 


using the Surface Cars in 
is important. 


upon their minds; and 


against substitution. 


We have the exclusive 
advertising space in the 


Study the 


New York 





Show the Goods 


Very many of the advertisers in the New York 


exact reproduction—in size, color, and detail—of 
their package or trade-mark. 


This indicates only one of the uses which these 
experienced advertisers turn into their favor by 


It shows people plainly what they 
may expect when they go to buy; it impresses it 


New York City Surface Cars 
And 5th Avenue Auto Busses 


We Have a Standard : 


Ask for rates and information. 


Advertising Company 
225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





on their car cards an 


New York City. But it 


it is the sharpest parry 


control and sale of all 


Cards— 


City Car 














FULL JEWELED 
WALTHAM 


at & mits 
ith, Pa 





cpt pen ioe kee ated wee eeaeD | oestven 
[OF TIS “wee 





in Fine 20-Year Gold-filled Case. 
Guaranteed to keep Accurate Time. 


SENT ON sep deg ae ALL CHARGES PREPAID 
tre Eade, Fall Jeweled Walt 


ores a aeteear in your own 





ia / 













in any style 
hands, 


aoe 


ranted sted for 
inspection. 








Candy-making 


By Marion Sherwood Lahman 





WONDER how many 
know that the chief 
, difference between the 
a 3\ so-called home-made 
ee | x and the factory-made 
pS; candy lies in the 
y temperature to which 
erZ we the sugar is boiled. 
ao So much depends 
upon the degree of heat to which the 
syrup is raised that two products as dif- 
ferent in character as hard taffy and 
cream wafers may be made from _ prac- 
tically the same compound, only the taffy 
is boiled some twenty degrees higher than 
the wafer. cream. 

An ordinary candy-thermometer can be 
purchased from = any 
tioner. Your home confectioner or your 
baker can order one for you. They are 
not expensive. 

By the use of a thermometer all guess- 
work is eliminated and the work of candy- 
making is so simplified that any one who 
will follow the directions can make a suc- 
cess of it. However, I warn you that 
directions must be followed to the letter, 
though you see neither rhyme nor reason 
in them. You would very quickly find 
the reason if you should neglect some in- 
struction; and experience is a dear 
teacher. 

The following receipts will give you the 
foundation for certain of the compounds 
found in boxes of high-grade bonbons. | 
would advise the purchase of a pound of 
such candy to serve as a pattern for the 
of the bonbons you 





wholesale confee- 


size, appearance, ete., 
wish to make. 

Cream paste.-—Four pounds granulated 
sugar, one quart water, one-quarter pound 
butter, one-half pound glucose, oneAalf 
pound nut meats, one teaspoonful vanilla. 

Place sugar, water, butter, and glucose 
in a two-gallon granite kettle (this foams 
in boiling and must have room). Set this 
over a hot fire and stir until the contents 
are thoroughly dissolved. Put in the 
thermometer and cook to 238 degrees. 
Then pour the syrup quickly into a large 
granite dish-pan set in a tub of cold 
water. Allow the syrup to cool; now stir 
with a butter-paddle or a large spoon un- 
til waxy; then pvur in vanilla and nut 
meats, and knead with the hands into a 
dough-like mass. Pack this paste into a 
flat-bottomed granite pan, cover with 
oiled paper, and keep in a cool place. 

This candy will remain fresh indefinite- 
ly if handled as directed. It may be 
sliced like cheese and cut into blocks as 
needed. 

If variety is desired, separate the paste 
into four portions before putting in the 
nuts. ‘Treat one portion as described 
above. To a portion add six 
candied cherries and a spoonful of seed- 
less raisins cut into bits. This is called 
white fruit-cake, and makes highly orna- 
mental slices. Pack in tin wafer-boxes 
lined with oiled paper. 

Into a third portion put a few broken 
nut meats and one-eighth pound grated 
bitter chocolate.- 

Color the fcurth portion pink, 
nuts or not, according to choice. 

Little blocks of this cream paste, cov- 
ered with chocolate, make a particularly 
elegant and delicious confection. 

Bonbon cream.—Three pounds granu- 
lated sugar, one pint water, one table- 
spoonful glucose. 

Place ingredients in a granite or alumi- 
num kettle, set over a hot fire, and stir 
until thoroughly dissolved. Dip a small 
cloth into a cup of cold water and sop 
down the sides of the kettle so that no 
grain of sugar remains on them. As soon 
as the syrup begins to boil, cover the 
kettle tightly, leaving the cover on until 
the steam condenses and washes down the 
kettle sides. Remove the cover, put in the 
thermometer, and boil to 240 degrees. 
Have ready a large granite dishpan (un- 
less you know how to use the marble 
slab) set in very cold water or, when pos- 
sible, packed in snow. Wet the bottom 
of it, and the moment the syrup reaches 
240 degrees pour it very quickly into the 
pan, and tilt the kettle upright at once, 
for no drip or scraping must fall into 
the syrup. 


second 


adding 


As soon as the syrup is perfectly cold 
begin to work ,it from the sides towar 
the centre, using a butter-paddle, turning 
the mass continually until all the glass 
syrup is worked in. When it turns whit 
and just before it sets it will thin 
little. Now work rapidly and get tl! 
cream into as compact a mass as possib! 
before it breaks, when it will be hard a 
erumbly. Cover the mass with aw 
cloth and let it stand a couple of how 
to sweat. Then break it into chunks ai 
pack it in a deep erock and keep it coy 
ered with a damp cloth. 

If you have followed directions exact! 
you will have a glistening white, dough 
mass with no more grain to it tha 
whipped cream. If any grain appears ji 
it you may know you have done sony 
thing more or less contrary to direction- 

All the best bonbons are coated eith« 
with chocolate or with bonbon cream. A 
amateurs seldom attempt to coat wit 
cream and seem to find more or less difl 
culty in coating with chocolate, I sha 
give particular directions for these reall 
simple processes. 

In chocolate-coating the trouble lie- 
usually, in the material used. Profe~ 
sional candy-makers use a regular coat 
ing chocolate—bitter coating chocolat: 
and sweet coating chocolate. It comes i: 
large slabs and does not cost so much a- 
the bitter cooking chocolate. You can 
order as many pounds as you choose 
through your grocer. Many confectioner- 
use only the bitter coating chocolat 
sweetening it with XXXX sugar, to suit 
their various needs. The common bitte: 
chocolate sold by grocers is too bitter and 
too soft to be wholly satisfactory. How 
ever, it may be used if the regular coating 
chocolate cannot be obtained. It also ea: 
be sweetened with XXXX sugar. Onl) 
never use paraffine to harden it, as that 
is against the pure-food law, paraflin 
being an absolutely indigestible substanc 
Sweeten it and let.it go at that. 

Break at least one pound of chocolat: 
into a deep bowl and set over a steaming 
teakettle. If bitter chocolate is used, add 
XXXX sugar, a little at a time, until it 
is sweet enough to suit you. Some cen 
tres need sweeter coats than others and 
people’s tastes vary. Dry sugar can be 
added to chocolate without harming it- 
consistency, but the least drop of water 
or anything with water in it will mak: 
the chocolate gummy and thick. 

Stir the chocolate so that it will melt 
as quickly as possible, and as soon a- 
melted remove the kettle to cool. Beat it 
with a fork until almost cold. Now dro} 
in a centre, roll it until thoroughly coat 
ed, and lift with the dipping-fork; scrap 
the chocolate from under the fork with « 
knife and drop the bonbon upon oilelotl 
If decorations of nut meats or dragec- 
are used, put them on as soon as the bon 
bon is coated. Chocolates when cold wil 
peel very readily from oileloth. They 
should be kept in a‘tight box until read) 
to use. 

To coat with bonbon cream.—Put on 
cupful of bonbon tream into a deep bow! 
and set over a steaming teakettle. Add 
coloring, flavoring, and one teaspoonful oi 
water. Stir just enotigh to blend thor- 
oughly. As soon as melted take cream 
kettle, and all from the fire and dip you 
centres as quickly as possible. For lift 
ing the centres use a dipper made fron 
a stiff wire bent into a loop at one end 

Your own ingenuity will provide yor 
with a great variety of centres for you! 
bonbons, especially if you use a box ol 
high-grade candy for a pattern. I will 
merely mention a few of the kinds that 


‘are most expensive to buy. 


Violet mallow.—Halve marshmallow- 
and dip in violet-colored bonbon cream 
flavored with a few drops of violet per 
fume. 

Peach filbert.—Spread a thin layer o! 
peach marmalade out to dry for severa! 
days. Mix with XXXX sugar until stifi 
enough to handle. Coat filbert kernel- 
with this paste and dip in pale gree! 
cream. Decorate tops with dragees. Thi- 
makes an expensive and very handsom: 
bonbon fit to serve at the most elaborat: 
functions. 








am So 





















ESPITE the fact that 
the chrysanthemum, the 
Thanksgiving flower, 
makes a delightful 
decoration for the 
Thanksgiving table, 
still some 

folk who 


there are 

old-fashioned 
prefer the much-used, 
ut ever dignified, pumpkin. When its 
olden hue is combined with the rich 
hades of autumn leaves and_ scarlet 
Littersweet, the effect is really charming 
nd most suitable. This is a medium- 
ized pumpkin, polished with a little lin- 
ed-oil, shaped in the form of a basket, 
ith a handle cut on each side. The in- 
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: Che Chanksgiving Dinner 


By Rosamond Lampman 


the empty shells. Stand each shell on a 
small plate with a few brown 
underneath in place of a doily. 
The soup is a bit unusual; get a pint of 
French chestnuts; remove the shells, 
blaneh, and cook in fresh boiling water 
until soft; then drain and mash. Cook 
slowly one onion, chopped fine, and one 
tablespoonful of minced parsley in one 
pint of chicken stock for ten minutes; 
then add the mashed chestnuts, and press 
all through a sieve. Return to the fire, 
add one pint of milk, and heat just to the 
boiling-point, then bind with two table- 
spoonfuls each of softened butter and 
flour. Season with salt and paprika. 
For the little fish course, cover inverted 
timbale moulds with puff 


leaves 











rich biseuit 
bake in a 
oven for twenty 
then remove 
from the moulds’ and 
} brush the inside of each 
with a little melted butter, 
and fill with creamed seal- 
lops, adding a spoonful of 
rich cream sauce to each. 
Serve garnished 
sprays of parsley. 

In selecting the turkey 
be sure that the flesh is 
white and firm, the 
black, and the body fat 
and plump. The day be- 
fore it is needed singe 
carefully, clean, and pre- 


— paste, or a 
dough, and 
quick 
minutes; 


with 


legs 








THE PUMPKIN CENTREPIECE 


side is carefully scraped out, lined with 
ney paper doilies, and filled with 
polished red apples, oranges, grapes, and 
rown autumn leaves. ‘The same brown 
aves are arranged at the base, 
rightened with bittersweet berries. 

With the pumpkin centrepiece there 
should be, for the four corners of the 
table, tall brass candlesticks, with pump- 
kin-yellow shades, decorated with brown 


also 


pare for the stufling. This 
stufling, though a little 


out of the ordinary, makes 
variety: Take bread, at 
least a day old, crumb four cupfuls from 
the inside of two small 


a delicious 


loaves, add one 
tablespoonful each of minced parsley and 
onion, one-half cupful of finely chopped 
celery, six tablespoonfuls of melted butter, 
one teaspoonful of salt, and a dash of 
pepper, and mix all well together. Wash 
and drain two dozen good-sized oysters, 
pull up the skin over the breast of the 






the giblets have been cooked, and one eup- 
ful of the oyster liquor. Bring to the 
boiling-point and cook for a moment or 
two, then season and strain. 

The sweet-potatoes are first 
then peeled and cut into round 
steamed until partly cooked, and exposed 
to the air for a few minutes to dry off; 


washed, 


slices, 




















AN ORANGE AND CHESTNUT SALAD 


then brushed with melted butter, to which 
has been added a little sugar, and baked 
in a well-buttered pan, in a quick oven 
until nieely browned. 

The frozen cranberries make a delicious 
change from the usual cranberry sauce or 
jelly. Pick over and wash one quart of 
berries. Dissolve two cupfuls of sugar in 
two cupfuls of water, and heat 
until boiling-hot, then add the eran- 
berries and cook until soft; cool, and add 
one-half cupful of lemon juice. Rub 
through a sieve, turn into a melon mould, 
and bury in ice and salt for four hours. 


slowly 














B 


| DELICIOUS 
' APPETIZING 
| SATISFYING 


Savory as the 
red-ripe fruit 
from which it 
is made. 


LUE JABEL 
KETCHUP | 


The Kind that Keeps after 


it is Opened 
ELECTED 


tomatoes, picked 
at perfection and 
skillfully blended 
with appetizing 
natural spices—pre- 
pared in atmosphere 
that is crystal clean. 











Contains only those ingredi- 
ents recognized and endorsed | 


by the U. S. Government. 


turkey, and make small incisions here and 
there, just 
oyster, 


leaves, either stencilled or painted on with 
water-colors; and to carry out the color 
scheme more completely, a small pumpkin 
favor, filled with chocolate bonbons, might 
he placed at each place. If place-cards are — the 
to be used, have a small pumpkin or _ lightly, sew up the vents, bend the wings pudding: this one is delicious, and ean be 
brown leaf painted in one corner of each. under the body, and fasten the legs firmly. prepared two or even three weeks before 
This menu is easily prepared, and in it is needed. To two eup- 
keeping with the day and season: fuls of chopped suet add 
two cupfuls of fine 
crumbs, 





large enough to slip in an 
then close with a stitch or two. 
Chop the remaining oysters, and add to 
stuffing. Stuff the crop and body 


A NEW KIND OF CHICKEN PIE 


A Thanksgiving spread is never quite 


complete without the accustomed fruit 


All products bearing 
our name are equally 
wholesome and deli- 
cious. Insist on our 
label when you buy 
soups, jellies, preserves, 
jams, canned fruits, 


vegetables and meats. 


















Grapefruit cocktails. 
Hothouse radishes: salted almonds. 
(ream of chestnut soup: crisp crackers. 
Seallop bouchées. 


bread 
with one 
cuptul of grape juice, three 
well-beaten 


softened 


one-half 


egyus 
BR 


Roast turkey with celery and oyster cupful each of brown sugar | 
stuffing, brown sauce. and molasses, one-fourth 


Glazed sweet-potatoes; creamed pease. teaspoonful of salt, one-half 


A useful little 





Frozen cranberries. teaspoonful of cinnamon, booklet ‘‘Original 

fruit and nut pudding; pumpkinets; and one small grated nut- \ Menus,’’ gives a 

cheese. meg; mix these well to- b host of suggestions 

Chocolate-cream mints; coffee. gether, then stir in one cup- i for easy, delicious 

To still increase the attractiveness of ful of raisins, seeded and meals. Write 
the table the cocktails should be served chopped; one-half cupful of for it. 


the grapefruit shells, placed at each 
To pre- 
divided into 
pulp scooped 
out with a pointed spoon, then separated 
into flakes and mixed lightly with a little 
flavoring, sugar, and a few grains of 
salt, chilled thoroughly, and returned to 


ire them the fruit is first 


i 

plate before the guests are seated. 
p 

halves crosswise, and the 








dried currants; one-fourth 





THE FRUIT AND NUT PUDDING 


Soften three tablespoonfuls of butter, add 
three tablespoonfuls of flour, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, and a little pepper, and 
rub or spread over the entire surface; 

place on a_ roasting-rack, 





and bake in a steady oven 











for two and one-half hours 
or longer, according to the 
size of the bird. Baste 
frequently for the first 
hour with butter and hot 
water, and the remainder 
of the time with the gravy 
in the pan, turning often 
that it may be evenly 
browned. 

For the sauce pour off 
most of the fat in the 
roasting-pan, and add two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, 
stirring until well browned, 








PUMPKINETS WITH WHIPPED CREAM 


then pour on slowly one 
cupful of broth in which 





cupful 


orange 


of chopped candied 
peel, and one-half 

cupful of chopped English 
walnut meats, all well dredged with flour. 
Sift two tablespoonfuls of baking-powder 
with one-half cupful of flour, and add, 
beating it in thoroughly. Pack the mix- 
ture into a well-oiled mould, and steam 
three hours. When ready to serve, re- 
heat, then slip from the mould and gar- 
nish with walnut meats. 

The pumpkinets make a nice change 
from the old-fashioned pumpkin pie. Mash 
two cupfuls of steamed pumpkin, then add 
two cupfuls of cream or rich milk and 
one cupful of brown sugar, and beat until 
smooth, then strain through a sieve. Add 
four well-beaten eggs, a very little nutmeg 
and cinnamon, a suspicion of cloves, a 
speck of salt, and two tablespoonfuls of 
chopped candied orange peel. Line small 
scalloped patties with a rich pie paste, 
and fill with the mixture; bake in a quick 
oven for twenty minutes. Just before 
serving pile a tablespoonful of sweetened 
whipped cream on each. 













co. 








CURTICE 
BROTHERS 


Rochester, N.Y. 
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Is the title of a useful little book which will 
be sent for the asking 


juice of picked 
ripe Hawaiian 
ee suRc THIS NAME IN Pineapple 
RED 1S ON THE LABEL makes Dole’s 
Pure Hawaiian Pineapple Juice The Most Health- 
ful and Delightful Drink all the year round in 
the World. 

The Dole process retains all the true bouquet 
and aroma of the ripe fruit, but eliminates the 
coarse matter and the objectionable “ bite" of 


the ordinary pineapple. 








Because nothing whatever is added to the 
juice. No water, sugar, preservative or coloring 
matter—absolutely nothing is in the bottle but 
the breath of a ripe Hawaiian Pineapple field, 
so that nothing of delicacy escapes your taste. 


Drink It All The Year Round 
chilled in the bottle and poured _ cracked-ice or in tea, 
hot or iced, in place of usual slice of lemon; or 
Try Hot Pineapple Juice-—in the proportion of three- 
filths Dole’s Juice to two-fifths boiling water, putting a 
little sugar in the glass first. Better than hot lemonade and 
much more convenient to prepare. 
The cap tears off— 
No key or corkscrew needed. 
Your Grocer, Druggist or the Soda Fountain 
should have it—if not, send us their names and 
your address and get our useful booklet, 


HAWAHAN PINEAPPLE PRODUCTS CO., Ltd. 
112 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 














PSYCHE,* one of our new Christmas subjects 


The-CoplevPrints 


are the accepted standard of art reproduction. 
Theyrank with art museumsin their influence 
forgood tastein pictures, Gold medal from the 
kre »nchG sovernment. Overathousand subjects 
to choose from in American Art. They make 


BEST OF GIFTS 


Illustrated Catalogue, 320 cuts (practically a 
handbook of American Art), sent for 25 cents: 
stamps accepted, This cost deducted from 
purchase of the Prints themselves. 50 cents 
to $20.00. Atartstores, or sent on approval, 


Exhibitions for schools, clubs, churches, etc. 

Family Li ortralte done on private order, from 

day verreotype . photographs, ivory, etc, 
* Copyright 1910 by geant Kendall 1910 by 


CURTIS & CAMERON, °; > BOSTON 


BEAUTIFUL ART ; 
IN BEADWORK 


Gives plain —— with illustrations, how to make 
Necklace S, Be *urses, Lamp Shades, Dress Trim- 
mings, and ante ‘reds of pretty things for the home, to 
wear and to se//, One young lady, taking a design 
from this book, bought $5 worth of beads and made a 
purse which she sold for $100. At all Book Stores, 
or 25 cents by mail, postpaid. Address 
UNITED BEADWORK COMPANY 

83 Chambers St., NEW = cITY 


ri STAMMERQ) 


Send for my 200 page book with Free Trial 
Lesson explaining methods for Home Cure. hy 
Established 15 years. Reputation world-wide. 
G. A. LEWIS, 15 Adelaide St , Detroit, Mich. 
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You should have a copy 
of our catalogue, which we 
will send you on receipt of 
a postal mentioning HAR- 
PER’S BAZAR. Wecan 
supply you with all ma- 
torte ils for OIL, WA ae = 
COLOR and CHIN 

PAINTING. 


THE FRY ART CO., 
41 West 25th St., N.Y. City 

















_one of the operas of the day. They 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 


correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope in their letter. 
sender, though not for publication. 


Mrs. D. L. P.—The “ rest cure” party 
will be quite unique. I suggest that when 
your friends arrive the light be turned 
very low and that you have easy-chairs 
and cushions enough for all. The hostess 
should put her finger on her lips as each 
one enters to signify that there should 
be absolutely no talking. Each should 
be taken to her comfortable chair and 
milk should be passed soon after all have 
arrived. After that have soft music, and 
you may follow that with a story told 
in a droning voice in the twilight with, 
if you like, the addition of shadow 
pictures on a sheet to illustrate the story. 
It would be even more of a rest to have 
no pictures, simply the droning voice. 
In the midst of the programme you might 
have the whites of eggs passed, and at 
the end all should have tea. The enter- 
tainment should be carried on in silence. 


INFORMAL Weppinc.—I am very glad 
‘that you have found the Bazar both 


interesting and helpful, and it is especial- 
lv pleasing to know that you think each 
number is better than the one preceding it. 

At an informal wedding it is customary 
for the bride to cut her own cake, and 
each guest is usually given a piece. It is 
customary to send wedding-cake to a few 
intimate friends, but not to all to whom 
announcement cards are sent. 

IGNORANCE.—Since the invitation to the 
tea given in the bungalow came in the 
form of a card, it was quite the proper 
thing for you to leave cards when attend- 
ing the tea. If the invitation had been 
informal—in the form of a note or a 
spoken invitation—the cards would not 
have been necessary; but they would never 
be wrong. You should leave four, since 
there were four Your son and 
his wife should each leave four also. 

When attending the reception of “ Mr. 
and Mrs. ” vou should leave two cards 
and your son should do the same. 

SrorK Party.—Why not give either a 
luncheon or a tea for your stork party? 
Have in the centre of the table a diminu- 
tive baby-hamper with flowers arranged 
in it. Underneath the flowers, 
there may be some small baby 
which all have. contributed as at a wedding 
shower. The little place-cards may have 
storks painted on them, bearing tiny 
babies in their bills. 

An appropriate menu for the luncheon 
will be: 


hostesses. 





however, 
elothes, 


Caviar canapes. 
Cream of pea soup. 
Broiled chicken on toast. 
Fried potatoes 
Creamed asparagus. 
salad of 
with mayonnaise dressing. 
Ices and cakes. 

For a tea you ean carry out the same 
idea, serving only 

Tea; chocolate. 
Little biscuits about an inch in diameter; 
hot toast. 
Small cakes and ices. 

A MusicaL EventnG.—l suggest that, in 
the first place, you ask each of your guests 
to come representing some character in 
need 


Fruit white grapes and pears, 


not have complete costumes, by any means, 
but wear some little thing that is sugges- 
tive. The opening stiffness, when the guests 
arrive, will be destroyed by their mutual 
efforts to guess whom each one represents. 
For one part of the entertainment, it 
would be interesting to have a contest in 
guessing the names of well-known airs 
played upon the piano. Only scraps of the 
air should be played, and those not in 
the time which belongs appropriately to 
the air: that is. Dixie might be played 
in hymn time and the Dead March in jig 
time. Your guests will find it very hard 
to recognize airs with which they are 
very familiar played in this way. Each 
one should have a piece of paper with a 
list of numbers, and write his guesses on 
it. After this game is finished, you might 
supply each of them with the title of 
well-known song, and ask them to illus- 
trate the title. After this has been done, 
pictures should be hung on the wall, and 


The Bazar's 


Personal answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who 


All questions should contain the name and address of the 


there should be another guessing contest 
as to What they represent. Still another 
interesting guessing contest might be ar- 
ranged by having a number of musical 
instruments arranged on a table, and re- 
questing the guests to write a list of the 
things they have seen. 

Mrs. G. G.—The Bazar is very glad to 
answer any questions that it can for you. 
The bride may wear the same dress at 
ten o’clock as at noon. A _ twelve-o’clock 
wedding is a little better form than a 
ten-o’clock wedding. The bride may wear 
at any time either a travelling gown or a 
white gown. The white is much prettier 
and daintier, but frequently a travelling 
gown seems more practical. It is per- 
fectly permissible for her to wear a veil 
in the morning and to wear it over her 
face. If she wears a travelling gown she 
should also wear a hat. Her gloves 
should match either her gown or be 


white—preferably white. She usually 
carries flowers, whether she wears a 
travelling gown or a white one. 

The maid of honor walks into the 


chureh in front of the bride, alone. If 
the ceremony is not at night, the brother- 
in-law should wear a frock coat. 

The mother of the bride usually gives a 
reception directly after the wedding, at 
which refreshments are served. The 
mother usually enters the church first, 
but she does not enter with the bridal 


party. She and the sisters of the bride 
enter together and are escorted to their 


seats by the ushers just before the bridal 
comes in. The mother and 
people who are giving the reception are 
the first to receive the guests, but at the 
reception directly after the wedding cere- 
mony the bride and groom are often the 
first in the receiving line. At the recep- 
tion given by the groom’s mother later— 
not directly after the ceremony—the bride 
should wear an evening gown, if it is 
given in the evening, and it may be either 
high or low neck. 

The groom goes to chureh with his best 
man: the bride should go in the carriage 
with the relative who is to give her away. 
When the mother of the groom gives 4 
reception for the bride it is not necessary 
to have the sisters ana brother of the 
bride in the receiving party—the mothers 
of both the bride and the groom and the 
bride and groom themselves will be all 
that are necessary. If the reception is 
given just after the wedding ceremony 
the maid of honor and the bridesmaids 
are in the receiving party, but at a re- 
ception given later it is not necessary 
that they should be ineluded. The two 
sisters should wear hats and gloves during 
the ceremony if it takes place in chureh. 

The mother of the bride bears all the 
expenses of the wedding, with the ex- 
ception of the carriages from the church, 
the groom’s own carriage to the. church, 
and the bride’s bouquet, which the groom 
supplies. The” bride is usually xeady to 
receive calls as soon as she is settled in 
her new home, but it is not necessary for 
her to receive immediately. The date of 
her “ At Home” should be on “* At Home ” 
cards which are enclosed with the in- 
vitations. 

B. E.—By all means your mother should 
be the one to send the invitation to a 
young man to spend the week-end at 
your home. It would not be at all correct 
for you to send such a note without one 
from her. 

Junrtor-Senror—You should, of course, 
decorate your rooms for the Junior-Senior 
reception with huge bowls of the class 
flower—white carnations, Southern smi- 
lax, or some kind of green vine that is 
more convenient for you—and flags made 
of cheese-cloth in the class colors. 

One of the most amusing forms of en- 
tertainment for a reception of this kind 
is either pantomime pictures or living pic- 
tures supposed to represent the episodes in 
the future life of the Seniors. You can 
make them quite personal, representing 
imaginary episodes in the life of each one, 
and allow your guests to guess which one 
each represents. 
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How Often Do 
You Eat Dates ? 


Of all fruits, comparative 
figures show dates contain 
the most real food value; 
and of all the foods, our 
palates say dates are the 
most delicious, They make 
a wholesome substitute for 
candy, and provide a meal in themselve 

As a novel dessert, and an always welcom: 
one, serve dates. Eat them often, and t! 
more often you eat them, the better you'll like 
them. But ask for and take only 


promedary, 
Golden Date® 


They cost no more than the 
ordinary kind, but they are so 
very much larger and sweeter and 
more delicious that you'll always 
be sure to ask for Dromedary 
Brand, They are wrapped in oiled 
paper and sold in_pasteboard 
cartons. Dromedary Dates retain 
their original moisture and soft- 
ness surprisingly long. 
Special Sample Box 
Mailed for 10 Cents 

(to cover expenses) 

Write for Cook-Book. FREE. We have 
collected many favorite and original recipes, 
describing delicious dishes in 
which you can use dates, figs, 
shredded cocoanut, 
currants, etc. Every 
recipe was awarded 
a prize, and they 
are all prize dishes. 
Write for the book— 
we'll mail it free. 

The Hills Brothers 
Company, Dept. C, 
Beach and Washing- 
ton Streets, New York 




















Celluloid Bird holding din- 

ner card, To balance 

on glass or anythin, 
h an edge, 15¢c. 

Claus on chim- 
sh. 














‘ Red Ca: it Santa Claus Fi ig- 
, ures, §C, Toc, 25%, 50C 

Miniature — a Claus, 2', 
inches, sc. Clay Pot with 
Christmas Tre *e, sc. Red 
Cloth Christmas Stock- 
ing (box), 10c. Red Flan- 
nel Stocking, decorated 
= Holly, to put pres- 

nts in, 19 inches, 25c. 

Surprise Stockings ‘filled with toys, 10¢, 25¢, soc, $1.00 ea 

Crepe Paper Stockings and Crepe Paper Bells contain 
favors, sc each. 

Miniature Favor Tree on gold stand, 15c. Holly Spr. 
roc, 20c, 30c doz. Larger sizes, sc, 10c each. H« 
Vines 36 inches, 15c¢ each. 

Mistletoe Sprays, 5c. Tinsel garlands, 12 yards for 2 

Candleholders, 15c doz. Christmas Snow, se bx 

oc doz. Patent Wax Tree Candles, 10c doz 

Tree Sparklers, sc box. Snowball box, 10c. 

Red Sled Box with holly, roc. Small Cotton Snowb. 
30c doz. 

Red Midget Case, Holly trimming (for salted nuts), 90c d 

Red Christmas Bell (box), Holly trimming, 25c. 
Paper Folding Bell, s5« 

Paper Folding Garlands, 10¢ 
ing favor, 15¢ 

Christmas Snapping Mottoes, 25c, soc, $1.00 per box 
1 aozen 

Holly Jack Horner Pie, 12 Ribbons, $4.00. 

Holly Paper Napkins, 40c package of 100 
Cards or Dinner Cards, 30c doz. 

We make up $2.00, $5.00, and $10.00 assortments 
Christmas Tree or Table Favors 
We positively do not pay mail charges. 
We have just issued a new 200-page illustrated cata 

embracing thousands of favors for every conceiva 

occ: ‘asion—parties, dinners, dances, weddings, etc 
most unique and interesting book. The only catalog 
the world devoted exclusively to Favors. 

Free on Request. 


B. SHACKMAN & CO., Dept. 7, 812 B’way, N.Y. 





Holly Flapjacks, cont 


Holly Ta 








Gift to her 
must be a box of 
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HE following receipts 
are simple and inex- 
pensive to carry out. 
In the Menus for the 
Month, given on an- 
other page, some of 
these will be found 
suggested. Among 
those who read and 
follow these menus there will be some 
housekeepers who will be unfamiliar with 
the best ways of making these dishes. 
Chey may be glad to know how. 





drain the macaroni and add that to it, 
and pour the whole into a baking-dish. 
Bake for twenty minutes. 

Potato omelette.—Bake two large pota- 
toes, and while very hot break them and 
take the inside out with a spoon. Beat 
this up, seasoning it with salt, pepper. 
and a tablespoonful of lemon juice. Beat 
the yolks of eight eggs and mix with the 
potatoe. Beat the whites of the eggs till 
very stiff, add them, and cook. 

Scotch rarebit——Chop rather coarsely 
six hard-boiled eggs. Mix with them two 

tablespoonfuls of butter, one 











tablespoonful of flour, and 
one-half pint of milk. Begin 
to cook, season with salt and 
cayenne pepper, then stir in 
one tablespoonful of anchovy 
paste, stirring hard all the 
time. Cook until it smokes, 
and serve on toast. 

Almond horseradish sauce. 
—Blanch and chop very fine 
twenty-four Jordan almonds. 
Press the vinegar from four 
tablespoonfuls of horseradish, 
and add to it the beaten yolk 
of one egg, half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and the chopped 








EGG-SALAD, CHEESE BALLS, OLIVES, ETC. 


Egg salad.—Boil the eggs very hard. 
Cut each across, and take out the yolk. 
Mix this with oil, salt, pepper, and mus- 
tard, and a little vinegar. Mash the 
mixture together and put back into the 
white. These are laid on lettuce leaves. 
This ean be varied by adding chopped 
ham to the mixture. 

Stuffed peppers.—Cut the tops trom 
green peppers and scoop out ali the inside 
membrane and seeds. Stuff the peppers 
with mashed potato, mixed in the usual 
way with butter and salt; or use boiled 
potato cut into small bits. If you use the 
cut-up boiled potatoes a small 


almonds. Mix these thor- 
oughly, and then stir in one 
eupful of whipped cream. 

Cream custards.—On the whites of 
four eggs pour a pint and a half of hot 
cream and, without beating, mix in four 
tablespoonfuls of. powdered sugar and any 
flavor preferred (to beat the eggs would 
destroy the consistency of the custards). 
Pour into custard-cups and bake in a pan 
of hot water. Cover with paper to pre- 
vent boiling. 

Sausage rolls —Ff¥orm sausage meat into 
rolls two inches long and twice as thick 
as your finger. Fry until done. Drain 
in a heated colander. Have ready strips 
of pastry, having each strip three inches 





Jump of butter should be 
placed on top. Over the potato 
grate a little cheese, and bake 
the peppers in a moderate oven 
for nearly half an hour. 
Orange jelly.—Mix together 
one-half box of gelatine, one 
large cupful of orange juiee, 
one orange peeled and_ sliced 
very thin, the juice of one 
lemon, two cuptuls of sugar, 
and one pint of boiling water. 
Let it stand, after mixing well, 
until eold. Then strain and 
stir in the beaten whites of two 




















ss. The eggs give a pretty, 





" 

frosty effect to the jelly. 
Bananas with pecan sauce.- 

Chop up one-half pound of pecan nuts and 

stir them into a pint of cream. Add to this 

four tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar and 

any flavoring that is preferred, and mix it 


all together thoroughly. Slice eight bananas 


and pour the sauce over them. Serve cold. 

Macaroni with green peppers and toma- 
toes.—Break twelve sticks of macaroni 
into pieces an inch long. Put them into 
salted boiling water and boil for twenty 
minutes. Chop up two green peppers and 
stew them with nalf a can of tomatoes 
When these are all cooked make a cream 
sauce with two tabdlespoontuls of butter, 
two of flour,. and one cupful and a half 
ot milk. When the sauce is smooth, mix 
the tomatoes and green peppers in it, 


A NOVEL ORANGE JELLY 


wide and long enough to fold about a 
sausage roll. Wrap each sausage roll in 
a strip of pastry and bake to a delicate 
brown. Eat while very hot. 

Coffee cake——Chop a_ teaspoonful of 
butter into a pint of flour, add a tea- 
spoonful of sugar and a quarter of a 
yeast cake dissolved in a pint of warm 
water. Beat all hard for ten minutes, 
then cover and set aside to rise for four 
hours in warm weather, and for six 
hours in cold weather. When light, add a 
gill of warm milk, a quarter-cupful of but- 
ter, a saltspoonful of salt, and two eggs 
beaten into three-quarters of a cup of sugar. 
Warm some flour, and add enough to make 
a rather stiff batter, putting in, if they 
are liked, a half-cupful of cur- 











rants or chopped raisins, well 
dredged with flour. Do not 
have the batter too stiff to 
be stirred witha spoon. Put 
into a greased Turk’s head 
mould to rise. When light, 
brush the cake with milk. 
sprinkle with sugar and a 
httle cimnamon, and _ bake, 
covering with brown paper 
until nearly done. Three- 
quarters of an hour should 
be enough to bake it. ‘urn 
out and pour over and around 
the cake a good sugar syrup, 














and sprinkle chopped nut 





PEPPERS STUFFED WITH POTATO 


meats over the cake. It is good 
for luncheon or breakfast. 
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Costs You 
Nothing— 


if Occident Flour doesn't prove itself to be just 
as superior and just as economical as we say 


it is. 


We simply make the flat statement that 
Occident Flour is superior in quality to any 


other flour now on the market. 


And if we cannot positively prove this at 
our risk, the trial will not cost you a penny. 
Of course, such a flour must be sold for a 


little more than ordinary flour. But we have 
found the people ready and willing to pay the 


difference to get the quality. 


That is why Occident Flour is such a great 


success. 





i ¥ ra‘ A 
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Explanatory Note: Usually reasons for extra 
quality are given in advertisements. It would 
take a book to give the reasons for Occident quality 


-to explain about the hard, glutinous wheats used 


—our unique methods of cleaning, washing and 
drying these wheats—the many intricate processes 
of separating and purifying the flour particles — 
our laboratories where chemists and bakers study, 
test and safeguard the Occtdent product. We give 


you far greater assurance of better satisfaction with 

Occident Flour than mere reasons in advertising. 

We give you the very best reason—proof in the flour 
itself hy trial at our risk. 
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—Made So Much Better 
It Must Cost More 


‘The great Occident business 


quality, high-priced flour 


Try a sack of Occident 
Flour, making as many bak- 
ings as you wish. If you are 
not satisfied that it is better 
than any other flour you can 
, your money will be re 
turned without argument. 

All we ask is that you tear 
off the coupon and hand it to 
your grocer. Tear it off now 
and you won't forget. If your 
grocer does not sell Occident 
Flour, he can easily get it 
for you. If he won't, send 
us the coupon or a posta! 
giving your ownand your 
grocer'’s name and ad- 
dress. 





Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. 


Minneapolis 
U.S. A. 
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A Word AS 
To Dealers WY 


Occident Flour is 
far superior to other 
flours. If you want to 
sell goods that give 
y our customers abso- 
lute satisfaction, you 
must carry Occident 
Flour Write us 
today. 


been built up on high 


Our Offer 
























Mr.Grocer: 1 want to e 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.'s trial 











offer on Occident Flour t their 

risk, as they acivertise in HARPER'S 

BAZAR It is understood that if 1 

do not find Occident t r to be all that 

its millers claim it to be. my wu ey will be 
reftunded—no charge for flour used in the test 


Name 


Grocer’s Name 


Grocer's Address ee 
«Grocer's name and address sé be filled in.) 


Special Notice to Grocera:— We will protect you fully in this guarantee If any 
Occident sacks are returned through dissatistaction with the flour. you are authorised 
to refund the full purchase price and we will reimburse you tor same 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO 
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8 SET oh TR NRE RS IS, 
You Can Weigh 


Exactly what 
You Should 


Weigh 


You can be 
Strong— 
Vigorous— 
full of Life and 

Energy 








You can be free from 
Chronic Ailments— 

every organ of your body strong 
as nature intended. 


You can have a Good Figure—as 


good as any woman. 
You can have a Clear Skin. 


I no longer need to say what ‘I can do,” 
but what ‘‘I HAVE DONE.” I have 
helped 49,000 of the most cultured, in- 
telligent women of America to arise to 
their very best—why not you? 


NO DRUGS— NO MEDICINES 


My pupils simply comply with Nature's laws. 
= What My Pupils say: 


“Every one notices the 
change in my complexion; it 
has lost that yellow color. 

“Just think what you 
have done for me! Last 
year I weighed 216 pounds, 
,| this year 146, and have not 

gained an ounce back. Iam 
not wrinkled either. I feel so 
g, no rheu 

} 






and le: an bre athe 
surprising how e y 
it. 1 feel 15 ye ars younger.” 








“Just think! I have not 
had a pill or a cathartic since 
began, and I used to take 


one every night.’ 
“My weighthas increased 
30 pounds. I don’t know 





what indigestion is any 
more, and my merves are so 
rested / \sleep like a baby.” 


‘Miss Cocroft, I have 
taken off my glasses,and my 
catarrh is so mi ich better. 
Isn’t that good? 

‘I feel as if I could look 
every man, woman and child 
in the face with the feeling 
that I am growing—spirit 
ially, physically and men- 
tally. Really 1 am a stronger, better woman. I 
don’t know how to tell you or to thank you. 








Reports like these come to me every day. Do you 
wonder I want to help every woman to vibrant 
health and happine Write me your faults of 











health or I Your correspondence is held in 
strict confidence. If I cannot help you I will tell you 
what will. 

My free book tells how to stand and walk correctly, 
and contains other information of vital interest to 
women Every woman is welcome to it. Write 
forit. If you do not need me, you may be able to 
help a dear friend 


I have had a wonderful experience, and I’d like to 


tell you about it 


Susanna Cocroft 


Dept. 24-K, 246 Michigan Ave., Chicago 

















THE WOMAN BEAUTIFUL 


owes her clear, fair complexion to La 
he, anticipates with pleasure the social 
functions of winter. No boudoir equipment 
can be complete without Lablache, "the great 
beautifier, mvtsible though ad- 
herent. Lablache complex- 
ions retain that smooth, 
velvety appearance of 
youth and re finement. 
Its delicate fragrance 
is always a delight 
Refuse substitutes. They 
nay be dangerous. 





BEN LEVY Co. 
French Perfumers Dept. 1 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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EES. >, Y the time this reaches 
fe S®  the Bazar’s_ readers 
? YA the finished work for 
je} the great Embroidery 

4+ Contest will all have 

been received. ‘The 


judges will be at work 
on their task of de- 
eiding who is to win 
the one hundred and sixty-four. prizes. 

These announced in last 
month’s BAZAR, are: 


Mrs. Candace Wheeler 
Miss Caroline L. Peniston 
Miss Eliza Winn 
Miss Gaille Alan Lowe 
The names of these women are known 
far and wide as those of experts in em- 
as to both design and execution. 


judges, as 


broidery, 
Their past achievements and the positions 
they have held are assurance of their 
ability and fairness. Absolute justice, 
unbiassed decision on the merits alone of 
each piece of work, will decide the awards. 

A few words about each of the judges 
may be interesting to those who have 
labored so earnestly and with so much 
skili in preparing their work to be judged. 

Mrs. Candace Wheeler has, during a 
long and full life, labored for the develop- 
ment of women’s work in design, embroid- 
decoration. She was a 
and has been deeply 
women to de- 


ery, and interior 
pioneer in such work, 
interested in helping other 
velop such talents as they might possess. 
chosen to select the American 
Exhibit in Needlework for the last French 
International Exposition and to arrange 
the American Needlework Exhibit for the 
Bartholdi Fair. At the Columbian Ex- 
position at Chicago she was chairman of 
the Committee of Selections and Awards. 

Miss Caroline L. Peniston was for seven 
years teacher of embroidery in the Domes- 
tic Art Department of the Teachers Col- 
lege, which is a part of Columbia Uni- 
versity. IS98 sh> has taught the 
embroidery classes in the Young Women’s 
Christian Association in New York City. 
She is a designer and worker of marked 


She was 


Since 


ability. 

Miss Eliza Winn has for many 
made a profession of embroidery, both as 
worker and as teacher. At the World’s 
Fair in St. Louis she was juror of em- 
broideries and laces. 

Miss Gaille Alan Lowe’s name is well 
known to all readers of HArper’s Bazar. 
For several years her interesting articles 
and well-executed designs have appeared 


years 


in the Bazar’s pages. Those who have 
used her designs for embroideries of all 


kinds cannot fail to feel that she has be- 
come, through these designs, an old friend. 

That the Contest has been a great suc- 
cess from one point of vie 7 is assured. 
The extent of the interest aroused in the 
subject by the Bazar’s first offer of the 
long list of prizes was most gratifying. 
Che delighted comments of women from 


As the “ Bazar”’ 


Maine to California, from Hudson’s Bay to 
South America, and from various countries 
abroad, have warmed the Editor’s heart. 

From week*to week lately, since the en- 
thusiastiec workers have begun to send in 
their finished embroidery, the interest in 
the Contest has grown more and more 
intense. The beautiful quality of the 
work received has been a surprise to those 
who have seen it in advance. Much of it 
is of so high a grade that the reproach 
so often heard that “ American women 
have no time nowadays to do the fine 
needlework that their mothers did ” is an- 
swered most emphatically in the negative. 

The judges are doomed to a hard de- 
cision, for so many of the entered pieces 
are beautiful in stitchery and in choice 
and blending of colors that they will find 
it difficult to choose which is best. Much 
originality of handling has been shown, 
and this will count, of course, as a point 
in favor. 

The decision must be, 
entirely on the merits of the work. To 
the editor of this department, who must 
read and answer all of the letters that 
it would -be a great temptation 
some of the touching 
One young girl 


in justice to all, 


come in, 
to be influenced by 
letters that are received. 
writes, for instance, that she has for some 
years been entirely paralyzed in her lower 
limbs; that she has found the greatest 
pleasure in working for this contest, both 
in the embroidery itself and in the hope 
of earning money for an operation in 
which lies her only hope of recovery. The 
necessity for reading such letters as this 

-it is only a sample of many interesting 
ones that reach us—makes it impossible for 
the editor of the embroidery department 
to be one of the judges. Those who must de- 
termine the fate of the work submitted must 
be, in fairness to all, entirely free from 
even a motive of sympathy. Several men 
who are invalids have entered the Contest 
and have thoroughly enjoyed the work. 

From the beginning we have emphasized 
the fact, both in this department and in 
our letters to persons who have written 
us about it, that the quantity of work on 
a piece submitted would be considered of 
less importance than the quality. Yet it 
happens that among the most beautiful 
examples of the work received up to the 
time of writing have been those which 
were rather elaborate. ‘This is not true 
in every case. Some lovely and most cred- 
itable examples of fine and artistic work 
have been on the simpler designs. 

The list of the prize awards will be pub- 
lished in the January Bazar, which will 
be out about the middle of December. 
Even before this announcement is made 
we shall try to have all the work except 


the prize-winning pieces ready for ship- 


ping, that each owner may receive her 
work in time to use it as a Christmas 
gift if she wishes. Many women have 


written asking us if this would be 


possible. 


has been urged, in many letters, to allow the contestants who 


are near enough to New York, to see the prize-winning pieces of work, we have 
arranged to hold an exhibition of these one hundred and sixty-four pieces. 


This exhibition will be held in the “* Bazar” 
All who care to come to it will be welcome. 
’ for them. 


any one sending to the “Bazar’ 


EO 















Oats 
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BAe Jeg eS: 


offices, on Saturday, December 17th. 
Cards of admission will be sent to 
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An four 
BY MYRTLE REED 


ONE little hour, caught from a day of gold, 
While fallen crimson leaves were drifting deep; 
A perfect jewel given us to keep— 

Yemembrance for a hungry heart to hold; 


Some day, 


when all my world is drear and cold 


And I toil upward on a rocky steep, 


That hour, 


stirring in its age-long sleep, 


Shall thrill my soul to answer as of old. 


But, oh, your hands to lie upon my hair, 
Your heart to beat with mine, your lips to touch 
As in the hour God gave to you and me 
lo ease the silent years we both must bea 
One little hour, since we have loved so fain 
A blinding instant, for Eternity! 


Neuralgia’s 


that together form a safe 
chest for the treatment of 
and ailments prevalent in every family. 


WRITE for our FREE VASELINE BOOK 


Carbolated Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc 
Capsicum Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline 
Vaseline Camphorated Cream White Vaseline 

















Got to Go— 


when you rub the spot with 
this soothing nerve-comforter 


MENTHOLATED 


VASELINE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 
PURE TIN TUBES 
(Contain no Lead) 


Cools and clears your aching 
head, or stops that darting pain 
in the cheek. The Menthol 
soothes the nerve-ache, while 
Vaseline is a lightning con- 
ductor through the skin pores 
to the seat of the trouble. 


This is but one of the twelve Vaseline Preparatio: 
and convenient medicir 
all the little accident 


It tells you of the special uses for 
Vaseline Camphor Ice 
Pomade Vaseline 
Perfumed White Vaselir 
Borated Vaseline 
Camphorated Vaseline 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every ** Vaseline ” Product 
18 State Street, New York 
Branch Offices 
London Montreal 
















You 
need soap to 
wash. But you 
need Lifebuoy to ~ 
be clean. Decency and 

comfort require the frequent bath. 
Health requires sterilized cleanness. 

























LIFEBUOY SOAP cleans and disinfects at 
the same time. It destroys the germs 
of infection. It safeguards the health. 

LIFEBUOY isan extraordinary soap at an 
ordinary price. It does more than 
other soaps, but costs no 
more. The most satis- 
factory soap for 
toilet, bath, or 
shampoo. 



















All druggists and grocers 
Lever Bros. Co. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2 HAIR SWITCH. 


WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS 
Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail 
i22 inch short stem fine human hair switch ' 
match. If you find it a big peresin remit $2.( 

ouR Swit 
ft Inclose £ 


cane Free ti book showing latest on 
Fair TH ode igh grade switches pe 
rs, wigs, puffs, etc. ANNA AYERS, bebts 5 


19 Quincy Street, Chicago 











GOOD HUNTING 


By Theodore Roosevelt 


This little volume offers a series of fascinating 
tales of big-game hunting and outdoor life in 
the West. It is written out of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
personal experiences before the beginning of his 
active political career, when there was leisure 
to follow the lonely trail of elk, wolf, or 
antelope in true sportsman fashion, without a 
“gallery” of newspaper men. 
Illustrated. Price. $1.00. 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, N. Y 








KILL THE HAIR ROOT 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from growing agai 
Easy, painless, harmless. 


D. J. MAHLER, 492-D Mahler Park, Providence, R. I 


No scars. Booklet free. Write to-da 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


A Crocheted Purse 


By LDuria Noble 





a, URSES 
ey and always will be ap- 
preciated, and _ for 
those who are fond of 
crocheting silk and 
beads this little article 
will find favor; it is 
simple to make 
and is an exceedingly 
dainty gift for a woman. 

You ean make it in any color, to match 
your gown or that of the friend to whom 
vou are planning to give it. Of white 
silk or pale gray with steel beads it is 
‘harming with any suit. 

One spool of purse twist and one bunci 
of beads will make two purses. 

To make: String upon the purse twist 
two strands of beads; with a steel crochet 
wok (I use No. 4) chain 5, join with a 
slip-stiteh, and crochet 4 single (short ) 
stitches in the ring. ‘This is the first 


always were 








ow. 

Second row: Work two stitches in the 
each stitch of the preceding row, 
viving eight stitches. 

Third row: One stitch in the first stitch, 
wo in the next, until you have twenty- 
four stitches in all. 

Fourth row: Four stitehes in the next 
four stitches (one stitch in each stiteh), 
two stitches in the fifth stiteh; continue 
m this way. widening in every fifth stitch 
intil you have sixty-seven stitches; then 
vork three plain rows without any widen- 
ing and you are ready for the “ fleur-de- 
is.” which is made thus: first row of 
lesign: one bead slipped forward and the 
est plain. I will only say how the beads 
ire worked on, as each row of silk in the 
rest of the purse is plain. 

Second, third, and fourth rows: 
ach. 

Fifth row: 2 beads, 2 stitches, 1 bead, 
2 stitches, 2 beads. 

Sixth row: 4 beads, 1 stitch, 1 bead, 1 
stitch, 4 beads. 

Seventh- row: 1 bead, 1 stitch, 2 
stitch, 1 bead, 1 stitch, 
bead. 

Kighth and ninth rows: 7 
Tenth row: 
Eleventh row: 
stitch, 2 beads. 
Twelfth row: 3 beads, 1 stitch, 3 beads, 
stitch, 1 bead, 1 stitch, 3 beads, 1 stitch, 
} beads. Here the leaves begin. 


lop of 


3 beads 


beads, 
2 beads, 1 stitei, 


beads each. 
5 beads. 
2 beads, 1 stitch, 1 bead, 


Thirteenth row: 7 beads, 1 stitch, 1 
bead, 1 stitch, 7 beads. 

Fourteenth row: 5 beads, 2 stitches, | 
bead, 2 stitches, 5 beads. 

Fifteenth row: 3 beads, 2 stitches, 3 
beads, 2 stitches, 3 beads. 

Sixteenth row: 3 beads. 

Seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
rows: 5 beads each. 

Twentieth row: 3 

Twenty-first and twenty-second rows: | 
bead each and the design is complete. 


beads. 





A CROCHETED PURSE 


Crochet 4 plain rows and make 1 row ot 
holes by chaining 1, skip 1 stitch, work 1 
double crochet all the way around; in the 
next row work 4 doubles, skip a hole, 4 
doubles in the next all the way round; 
finish with chain 3, fasten it with a short 
stitch in the first double stitch, chain 3. 
skip 1 stitch, and fasten into the third 
double all the way round; cut off the 
silk and secure it neatly on the wrong 
side, using an embroidery needle. 

Purses are made from the wrong side. 

Finish the bottom with a tassel made 
by stringing forty beads, fastening it in- 
side; repeat five times. 

The purse is drawn up with a cord 
made of the twist, using four strands 
thirty-eight inches long fer each cord. 


Washable Crocheted Pendants 


OR those who live in cities it is easy 
fF to procure the little crocheted pend- 

ants so much in evidence just now. 
It is when one is out of town and desires 
these adjuncts in a hurry that the dif- 
culty comes in. 





FIGS. | AND 2 


Illustrations Nos. 1 and 2 show the 
“tart, and a partly finished drop. 
Each piece is started precisely the 
same; use No. 40 or 50 crochet cotton. 
To make a ball: Chain three, join with 
slip-stitch; in the top of each stitch 
rk two singles; keep going around as 
ough starting a mat; count each stitch 
you work, and when there are thirty 
itches stop widening; now work one 
single in the top of each stitch; count 
itil you have done thirty (stitches) ; 
| this tiny cup with white absorbent 
cotton (use the other end of crochet-hook 
push it in with); narrow, by skipping 
e stitch, one single in the next, until it 
down to one stitch, then chain five; cut 
‘Tt the thread and draw it through the 
st loop; this is so it will hang. 
Drops are made the same in the start, 


and until the thirty stitches are widened, 
then go on and make it eight rows deep 
(from the start), fill it with cotton, and 
narrow as for the balls. 

The little covers (or top pieces), as I 
said before, are started the same; widen 
to twenty-four stitches, turn, chain one, 
one single in top of each single, until 
there are eight; turn, chain one, one single 
in top of each single, as before, for five 
rows; break off, draw thread through the 
loop; tie thread on the next stitch of 
circle, work eight singles just like the 
first piece; make a third petal like these 
two, then go around it, doing one single 
in each stitch; cut off the thread, and 
join neatly and securely on the wrong side 
with a sewing-needle. 





FIGS. 3 AND 4 


The thread of the drop is to be run 
through the centre of this piece to sew it 
on by. 

One great advantage of these articles 
over the bought one is, water does not 
hurt them, they launder nicely. Being 
filled with absorbent ectton, they do not 
become discolored. 
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BELDING 
EMBROIDERY 
SILK 


Enables you to add a personal touch 





to your Christmas Gifts after 





they are purchased. 





A monogram, initial, a word of cheer, or a decorative design 
in Belding Embroidery Silk can be added in a few minutes to 
almost any Christmas Gift not all wood or metal, in simple pat- 
terns that any one can execute. 

Shirts, handkerchiefs, scarfs, cravats, pincushions, calendars, all 
wearing apparel, book covers, book marks, and a thousand other 
things will be more beautiful and far more acceptable with your 
own personality worked on in silk. 

But don’t be misled by imitation silk or shiny cotton under 
fancy names. 

The woman who knows never wastes her time on any ma- 
terial less perfect than Belding Silk. If you don't know, you can 
depend on the name Belding, the Karat Mark of the Precious 
Fibre—Silk. 


Belding. Embroidery Silk will increase the beauty and value of 
your costumes, and has hundreds of applications to the improve- 
ment of wearing apparel, furnishings, and home decoration. 


Our Free Booklet, “The Precious Fibre,” shows why silk is 
the most economical textile for you to use, and why Belding Silk is superior. 
It will help you to buy silk safely. It will save you money. _ It’s free. 

FOR THE TEETH, Cleans 


where the brush can't. A post- 1iddress a correspondence and requests 
om a ings you A SAMPLE for sampl to the N York Office, Dept. S 


OFFICES: New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Sethi Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, St. Paul, San Francisco, Montreal. 
Manufacturers of Satin Linings, Embroidery Silks, Sewing Silks, Buttonhole Twist, Crochet 
and Knitting Silk, Darning Silk, ‘“ Motor" Scarf and Tie Silk, and Dentysilk. 




















OU may not fully understand what a spring like this really means — 
on a ROCKER. In fact, you can hardly have an idea of the Yentertah 
comfort and ease ex —until you have tried it. 
\ This spring is a “convolute” spring-—-made of 9-16 inch SOLID 
STEEL—and furnishes entire support to the Rocker seat—pre- 
venting seat and base from coming in contact, at any point. 
With thes soring there is no grinding, no jar, no squeak — no 
shifting about, whie rocking—no wear of carpets nor marring of baseboards in fact, none o! ‘the a 
of “ordinary” These springs — making a rocker equipped with them the softest, it, most lort- 


ers. 
able and restful ‘coat in the world —are found only on 


SCHRAM ROCKERS 


made in our big factory. at Oshkosh. Wis. ‘The spring is our exclusive patent, and wherever you 
see it on a Rocker—that's a “SCHRAM"—the Rocker that's ional 

sé 99 on all points of exce'lence of general construc durability, 

THE WINNER as well as for genuine ease and comfort 

The SCHRAM ROCKER (equipped with these springs) costs no more than common “patent” 
Rockers ~and can be had in any desired style, wood, —_- and upholstering, at $6.75 up. To the 
right, we show one of our popular styles, at a popular price — our No. 117: imitation leather or 
plush, $8 50: genuine leather, only $9.00. A chair that fa hardly fail to please you. 

UR ARANTEE: Buy a SCHRAM ROCKER (from your dealer or direct from us)— use it 
30 days —test it is every way, within reason. Then—if not entirely satisfied + your pur- 
chase ~return the Rocker, and we return your money. That is fair enough, isn't i 
Write for our HANDSOME CA TALOGUE, illustrating, describing —_ paces any styles of 

RAM ROCKE AM" (from us or your 


A.W. SCHRAM & SONS CO.,FactoryB, OSHKOSH, wis. 
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surface. 
i pusehold necessity, Millions in use. Bend for sample pac! 
Complete pkg, asstd aaaes. 26¢e. postpaid. Acts wanted 
COLLETTE MFG. CO., Amsterdam, N.Y. 


IM A xX ose mae sae 


One-piece lid 
fits over out- 


a side edge 


One-piece 
body — no 
wooden strips 











efu N y st 5 ’ 
sell DIREC T te m fac tory to home Ne lealer —— ree iia s 
1 st r WV rite 


1 € 
HikiMONT RED CEDAR CHES ST C0., Dept. 26. Sietes wile, Ne. 








Fire-proof 






two ordinary cans 
FOR ASHES AND GARBAGE 


The Witt can stands hard knocks—is fire and rust Heavy steel 
proof, clean and sanitary, keeps in the smells, bands, rivet 
keeps out dogs, cats, rats and flies. : : ot - —- 

; ces 
Look forthe yellow label Witt’s and the name Witt eptlt coen +5 
Stamped in the top and bottom. None genuine without 
it. Three sizes of both can and pail. If your dealer 
hasn’t them write us and we will see that you are sup-f] 

plied, Address dept. 5, 

Tue Writ Cornice Co. 
2118-24 Winchell Ave,, Cincinnati, O. 


Two inch cor. 
rugations all 
around can 


One-piece bot- 
tom—rimonly 
resting cn 
floor 


Z 
COX cop rr YELLOW LABEL 




















































































































‘The Magazine of Good Taste in the Home ’’ 


@ A magazine that is a complete monthly 
manual for thecountry home. A maga- 
zine teeming with practical interest and 
suggestion in ali that concerns the house 
and its garden and grounds. An authori- 
tative guide in home-making and garden- 
ing, with a timely reminder each month 
of the important things to be done in the 
country place and how to do them. A 
magazine of inspiration to all those who 
love the country. This is HOUSE & 
GARDEN. And it is not for the great 
estate and show place, either, but for the coun- 
try home of moderate cost. This is what 
makes HOUSE & GARDEN different 
from the other magazines of its kind. 


@ Here is a guide which solves with prac 
tical suggestions all vour building prob- 
lems—tellsyouall youwanttoknow about 
planning, building materials, porches, 
doorways,chimneys,staircases, windows, 
etc., and it tells you just how to secure 
beauty and distinctive effect in your 
furnishings—wall and floor coverings, 
draperies, furniture, etc. 


@ HOUSE & GARDEN is the one neces- 
sary guide for the planning and cultivat- 
ing of your flower and vegetable gardens 
and your home grounds. It willgive you 
just the information vou want about se- 
lecting and cultivating trees, hedges, 
lawns, shrubs, annuals, perennials, etc. 


@ We want you to know HOUSE &* 
GARDEN, and that you may realize 
how helpful it is we make you the special 
offer of HOUSE & GARDEN for 6 
months, including three special issues, 
for adollar bill. Isn’t it worth $1 to have 
all this help and inspiration which it will 
bring you for six months—all this prac- 
tical suggestion to make your home and 
its surroundings more beautiful? Fill in 
the coupon and mail (at our risk) with 
a $I bill. 


2 





McBRIDE, WINSTON & CO. 
449 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


McBRIDE, WINSTON Co., H.B. 12-10 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York 

Lenclose $1 for HOUSI GARDEN for 6 months, in- 
luding the Clristmas Number, the Great Building Number, 
and the Gardening Guide 





Name — 


Addret8 .220-— — 




















Successful 
Egg Farming 


MONG people who 
can afford luxuries 





there is great demand 
for a regular supply of fresh eggs. The 
few growers who can furnish them 
regularly, winter and summer alike, 
get very high prices. 


The Corning Egg-Book 


(entitled “$6.41 per Hen per Year”’) tells how 
two men, in poor health, starting four years ago 
with only thirty hens, made from their little egg 
farm a clear profit of over $12,000 last year. It 
tells all about their experience, their failures, 
their methods, and how others, men or women, 
with good sense, care, and faithful work, can make 
money inthe same way. Not a detail left out. 

The Corning Egg-Book is sold in combina- 
tion with the Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and we have made arrangements to make this 

SPECIAL OFFER:—For $1.00 (cash, money 
order, or check) we will send, postpaid, the 
Corning Egg-Book and the Farm Journal 
for two years, and American Poultry 
Advocate two years, all for $1.00 if order is 
sent at once to 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
41 Hodgkins Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 




















Ry. Dusters, 2 for 25c. 
Vy. GOOD XMAS GIFT 
postpaid Wr 249 Does more real dusting in 15 


minutes than can be done in an 
hour with the ordinary kind. 
Chemically treated — not oily. 
Sanitary, dustless. Absorbs 

dust and refains it. When 
filled with dust can be 
washed like an ordi- 
nary cloth without 
injury toits dust- 
ing properties. 

an id 




















Dusts and cleans. Removes 
finger marks and leaves fine 
polish. Can’t scratch. Use 
it on furniture, pianos, wood- 
work, walls, mirrors, bric-a- 
brac, leather, etc. Delivered 
free on receipt of price. Send 
coin or stamps. 

Davis Kieans E-Z Mops 
For dry use on hardwood or painted 
floors. Absorbs dust instantly. Larg- 


est size, $1.00, postpaid. 
DAVIS KLEANS E-Z CO. DUSTERS 


215 Weeks St., Bennington, Vt. 
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Gome @eroration 


Conducted by Martha Cutler 







Owing to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisabie that inquirers make their letters as systematic and concise as siciille: mith <iihie aes cinnas 


of the paper, and invariably accompanying each letter with a plan. \ 
sending self-addressed stamped envelopes will receive prompt replies by mail, however. 


tters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than six weeks from the time of their receipt 
From the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in r 


Subscriber 


lation both to one another and to the points of the compass, and it is wholly impossible to give a satistactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these conditio 
The plans need not be well drawn. The. roughest plan is worth far more than many pages of description. onneee 


CeILINGs.—I think that a deep cream 
ceiling would be appropriate for all your 
rooms. The theory is to have the ceiling 
tinted a very light tone of the wall color, 
but it must be very light. If you could 
send me samples of your wall-papers, i 
would gladly indicate the tints to be used. 

With the green paper in the dining- 
room I would have a green and brown 
rug. In the hall I would have a brown 
and blue rug, and in the parlor a lighter 
brown rug, harmonizing with the paper. 
I do not remember what I suggested as a 
contrasting color for that room, but that 
contrasting color should be one of the 
colors in the rug. Brown portiéres will 
be appropriate for all the doors. 

X. Y. Z.—In the vestibule have a dull 
green leather or leather paper on the 
walls, and in the hall a greenish bronze 
leather paper with dark olive rugs. The 
stair carpet should also be of dark dull 
olive. 

In the study (opening off this hall) 
have a self-toned green paper, old-gold 
linen curtains, and a green and old-gold 
rug. The furniture here may be dark 
English oak and the upholstery a very 
dark brown leather. 

In the billiard-room have copper-red 
walls either in leather or leather paper, 
a dark copper-red rug and curtains of 
heavy pongee silk stencilled in copper red. 
The window-seat cushion may be covered 
with dull-brown canvas, and the furniture 
may be covered with brown leather. 

In the large living-room (opening from 
the hall) have a very handsome figured 
fawn paper. The figure should be rather 
large, since the room is large. The rug 
should be a plain dark cold brown, and 
there should be several small Oriental 
rugs in tones of brown, tan, and blue. 
Have inner curtains of blue and brown 
silk or linen, with écru net curtains next 
the glass. The upholstery in this room 
should be of dull greenish blue for some 
pieces and brown for others. 

You might have either mahogany or 
dark oak furniture in the dining-room. 
Have here a dull greenish-blue self-toned 
paper for the walls; green and blue linen 
curtains with éeru net curtains next the 
glass, and old-English oak furniture. 

In the sun-room the walls should be 
green, and the rugs also. The furniture 
may be brown wicker, with green and 
white cretonne cushions. . 

Your house is very beautiful and should 
be a great success when it is finished. 

Miss B. D.—Several color schemes sug- 
gest themselves to me for your club-house. 
The awnings will be a very essential part 
of them. One would be to have the outer 
walls stained the weathered gray of old, 
unpainted buildings. If this is done, the 
shingles should be stained green, and the 
window-sashes painted green. Your awn- 
ings for this color scheme may be either 
red and white or green and white. 

Another suggestion, if, perhaps, it is 
impossible to stain the building as you 
would shingles, is to have it stained a 
dark green with white window-casings. If 
this: is done, the awnings should, by all 
means, be red to give it. brightness and 
color. 

Still another scheme is to either stain 
or paint it brown. If you do that, the 
awnings should be red. 

Miss M. C.—I can suggest no better use 
for the oval top of an old mahogany 
eandle-table than to have it made by a 
cabinet-maker into a mahogany tray, with 
sides and handles. Of course you have 
seen these trays, so that you will know 
what I mean. The top may be too heavy 
for that purpose; if it is, it might be 
better to have it made into a stand, pro- 
vided you can get some one who is able 
to do good work of that kind. 

Mrs. E. I.—A hall now serves the pur- 
pose that it served in the old Colonial 
days—that of a hospitable entrance to a 
house. To a certain extent it may be used 
as a reception-room. It should, by no 


- 


means, be merely a passage. On the other 
hand, it is not the best taste to use it as 
a living-room. There should be in the hall 
a table, primarily for the purpose of hold- 
ing a card-receiver, so it may be either 
small or large. There should also be one 
or two straight chairs, rather handsome 
pieces of furniture, and, possibly, if there 
is room, a Colonial sofa. 

If you have a living-room, you will 
probably feel the need of a reception-room 
in addition, rather than a library. In a 
reception-room the furnishings are a little 
more formal than in a living-room. The 
coloring is usually a little more dainty 
and the furniture not as large and dig- 
nified. Nevertheless, the room should not 
appear stiff and unhomelike. There should 
be a‘table, with plenty of books on it, one 
or two comfortable upholstered chairs, two 
or three side chairs, a small couch, and 
one or two bookcases; you should also have 
some plants in the room. Whether you 
need a reception-room or a library de- 
pends largely upon the personal needs of 
your family. It is usually convenient to 
have a reception-room, simply because, 
when callers are announced and the family 
is occupying the living-room, it is very 
awkward to have the callers brought 
directly into the family circle. On the 
other hand, if there are certain members 
of your family who like to read, study, 
and write, in seclusion, a library is pos- 
sibly more useful than a reception-room. 

Mrs. Y. L. W.—You cannot darken the 
interior woodwork without first having the 
varnish sandpapered off. But that is not 
a very difficult or expensive process. As 
long as the woodwork has not first been 
painted, it is comparatively easy to stain 
it. I cannot really advise your buying 
any more light-oak furniture. Instead, I 
would darken the woodwork as you sug- 
gest and get the new pieces of furniture 
for the dining-room in the old-English oak, 
or the fumed. You ean have your light- 
oak furniture darkened very easily. The 
expense, of course, will depend upon the 
cost of labor where you live. That varies 
very greatly in different places. 

I would get, for the hall, a table of the 
old-English oak in the Jacobean style. I 
would have one or two chairs of that 
same style with the cane seats and backs, 
in time, but at present it will be appropri- 
ate to have chairs of wicker stained 
brown. It will be very artistic and per- 
fectly appropriate. You have started a 
very simple color scheme and ought to be 
able to carry it out without great changes. 
The cream or buff (preferably buff) scrim 
will be appropriate for all windows, hem- 
stitched as you suggest, and I would have 
all portiéres like those you already have. 
The butf walls in the dining-room, living- 
room, and parlor ought to harmonize per- 
fectly with the green furnishings. You 
ean either continue that color into the 
reception-hall or have green there if you 
prefer. The buff will give it more light, 
since the exposure is northeast, especially 
as there is a piazza around that corner. 

You can darken your floors after first 
rubbing down the varnish. They may be 
stained any color you desire. Wilton rugs 
will give you the best service. You can 
get lovely ones in browns and greens. For 
the sake of variety | would keep one of 
the rooms in buff and brown. 

Mrs. R. B. S.—If the gray of your 
walls is the right tone you can make a 
very artistic color scheme by combining 
yellow with it, and that will brighten the 
room very effectively. I suggest that you 
have curtains of yellow silkaline, since 
you wish to use an inexpensive material. 
I would have a dark gray canvas couch 
cover, and I would cover some of the pil- 
lows in tones of gray and some in tones of 
yellow. Can’t you get a few inexpensive 
Japanese. prints for the walls and passe- 
partout them? Your rugs should be dark 
gray, and you should have old brass in the 
room, or other pieces of bric-A-brac carry- 
ing out the yellow tones. 


Mrs. S. L. G.—I have tried to indicat: 
on your plan, very roughly, the furnitur: 
desirable for your downstairs room, an 
the arrangement that seems possible. | 
would have a long book-case built in b: 
tween the two windows on the long sid 
of the drawing-room, and would the: 
place the grand piano up in the northwes: 
corner, with a square table standing a 
one side of the book-case, as I have indi 
cate’. I would remove the partition b 
tween the two doors opening into thi- 
room, turning that wall into one wid 
opening. You should have portiéres ther: 
of course. “I would turn the back part 01 
the drawing-room into more of a librar 
or reading-room; and would have there « 
large table for books and magazines, an 
a reading-lamp, and in one of the corners 
a comfortable couch and in the other 4 
desk. You must, of course, have plent 
of large, comfortable chairs  scattere:| 
through the room. I am sorry you di: 
not describe the mantels over your fir 
places. You ought to keep the characti 
of the room and, consequently, I would no 
advise solid brick mantels, but would pr: 
fer Colonial mantels of wood, painted lik: 
the woodwork, with facings of dull, re« 
brick or of dull tiles, harmonizing wit! 
the wall color. Keep a little border «: 
plaster roses around the ceiling, but tint 
them and the ceiling to harmonize wit 
the wall. My suggestion for the wai! 
would be a deep green self-toned paper 
one of those with a silk finish—sometimes 
ealled damask papers. I would paint a!! 
the woodwork throughout the house cream 
white, with a dull finish down-stairs anid 
an enamel finish up-stairs. You can use 
your green rug in the drawing-room ani 
have a second one made like it to use 
there also. But I think that it would | 
better to have the rug that you now have 
cut down a little so that it will fit the 
parlor and have a large one made to fit 
the drawing-room. You must remembv: 
that it is comparatively simple to hay 
oak furniture stained either walnut brow 
or mahogany, so that it will harmonize 
with the rest of your things 

In the long hall I would have a gra\ 
and yellow landscape paper in one of the 
old-fashioned designs. The paper [ am 
thinking of has a little green in it also, 
so that you can use green rugs with it. | 
have indicated a sofa for the hall, a small 
table near the door, and one or two chairs. 
The room that you call a parlor will 
probably serve the purpose of a reception 
room. I have indicated the furniture 1 
that room also on the plan. Self-tone 
gray walls will be appropriate in tliis 
room, with the green rug, green upholstery, 
and green silk inner curtains, with tiie 
cream or écru net next the glass. Fill in 
the bay window with growing ferns ‘o 
carry out the color scheme. You do not 
indicate the use of the room between this 
room and the dining-room, but it seems 
to be appropriate for a private study or 
den. If you use it for that purpose you 
should have plenty of bookcases there, a 
large reading-table or work-table, a de-k. 
and a comfortable couch. This is a good 
place for your oak furniture. The wa'ls 
may be papered with a self-toned griy- 
green paper, and the inner curtains my 
be a green and yellow India print. A 
blue and green figured paper would be 
effective in the dining-room, with a plein 
old-blue rug and inner curtains of plain 
greenish-blue linen. Treat the walls in 
the upper hall the same as tflose in ‘he 
lower hall, but make the west end of it 
very attractive by having there a small 
desk, a table for work or magazines, and 
a comfortable chair next the window. ‘Ihe 
fact that the large window opens on 4 
baleony makes it possible for you to set 
a very attractive effect, especially in ‘he 
summer. Have gay window boxes, filled 
with geraniums, around the edge of the 
baleony, and furnish the little bale ny 
attractively with green grass rugs, wicker 
furniture, and gay pillows. 
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Training Our Boys 


Our readers are invited to send in contributions to 
this department. Any mother’s, father's. or guardian's 
experience in the training of a boy may prove interesting 
o others and may help them to solve some problem. 
Contributions accepted will be paid for at our usual space 
rate. They must be short, not over 300 words, and to 
the point. Address, Editor Boy's Department, Harper's 
Bazar, Franklin Square, New York. Contributions un- 
vatlable for this department cannot be returned. 


The Stubborn Boy 

HE child with a will of his own may 
Te harder to raise, and cause some 

heartaches and anxiety, but I have 
found when that will, which is so hard to 
handle in youth, gets hold of a difficult 
problem in business in later years, and 
clinches itself around the problem, it does 
not let up until success is achieved. 

The stubborn “ be-sure-you-are-right- 
then-go-ahead” boys are worth much 
more than the gentle, yielding kind, pro- 
vided they are properly trained. All the 
successful men in the country had wills 
of their own. A strong will well regu- 
lated is of more value than a_ rich 
relative. M. £. M. 

BRIDGEHAMPTON, LONG ISLAND. 


Another View 

I FEEL so strongly on the importance of 
inculeating courage and truth and obedi- 
enee in the character of a child, that the 
letter in the Bazar, signed “A Boy’s 
Mother,” stirred me profoundly. 

I quote—* He has been made to under- 
stand that he will never be punished for 
anything he does, or for anything he 
breaks, if he will come and tell about 
it himself.” 

Does not this appear in the light of a 
bribe? Is he induced to tell the truth and 
he brave enough to take the consequences ? 
He is told if he tells of his mischief he 
will be quite safe from any consequences. 
Would not even a chicken-hearted boy 
“walk straight up” and tell on himself 
if he had been assured that absolutely no 
punishment would follow his misdeed? 

Ought not a boy be trained to under- 
stand that it takes courage, more often 
than not, to tell the truth? That if his 
mischief requires punishment he will re- 
ceive it? 

Our boy is taught that he will be much 
more able to “carry his head high” if 
he is not afraid. When he comes to us 
and tells on himself, we talk it over, and 
if some punishment is manifestly the 
proper thing, carrying no injustice for 
him or his motives, he receives it. He 
knows that no restriction in the line of 
punishment is ever laid on him in anger. 
Our boy’s motto in his room is “To 
think of others before myself; to never 
tell lies, nor be afraid.” JEANNE. 

JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN. 





For Sick Boys 

IT seems to me that it is more difficult 
to keep a sick boy amused than a sick 
girl, so perhaps some other mother would 
like to share the experience I have gained 
in entertaining my little son through ill- 
ness and convalescence. 

For the really sick child who was too 
weak to stir, an old-fashioned hour-glass, 
which I had procured, was a source of un- 
tailing amusement. Stories and pictures, 
of course, played an important part, and 
as the child grew stronger I found that 
nothing surpassed playing store. First 
there were pictures of furniture, toys, 
and good things to eat, to be cut from the 
advertising columns of the magazines. 
Then there was the money to be made 
from heavy paper. Cutting a little at a 
time so as not to get too tired, the small 
boy had several days of happy prepara- 
tion before his “ grand opening day.” 

Then, after mother and nurse had made 
various purchases, it turned out that 
several things had to be made to order to 
furnish a house for mother. Mother’s 
new house was a scrap-book, and deliver- 
ing furniture was pasting the articles for 
the various rooms very carefully on the 
proper pages. After the house was com- 
plete, there were grocery supplies to be 
delivered, and then mother and her whole 
family needed a supply of clothing. 

One of the worst effects of my boy’s ill- 
ness has been the “ dawdling” habit. Are 
lazy boys always the boys who are not 
strong, 1 wonder? The “ soldier-boy ” 
game proves much more effective than 
punishment. Mother is captain in com- 
mand, and her soldierly tone is obeyed 
with soldierly alacrity. ‘“ Present arms ” 
means an inspection of the hands for 
proper meal-time cleanliness, and a return 
trip to the bath-room is not necessary 
nearly as often as it used to be. Speed 
in dressing and undressing is coming. 

WESTFIELD, New York. E. B. 
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Splendid Weekly 


Numbers one after 
another the Year Round 





THE LARGER YOUTH’S 
COMPANION offers an unusual 
investment in “only the best” read- 
ing for every week in 191 1—300 
Brilliant Stories — Popular Papers 
by Famous Contributors—Splendid 
Serial and Adventure Stories the 
Year Round—2000 Bits of Wis- 
dom, Wit and Humor. 

Every week’s issue will be 
packed full with helpful suggestions 
—for girls at home, at college —for 
boys in their sports, hunting, fishing, 
etc.—for the family in making the 
home more comfortable and 
attractive. 





THE BEST 
CHRISTMAS 


PRESENT 
FOR 






1911 Art Calendar FREE 


And all Remaining 1910 Issues 








How to Get Them 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER who at once cuts out and 
sends this slip with $1.75 will receive 





All the issues for the remaining weeks of 1910, including the 
Thanksgiving and Christmas Holiday Numbers. 


The Youth’s Companion Art Calendar for 1911, lithographed 
in twelve colors and gold—an extra copy being sent to every one 
making a gift of a Christmas subscription. ST X/36 


Then The Companion for the fifty-two weeks of 1911, reading 
equivalent to twenty-seven 300-page volumes of romance, ad- 
venture, science, travel, etc., costing ordinarily $1.50 each. 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














By Sir Gilbert Parker 
CUMNER’S SON 





A NEW BOOK | 


HIS new book by Gilbert Parker is 





a collection of short stories mostly 
set in the islands of the South Sea 
under British dominion. The back- 
ground is, therefore, very different 
from the Canadian background in 
“Northern Lights,” but the stories 
show the same dramatic impulse, the 
same keen sense of the tragedy and 
comedy of human lives—characteristic 
Parker stories. All have the inde- 
scribable atmosphere of a tropic land, 
and the broad spirit of humanity that 
is born whenever the savage and the 
civilized are found living their lives 
side by side. To many a reader these 
stories will come as a surprise, Sir 
Gilbert Parker having been identified 
in fiction with the romance of the 
North rather than of the South. Many 
of them are love stories, with the un- 
usual motives and setting of the 
tropics. . 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS - - NEW YORK 
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Doall your friendsand neighbors subscribe for HARPER’s Bazar? If not, 
you can introduce them to a good friend and at the same time benefit 
yourself. 


If you will send us two dollars and a half and 
the names of two new subscribers, we will send 
you a stencilling outfit, which you can keep 
for you own use in decorating your home. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York Ci 





















DARN! 
Why Darn? 


You have been darning all your life. If you 
want to quit darning, buy Buster Brown’s Guar- 
anteed Darnless Stockings for the whole family. 
Silk Lisle Half Hose for MEN, black, 
tan, navy, gray, wine, purple and heliotrope. 
Lisle Hose for LADIES, medium and 
gauze weight; black or tan. 
Combed Egyptian Hose for BOYS, light 
and heavy weight, black or tan. 
Lisle fine gauge Ribbed Hose for MISSES 
medium and ght weight, black or tan. 
MISSES silk lisle fine gauge, ribbed, 
black or tan. 
26c. a Pair, Four Pairs to the Box, $1.00 
LADIES silk lisle gauze, black or tan, 
Three Pairs to the Box, - - - $1.00 
GUARANTEED FOR FOUR MONTHS 
For sale MOST everywhere, but if your mer- 
chant can't suy ply you send us your order, 
stating kind, ze and color wanted, and we 
wilt supply you direct, prepaying postage. 
Write For Buster's 
Latest Funny Book, 
FREE. 


| BUSTER 
BROWN’S 
HOSIERY MILLS, 


655 Sherman Avenue, wa 
Chattanooga, Tenn, SEES 



























LET US SEND YOU 


Hair Goods 


ON APPROVAL 


We will send you this swi 
> y 






























Beautiful front arrangement ‘ 
with our special Tri-Stem ° 
Switch, 26 in. Wavy Hair, 
$5.95. Recamier Curls, 
Handsome Back Dressing 
for above, $5.95. 


1% oz., 18 in. Switch 
: ro +2 witch . 
» 221 Switch . 
i Oz. 24 in. Switch 
8 oz., 26 in. Switch . 
1, oz., BO in. Switch 
20 in. Wavy Switch, 
22in. Wavy Switeh. 
+ in. Wavy Switch. 
- 80 in. Wavy Switch 
| Fer rweight 
Swite » 22 In., 


“2 








200 other ong sand grades 

of Swite 50¢ to #50. 00 
P. pmapadlen: Natural Curly 2.85 
Wigs, ladies” and Men’s #5to #50 


1 long samp le of your vair and de- 

irticle you wan We will se 
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rour new sete ontaloas 


PARIS FASHIONS IN HAIR —— 


of ager ~ € 





ihe strated, wi rial avery woma 


Paris Fashion Co., Dept. 1812, S09 Statest. = 


Largest rider Hair Mer 


Latest Christmas Novelty 





Supplying a need fe 
of lusty riace 5 gin Bima en 
and feathers or ot mings A practical everyday 
necessity for every woman . place your hat on the dusty 
surface o' le—or hang it on the hat 
t paced alk onthe Aeon. 
novel — Hat “ge is — 
steel wire, nickel p ad 
e oN more ‘ 
t any shaped hat, no 
matter how the styles may change. Can be 
placed on any surface or hung in closet. 
Fits in any 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


and trimmed 











ong 


Open tor use. 
especially when wound 
with sae ipa on 
al tage of this Hat Rest 
is that it can 77 ‘tolde eal 
gaptotn eS igh th 


it to a friend 
PRICE, ‘N ickel Plate d (postpaid) 25 cent« each, 
five for #1.00, or trimmed with satin 
ribbon (any color desired) 60 centa each, postpaid. 
will find these Hat Rests great sellers, especially 
Agents for the Christmas trade. Write us for special terms 


to Agents, Stores er Church Fairs. 


ART NOVELTY CO., Dept. 32, New Haven, Conn. 
THESE PUFFS FREE 


to anyone selling 3 at $2 each ; or 
send $2 for your own. 

switch, same price, if 
make delightful Christmas presents; 
made of natural human hair; match 
guaranteed. Can’t send my goods 
without money, as they do inferior 
goods, but return your money if not 
satisfied; you the solejudge. Write 
for Free Hooklet A of New York’s 
latest hair styles. Agents wanted 
everywhere, MADAM RETLAW, 





1¢ mails as a 





HE suggestions that lie i 
Paris dresses shown in 
furnish a reason why they 








128 Wadéworth Ave., New York. 
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tour 
this group 
are hap- 
pily placed in this department of econom- 
They are essentially useful 


in the 


ical dressing. 





— mss 


STRIPED CHEVIOT WITH BUTTON TRIMMING 


this 


dress of 


examples for the student of dress 
year. Note that pretty 
blue and white satin with 
black. It is one of the latest “ creations,” 
but how eminently suitable for the re- 
creation of a summer silk gown, for in- 
for one of striped veiling, or 


indoor 


side forms of 


stance, or 
gauze. 
The black portions need not be 
in black. They may be in striped fabrie, 
contrasting material where the 
now appears. The inner 
sash ends may be of still 
Does not this open the 
pretty remodelled 


copied 


with 

striped 
vest and the 
another material. 
way to at least 
house-gown for the winter? 

That charming tailored 
black and gray striped serge, with collar 
and cuffs of satin and trimmings of 
military steel buttons and loops—how 
readily that suggests a way of reviving a 
last year’s coat which was seamed at the 
waist and draped with a seamless back 
skirt! The addition of those rows of but- 
tons (whether of steel, or or merely 
mohair-covered) with lacings of ribbon 
braid, gives the new touch which stamps 
the costume with this year’s mark. 

The double skirt is not necessary. A 
single one will be as fashionable if eut to 
the proper length of to-day’s street skirts, 
and if the side buttons be added, which in 


fabrie 


one 


costume of 


bone, 


the picture suggest a continuous panel 
down the side of the costume, they should 


be placed on the skirt up to a height sim- 
ilar to those on the coat, and perfectly ad- 
justed, so that when the two garments are 
worn the panels connect perfectly. 

Then there is the novel dress in 
satin. It is essentially of to-day, with its 
‘shackle ” band, massed with green 
embroidery. Any number of variations of 
this design may be made, none of which 
will take from the real style of it. Were 
the fabrics employed only simple serge, 
with a satin hem and deep collar and 
cuffs, the lines would still be effective. 
The costume may be made up literally of 
scraps, provided those available are scraps 


green 


floss 


Iuexpensive French Costumes 





BLUE AND WHITE SATIN WITH BLACK 


of embossed silk, of damask, of broché, or 
of Oriental printed stulfs, the remnants of 
a Paisley shawl, or anything in the way of 


figured or embroidered material. 


‘ZB 





tb. 


BLACK AND WHITE CHEVIOT; STEEL BUTTONS 


should be 










effective 


materials 
and to remove the suggestion of economy 


But, to make such 


true economist who 
the figured portions 
with narrow pipings 


(for no woman is a 
labels herself such), 
outlined 





OF GREEN SATIN WITH FIGURED BANDS 


selected with 
above them 


of silk or of satin or moiré, 
a view to matching the cloth 
or to the defining of some preferred colo1 


in the Paisley or broché used. 
Or let us suppose that only a small 
quantity of figured fabrie is on hand, 


and a fair supply of plain-toned material 
It is possible to make up a dress having 
the same general features as that illus 
trated, but with plain bands and cuffs 
pockets, and revers merely finished with a 
piping of the figured In som 
instances smart tailors are facing the top 
portion of a notched coat collar with th 
figured fabric outlined with a thin fold 
of satin. Such a collar treatment would 
bring many coats of last year up to date 


o ; 
goods. 


without great outlay or serious labor. 
In the matter of renovating coats, | 
have seen another novel point in this 


season’s new garments which might well! 
be applied to last year’s models with ex 
cellent results, provided they have the 
shoulder dart in the front and corre 
sponding side-back seams. The latter ar 


opened, and underneath a band of satin 
is laid, generally of black or of deeper 


tone than the cloth or outer material 
The seams are stitched down the edge ot 
the cloth, leaving a full half-inch flat band 


of silk visible under each. This enlarge- 


the coat some two inches all the way 
round, and may be done, as a rule, with 
out disturbing the sleeves or the collar 


Of course any degree of ornamentation 
may be added in the way of soutache, lad 
dered across the inlet band, but it is not 
necessary, as the seam itself furnishes th« 
garment trimming. 

In the dress adjuncts this year theré 


are many which the clever woman ma) 
make successfully at home, among then 
the cloth muff, with tailored band trim 


ming, or with fur edges. The general out 
lines of the two muffs shown with th 
striped serge costume and green satil 
dress are those that prevail this year 
though there are other diverse forms 


more difficult to reproduce. 
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Note 
In all cases money r 


vertisement 





EVERAL of the patterns that are 

S nunlshed with this’ number of the 
3AZAR issued at the 

numerous readers who have wanted them. 

line is the 


are request of 


Simplicity of note 


hich has pleased in each in- 
tance. None of the garments, 
fact, will present real difi- 


iltv to the home dressmaker who 
is had even a slight experience 
sewing. 


The two charming maternity 
wns have been described at 














CHILD’S SIMPL.E FROCK. No. 655. 
Sizes, 8, 10, and 12 years. 
Price, 25 cents. 


length in an earlier issue. Either may 
be made up in inexpensive material ef- 


fectively, but both are suitable for the 
hest where this may be had. That with 
the overdress is suitable for surah, 


Cut Paper 





HARPER'S. BAZAR. 





of great comfort if reproduced in floral 
crépe, plain veiling, or French veiling. 

A pattern of the 
may be purchased separately. 


embroidery design 


With it 




















PRACTICAL MATERNITY GOWNS. No. 806. No. 807. 


Sizes, small, medium, and large. 
Price, 35 cents each. 


and the 
the il- 


floss, in 


the kimono may _ be 
flowers embroidered as 
lustration, with soft or 
the chrysanthemum shades. 


stamped 
shown in 
twisted 


The kimono 


Patterns 













pattern may be purchased in three sizes 

-small, medium, and large. If made up 
in some warm wool weave for early morn- 
ing wear in the simple household, no lin- 


JAPANESE KIMONO. No. 713. 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. 
Embroidery design No. 475. 


Price, 15 cents. 
Price, 35 cents. 


ing will be 
silk 
border, 


required, If 
with 


reproduced it 


erépe padded or satin 
and with the embroidery, an 


interlining of thin veiling and an inside 


plain 


one of thin silk will be necessary. 





cashmere, wool satin, or bengaline. 





\ny soft fabrie will make up grace- 
fully in the other. These patterns are 
to be had in three sizes only, corre- 
sponding to 34, 38, and 40 bust 
nieasure, 

The little girl’s dress pattern, No. 
655, has seemed especially to appeal 
to mothers of growing girls. It is 
practically a four-piece garment, 
seamed in the centre of the back, and 

ist off the centre of the front, and 

the side. A band 
hut merely as an ornamental one. The 
cuimpe may be made from any simple 
ish material. 

Cloaking, stout serge, cloth—any 

aterial with body—will make up 
well if cut on pattern 655; and, be- 
cause of the exactness with which the 
simple band patterns are cut, with 
equal eare on the part of the maker 
the garment may be perfectly repro- 

iced, even by the novice. If made 
of thick cloth the bands should be 
laid on without turning the edges, 
usted carefully, and stitched an 
eichth of an inch from the edge. 

Pattern 655 may be had in three 
for girls of eight, ten, and 
twelve years. 

A most useful pattern at this sea- 
son is that of the kimono, No. 713. 


serves as belt, 


sizes, 








Leading 
ments of 


shops are gar- 
this made up in 
Chinese cotton erépe, having a printed 
and lined throughout with 
thin silk, with four-inch satin bands. 

Patterns numbers 312 and 313 rep 
resent two practical 
suitable for thin wool, silk, or 
weaves, 


showing 
shape 


design, 


blouse designs 
mixed 
They are designed as extra 
waists, to be made up in a color to 
match the skirt with which they are 
to be worn. Purchasers of 
made two-piece morning costumes will 
find these waists to be exactly what is 
required to finish them. 

Matching veiling, fine, 
thin flannel or cloth may be used ef- 
fectively for such waists, or, what 
many prefer, a smart soft 
check of dark and 
visible ” blendings. Made up in dark 
Persian or Paisley mixtures, with 
cuffs, buttons, and collar and cravat 
of black satin or velvet, such separate 


ready- 


messaline, 


plaid or 
so-called “ in- 


waists complete a costume that may 
be worn appropriately at a luncheon 
or a matinee. 

In pattern No. 313 the tiny box 
pleats which will be seen in the front 
view are repeated in the back. In 
pattern 312 the side pleats (which 
should be well pressed once the waist 











It is modelled directly and exactly 
from a Japanese garment, is extreme- 
ly easy to make, and will be a source 


SHIRTWAISTS FOR WINTER. No. 312. No. 313. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 15 cents each. 


has been fitted) stop at the shoulders. 
A shallow pointed yoke form occurs 
at the back, into which is fitted the 
slightly full lower portion. 
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IT’S A PLEASURE 
TO SEW NOW 


It is a genuine pleasure to sew with the 
new “Standard” Central Needle Machine. 
You get full enjoyment from doing good 
work, 


You do not leave the machine all fagged 
out in body and mind as you do with an 
ordinary 


sewing machine. Instead, you 
feel the pleasurable glow of health which 
follows any exercise taken in a natural, 


healthful position and the mental stimulus 
resulting from work well done. 


The that in the “Standard” 
Central Needle Machine the needle is in 


reason 1s 


the center of the machine, directly over the 
center of the treadle where it should be. 
You sit squarely in front of your work in 
an easy, natural, upright position, while in 
other mac hine s the nec dle is 4>o 1M hés to 
the left of the cente That } inches 
makes it necessary, in order to follow your 
work, for you to twist your body to an 
uncomfortable angle which cramps your 
internal organs, strains your eyes, inter 
feres with your breathing, and is liable to 


bring on what is termed in 
lance ‘‘ Side Needle Spine.” 


With a “Standard” 
Machine you can 
You feel more like sewing. 


medical pat 


Needle 
and easier, 
Working ata 
machine is no longer nerve-racking drudg 
ery and a bugbear. In fact, the Central 
Needle Feature you forget you are 
working. You can go out in the evening 
without looking as if you had 
been working hard all day—and you can 
enjoy yourself. What's more, your 
ing becomes a pastime in itself, — 


Buy a “Standard” Central 
Machine now and save doc: 


Central 


work faster 


makes 
feeling of 


sew 


Needle 


wr bills later on, 


Send a postal today for a valuable and 
interesting booklet called ‘A Stitch in the 
Side”—FREE, It illustrates and explains 
ina simple way the difference between the 
right and wrong in sewing machines. 


Then go to your best merchant and ask 
him to show you the “Standard” Central 
Needle Sewing Machine in operation 


The Standard Sewing Machine Co. 








6447 C, Cedar Ave., Cleveland, 0. 

















Louisenbad Reduction Salt 
(For the Bath) 


Removes superfluous fat and gives a 
lender, firm, styli fixure. Merely use a little 
m water When taking 


twice a cin 
abath. 


eek inm 
No need of taking d or starving 


ourself; no need of devoting hours to tiresome 
exerci rof wear r uncomfortable reducing 
irment Louisenbad Reduction Salt 
enters the pores ina natural way, prevents for 
mation of superfl fat and reduces it 
where it exists by transforming the fat into 
trength-giving blooc nd muscle It bring 
to your own tub the ich as are found in 
the reducing ut prings of Europe— patron 
ized by royalty, famo for centurie n- 





dorsed by the 


rs | Profession, 
Praised by those whe 


ave used it. 


Wash Away Your Fat 


Reduce your flesh by a 


‘ refreshing 
toning bath. 


Give Louisenbad Redue- 


tion Salt a fair trial. Vrice $1) per 
package or 6 packages for $5. 
sent in plain sealed wrapper, ex- 








press paid, by mail 


’ ‘ postpaid on 
receipt of price, by 


Karl Landshut, Importer 
1892 Dickey Bldg. esti 
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THE MILL Auburn Silk Mill, 37 Clark St.,* Awborn, N. Y, 


p—— SAVE MAGAZINE MONEY 


Order all of your periodicals through Bennett. 
New Catalogue, containing 3000 CLUB OFFERS, 
Free. Send Bennett your name and address today. 


Bennett's Magazine Agency, 190 Randolph St., Chieago, Il 

Marria g e Announcements 
Engraved-— 50 for $5.25 

Wedding invitations engraved and n-'nteds from $2.50 

per 100 up. Latest styles, best quality, prepaid any 

where, @sets envelopes, everything complete, Visit- 

ing Cardsand Monogram Stationery. Write for samples. 

The Estabrook Press, 190. Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 
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Important New Books 


Round the Year 
With the Stars 


By GARRETT P. SERVISS 


This book may be considered a com- 
yanion volume to “Astronomy with the 
Naked Eye.” The writer draws the 
reader into more intimate personal rela- 
tion with the stars themselves by telling 
the student how he may find and identify 
them without the aid of expensive 
optical instruments. The charts include 
four circular ones representing the aspect 
of the heavens respectively at the Vernal 
Equinox, the Summer Solstice, the Autum- 
nal Equinox, and the Winter Solstice. 
The set of six oblong charts exhibits the 
complete dome of the heavens from the 
North Pole to 40° South declination. 
Illustrated with Charts. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 

$1.00 net. 


How to Know 


Architecture 
By FRANK E. WALLIS 


The object of this book is to sim- 
plify the study of architecture so that 
even a child can understand it—more 
than that, be fascinated by the sub- 
ject. For the first time it 1s believed 
that this has been done, and the sub- 
ject made interesting to the average 
man and woman. The object of the 
author can be plainly put thus: 
‘After you have read this book you 
can, on looking at a building, say to 
what style and what period it be- 
longs.” 

Very Fully Illustrated. Crown Svo, 
Cloth, $2.00 net 


Marion Harland’s 
Autobiography 


Marion Harland has been induced 
to write the story of her own life—a 
story more intimate and interesting 
than any novel. It might be called 
the story of a good woman, so full is 
it of all that makes life worth while 
to most of us. The book, moreover, 
is an inspiration toward better living, 
and a story which makes one sit up 
nights to read. The author says: 
‘Mine is a story for the table and 
arm-chair under the rez ading-lamp in 
he living-room. To the family and 
to those who make and keep the 
home do I commit it.” 

Crown Svo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, 

Gilt Top, 500 Pages, $2.00 net. 


Hygiene for 


Mother and Child 


By FRANCIS H. 
MacCARTHY, M.D. 


Attending F tan to tae Out-Patient Department for 
Children "Mas whusetts Homaopathic Hospita 





A Manual for Mothers and Nurses, including Hygiene 
for the Prospective Mother and Practical Direc- 
tions for the Care and Feeding of Children 

The first part deals with questions 
which come to every woman during 
the time before the baby is born. The 
second part considers the care and feed- 
ing of infants and older children. The 
third part commences with a chapter on 

‘Sleep, ’ which is followed by chapters 
m ‘Exercise, Outdoor Air, and Play,” 
“Signs of Illness and Disorders of Child- 
hood,” etc. All technical terms have 
been rigorously excluded. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 


A Manual of Spiritual 


Fortification 
By LOUISE COLLIER WELK 


This  collec- 
tion of poems 
will prove of 
value from two 
separate points 
of view. Inthe 
first place,much 
of the deepest 
and _ sincerest 
religious feeling 
of the world 
has been ex- 
pressed in pure- 
ly secular verse. 
Every reader, 
therefore, will 
be grateful to 
Mrs. Willcox for this volume. 
Secondly, the book is interesting 
historically, because it traces the 
progress of religious feeling, as dis- 
tinguished from doctrinal, from the 
earliest period of English poetry 
down to the present. 
16mo, Cloth, Rough Edges, 

$1.25 net 
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HE well-equipped, up- 
to-date kitchen comes 
nearer to solving the 


servant problem than 
any other factor, as 
every convenience and 
device to save time and 
labor makes the house- 
wife that much more 
independent; every improvement obviates 
the prolonged drudgery always associated 
with the preparation of meals for a fam- 
ily, and the wise owner is not likely to 
collapse if the cook leaves. However, the 
cook is not likely to depart if her kitchen 
offers all the many comforts and delight- 
ful conveniences now within the reach of 
most householders. 

It cannot be denied that progressive 
ideas are revolutionizing the cuisine. 
Even the pies “that mother used to 
make” are outclassed, and “ grandma’s 
recipe-book ” must be rewritten! 

Let us peep into this mysteriously new- 
fangled kitchen. The floor is of tile (if 





Che Mudern 


By Louise Willis Suead 


delightful little kitchen garden in the 
shape of a window-box. Here we have 
curly parsley only waiting to garnish 
meats and salads, baby onions and herbs 
for seasoning, pretty red bird’s-eye pep- 
pers for piquancy, all in attractive ar- 
ray, as ornamental as useful. 

The sink is porcelain-lined, with tile 
backing, and over this is a curtained re- 
cessed cupboard for bottles and jars of 
ammonia, pastes and powders, soda, 
scouring soaps, brushes, chain-cloth, mops, 
ete. The highest shelf contains bundles 
of old linen,” flannel, and = chamois-skin. 
There is a sliding panel window opening 
into the butler’s pantry: there is a table 
under this window in the kitchen and also 
one similarly placed in the butler’s pan- 
try, and ample room to reach through 
either way. The swinging door leading 
into this pantry is supplied with a patent 
attachment near the floor, which is 
capable of being made to hold the door 
open at any desired angle. ‘There is a 
strong kitchen table of generous propor- 















PLAN OF A 
MODEL KITCHEN 


expense is not to be considered}, but lino- 
leum is an ideal covering. A heavy oil- 
cloth is also good, or a fine hard-wood 
floor of oak or ash is acceptable. As the 
new régime lessens the possibilities of 
grease spots and does away altogether with 
coal, ashes, kerosene, and many other nui- 
sances, a couple of the washable cotton 
rugs are not out of place. The walls are 
smoothly plastered and painted with some 
light-colored, washable paint. The ceiling 
is high and a ventilating window is placed 
high above the dresser. All the windows 
are screened, and curtained in simple little 
white muslin sash-curtains, with shades. 
The north window holds a built-out, fresh- 
air cupboard, and the southern window a 
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tions; it is fitted with drawers for— 
firstly, cook-books, blank-book, pad and 
pencil for notes, accounts, and records: 
secondly, for caps and aprons, jelly-bags, 
and pudding-nets. ‘There is a_ reliable 
clock in evidence, and a tiny hour-glass, 
that times the boiling of eggs. 

A built-in cupboard has sliding glass 
doors, and the shelves are daintily lined 
with lace-edged paper. Besides the 
kitchen china, one takes notice of innu- 
merable clever utensils. Improved egg- 
beaters, cream-whippers, butter-paddles 
and butter-shavers, new can-openers, po- 
tato-parers, slicers, and mashers, ete. 
Here is a new glass ice-cream freezer and 
here a smokeless and odorless broiler. 


Kitchen 
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Proceeding in our round of inspection 
we notice several comfortable chairs, an 
a small marble-topped table for the mak 
ing of pastry. But where is the range 
There is none. Gas-stove? Obsoléte. A 
electric stove, perhaps? No, that is pr: 
hibitory in price for practical purpos 
The modern model kitchen is equippe: 
with a_ fireless cooker, and a_ stea 
cooker; and in connection with this in 
novation cooking there are used a coup 
of alcohol-stoves, a one-burner and a tw 
or three burner. Denatured aleohol 
the fuel, and it is confidently predicted | 
experts that it will become the domest 
fuel of the future. Just imagine a kitely 
with no odors, no smoke, no soot, no 
ashes, no pots and pans to clean! If one 
uses a steamer, there are not even pots 
and pans, for the meats and vegetables 
are cooked in the very table dishes jn 
which they are to be served. At the ky 
perimental Housekeeping Station 
Darien, Connecticut, the writer saw fi 
vegetables and a shoulder of ham ai! 
cooked simultaneously in their respective 
china dishes; there was no odor from 
onions or cabbage, and each vegetable ani 
viand retained its peculiar flavor and 
juices. 

The ideal kitchen is lignuted wit 
aleohol-lamps, which give a clear, stead 
white light surpassing gas or elect 
city. 

The fireless cooker and the steamer 
are too well known to demand 
description here; and the — principle 
which we are just waking up to apply 
namely, the conservation of heat, has been 
utilized for centuries by Seandinavian 
women. 

On the kitchen pantry door there is a 
fresh roller-towel. In the pantry there 
is a built-in refrigerator, with door open- 
ing outside so that the iceman may re- 
plenish the ice without entering the house 
or disarranging the contents of the re- 
frigerator. The storeroom opens from 
the pantry and here repose all the par- 
aphernalia* of modern innovation § clean- 
ing and restoring. 

Here is the key to the plan: 

A.—Cold pantry. 1. Fresh-air window- 
box. 2. Built-in refrigerator with outsice 
door for icing. 11. Shelves in cold pan- 
try. B.—Kitchen. 3. Kitchen’ cabinet 
4. Fireless cooker on stand. 5. Steam 
cooker on stand. x. Kitehen table holding 
two aleohol-lamps. 13. Kitehen-garden 
window-box. 6. Window” for passing 
soiled dishes into kitchen. 8. Window for 
passing clean dishes back. 7. Sink with 
shelves and draining-board. 14. Swing- 
ing door. C.—Butler’s pantry. 9. Shelves 
in pantry. 12. Shelves with sliding gla-- 
doors. 10. China-eabinet or sink. — 15. 


D. 





Swinging door. 
Back hall. 


Seen in the Shops 


ITY shop counters have never shown 

a prettier pre-Christmas display 

than that shown this year, when an 
unusual number of provident women ap- 
pear to be selecting their gifts at this 
early date. Among some of the daintier 
small articles, such as may be sent through 
the mail, are bridge prizes and table-trim- 
mings, laces suitable for the neck or the 
sleeves, silk stockings, desk watches, 
medicine-cases no bigger than a woman’s 
purse, and pretty infants’ shoes and slip- 
pers fit for the baby’s first Noél. 

One excellent shop is showing a variety 
of desk watches in gun-metal or silvered 
white metal which are, by all odds, the 
most attractive timepieces so far devised 
for the desk. They are mounted on a 
swivel form, so that the face may be 
turned to any desired position, and have a 
circular base. When packed, the entire 
watch and stand will go into a box four 
inches square or less. They are sold for 
two dollars and seventy-five cents com- 
plete. 


This same firm is offering small red 
medicine-cases holding six bottles, each 
with a capacity of half-ounce (liquid), 
for fifty cents. The cases are covered 
with scarlet leatherette, which so closely 
imitates the real thing that any one might 
carry one without suspecting its actual 
character. On the other hand, there are 
slightly larger cases labelled with the 
mark of a well-known aid society, which 
are covered with real leather. These con- 
tain five bottles and sell at five dollars. 
This case is provided with court-plaster 
and silk for sewing wounds, also small 
scissors; and, in addition, each bottle is 
fitted with a glass stopper and a small 
measuring-glass to be used in lieu of a 
spoon. 

For the baby’s first shoes, Irish-lace 
forms are being used, fine as gossamer. 
The lace forms are mounted over silk 
foundations, and cost from five dollars up- 
ward a pair. Dainty cut-work shoes are 
offered by the same merchant for four 
dollars the pair. 


For the bridge-table there are wonder: 
fully pretty candles of pure white wax 
having hearts, diamonds, clubs, and spades 
sharply and_ perfectly marked around 
them throughout their Jength. = ‘The 
trump indicator, which swings from a 
small gilt standard, is another table ad- 
junet which goes to make a pretty ap 
pearance. The indicator costs but fifty 
cents, the candles twenty cents each. -\5 
for bridge prizes, these may be had in 
numerous forms of bronze or gilt metal 
in carved ivory or bone, for thirty cent: 
and upward. 

A sandalwood fan for the girl who is a 
frequent attendant at the theatre is ou 
of the most attractive of presents. Thi: 
year eight-inch fans are offered, beauti 
fully spangled, in lovely Eastern effects 
for three dollars, by one of the most re 
sponsible houses in the city. They offer 
too, six-inch fans, spangled in gold or 
silver on black, white, or colored gauze 
with perforated dark wood frames, for tw« 
dollars. 
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Aduice to Mothers 


By Marianna Wheeler 


Ex-Superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital of New York 


Correspondents who enclose self-addressed stamped envelope will receive prompt answers to their letters by mail. 


Square. New York. 


I was forced to wean my baby quite 
suddenly at ten months; this was two 
months ago. At that time he was a 
welt-nourished baby and he weighed 
eighteen pounds; now he weighs not quite 
fifteen, worries all the time, and will not 
drink cow's milk. I have tried the bottle, 
mug, and spoon; have mixed the milk with 
oatmeal, barley, and lentil gruel; have 
made it with sugar and without, but to 
no avail. He turns his head and screams 
when he sees me coming with it. He has 
six teeth, and I think he must be cutting 
some more, he ts so cross. Do you think 
it would be right to give him a little food 
like bread or crackers?—ANXiovs. 

1 think the best way to solve the prob- 
lem with your baby boy is not to give him 
milk unless partially disguised by mix- 
ing it with other food, and | would not 
rely on milk as his chief article of diet. 
Many babies of his age when suddenly 
weaned will not touch milk. 
dislike it so much that it apparently 
nauseates them and ceases to be a source 
of nourishment. As the little fellow is 
now one year old, and has six teeth, there 


They seem to 


is no reason why he should not have some- 
thing he likes, even if it is heavier food. 
Let him have, about 7 or 8 a.M., a well- 
cooked cereal with a little cream or sugar 
xv a bowlful of thick farina gruel made 
with half milk and half water. This ean 
be made the day before and you will only 
have to warm it for his breakfast. It 
should cook for a whole hour. Between 
this time and 12 o’ciock give an ounce 
x two of beef juice or beef tea with a 
vraham cracker. At noon give a_ soft 
boiled egg with a slice of very thin dry 
toast, and a simple dessert such as a 
tablespoonful ot stewed prunes or baked 
ipple that has been strained through a 
wire sieve. ‘Two or three times a week 
let him have a strip of broiled bacon to 
suck instead of the egg. Between the 
noon and night feedings give him either 
beef, mutton, or chicken broth with a 
At 7 or 8 P.M. a saucer of junket 
with a little cream or sugar, with zwie- 
back, toast, or eracker. In starting this 
liet give only small portions and increase 
from time to time. ‘This is rather heartier 
diet than is usual for a baby twelve 
months old, but in view of the fact that 
he cannot and will not take milk, if this 
diet is gradually worked up to [ think 
he will commence to build up on it. Give 


cracker. 


Che 


HE crocheted house jacket, or “ Ju- 
T liet,” as it is called, is a charming 
little wrap for house wear in the 
old winter days, or makes a convenient 
ind not bulky addition to an evening 
wrap or cloak. It requires three hanks 
of white yarn, one spool of colored crochet 
silk, a bone crochet hook No. 4, and two 
pearl buttons about an inch in diameter. 
Back—With white yarn, make a chain 
of 51 stitches. 

First row—In the fourth stitch from 
hook make 1 d. ¢. in every stitch across 
—48 d. ec. in all; turn. 

Second row—X, chain 3, and 1 sq. e. be- 


tween every group of 4 d. ec. of previous 


row. tepeat from XX across, chain 3, 
turn. 
Third row—Like first row, making 


in every 3 chain-stitches 
Continue until there are 
Increase 2 stitches at 


groups of 4 d. e. 
of previous row. 
6 rows of blocks. 
beginning and end of seventh row of 
blocks. 

Next row—Chain 3 and 1 sq. ¢e. in be- 
tween the increasing group of 6 d. ¢., then 
continue like third row until you come 
to last increased group of 6 d. ¢., chain 
3 and 1 sq. ¢c. in between the increasing 
group; now 5 rows of block without in- 
creasing; then increase in same way as be- 








him plenty of water to drink between 
meals, 

I would like to ask your advice about 
nightdresses for my three-year-old girl 
this winter. We have moved to Manitoba, 
where, as you no doubt know, the winters 
are long and cold. 
in the 


gowns or nightdrawers? 


We have furnace heat 
house. Would you advise night- 
Should the ma- 
terial be cotton flannel or part wool? What 
covering would be desirable for the crib? 
tid should the 
night? 
will greatly relieve my mind, as I hardly 
know what is best to do.—PERPLEXED. 

[ believe made nightdrawers, 
with feet, made of flannel, part wool and 
part cotton, would be best. But there is 
a great difference in flannel, some being 
harsh and prickly, irritating the skin: 
others soft and non-irritating. Be sure to 
use flannel that is soft and smooth and 
will not irritate the child’s skin. As the 
climate is so cold IT would advise placing 
several layers of stout 
This prevents the cold air com- 
ing up through the mattress. | think it 
would be well to let her lie between wool 


windows be opened at 


By answering these questions you 


loosely 


paper over the 


springs. 


sheets (which are very thin blankets); | 
should then think a pair of thick wool 
blankets and a comfortable made of down 
or lamb’s wool sufficient covering. As | 
do not know just how cold it is in Mani- 
toba, [ must leave something to your 
judgment in this matter: if the child com- 
plains of cold, or the extremities are cold, 
more coverings should be used. If the 
wool sheets are not used, let the child 
sleep between ordinary sheets, but in a 
sleeping-bag made of eider-down or blan- 
kets, large enough to permit perfect free- 
dom of body and limbs. Keep a hot-water 
bag in the bed not too near the body. I 
would certainly let some fresh air into 
the room at night. It would be well to 
make a frame covered with coarse un- 
bleached muslin to fit the window. This 
tempers the cold somewhat and keeps the 
wind out. 

Would you kindly give a little advice 
to a young mother with numerous duties to 
I have twin babies, healthy and 
I take the entire 
care of them and do all my housework, ex- 


perform? 


as good as they can be. 


cepting the washing and general cleaning. 
I find every moment from 
night pretty full. 
got up early and gave the 
baths before breakfast, but now the morn- 


morning to 
During the summer | 
babies their 





By Josephine W. Gow 


A PRACTICAL HOUSE JACKET 


fore. Then two more rows of block with- 
out inereasing. This completes the back, 
having 15 rows of blocks for length of 
back. 
Front—Commence 


outside of 


from 
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Address, Mothers’ Dept., Harper's Bazar, Franklin 


ings are short and I find this hard to do. 
Besides, many times I have to wake them 
What I 
want to know is, if it will do just as well 
to put off their bath until IT put them to 
bed at night. 


me that morning was the proper time for 


from a sound sleep to do this. 


It always has seemed to 
any one to bathe, but somehow, as I said 
before, now that the mornings are so short 
if seems to put everything back and the 
babies out of sorts to wake them so early. 
They are eleven months old and go to bed 
at siz o'clock and, with the exc ption of wak- 
ing once at 10 P.M., sleep right through 
until 7 in the morning.—YouNG Mu. titer. 

| think the twins’ health and = good 
humor must be due to their mother’s ex- 
cellent planning and good sense. IT would 
certainly give the babies their bath at 
night, about one-half hour before their 
supper, then feed them and tuck them 
in. If you find it inconvenient to attend 
to bath and supper between five and six, 
then put off their bed hour until seven 
o'clock. A 
mornings. 

Vy little son, eleven months old, loves 


lo ercep around on the floor, 


sponge will answer for the 


but he picks 
up bits of bread, buttons, ete., and puts 
ere rything aw his mouth, / have HO HUST 
now and it takes nearly all my time to 
watch him. I do not like to deprive him 
of the 


you give me any suqgestions.— J. S. 


exercise he gets in this way. Can 


Why do you not try a “ baby pen” or 
vard? These little pens have a canvas 
floor on whieh you can spread a pad or 
comfortable. Put baby in the pen with a 
few safe toys, and he will have room 
enough to exereise but cannot get at harm- 
ful objects. He will soon learn to pull 
himself up by the sides or railings of the 
pen and later learn to walk by taking 
hold of the railings. 

Do you think it advisable to let a baby 
eight months old wear a woollen, knit veil 


in winter? 


Vany of my friends do this, 
but Tam undecided what to do about my 
own baby and would value your advice.— 
A SUBSCRIBER. 

No, [ think it is better not to allow a 
child to wear a veil in winter. The veil 
gets wet from the baby’s mouth, then be 
comes cold and chafes the delicate little 
face. On days when the veil is really 
when sharp, 
bitter wind is blowing, or the thermometer 
is below zero—the baby had better take its 
airing in the nursery. 


necessary—that is, high, 


Crocheted Gouse Jacket 


shoulder. Work back and forth on 4 blocks 
only for 7 rows of blocks. Inerease 2 
stitches in outside block of next row, 
turn. Chain 3 and 1 sq. ¢. in between the 
increasing group of 6 d. e. 

Crochet 4 more rows of block, then 
increase in first and last block of next 
row, same as back. 
Crochet 12 more rows of block to finish 
front. This will give you 25 rows of 
block in front, not counting border. Make 
opposite front to correspond, 

Border—With yarn, make chain of 
three and fasten down between the rows 
of block all around jacket, starting at the 
inside of shoulder in the back. Continue 
block-stitch as in the body of jacket, until 
there are three rows, shaping the corners 
by increasing. When border has been 
finished, with blue or pink crochet silk, 
crochet a loose chain-stitch, catching the 
chains of four or five stitches, in between 
the blocks of border to give a touch of 
A strand of the yarn and one of the 
silk are crocheted together in a loose chain 
long enough to form a cord for lacing up 
under the arm, leaving an openipg large 
enough for an armhole. ‘Tie in a bow at 
the waist line and finish the ends with 
balls made of the yarn and silk to- 
gether. 


seventh row of 


color. 

















The New Fiction 





A Successful 
Wife dn: 


DORSET 


Wifehood has never before been 
seen so clearly through a woman's 
eyes. The story is toid just as a real 
wife would tell of her trials and 
triumphs. Few women could write 
with the limpid sincerity and sim 
plicity that ‘Esther Carey"’ shows, 
but thousands would have felt just 
as she has. None will doubt the 
truth of her behavior, but many will 
question whether her hard-won su 
cess Was worth its cost A novel 
that uncovers the very heart of the 
woman of to-day. 

With Four Illustrations by James Montgomery 
Flagg. Post 8vo, Cloth; $1.50 


The Fruit of 
Desire By VIRGINIA 


DEMAREST 


A humanly told story that suggest 
a profound question, yet is different 
from the ordinary problem-novel and 


from Tolstoy, whom it suggests. Yet 
every event, every trait of character in 
hero and heroine, lead inevitably to a1 


unusual view of love and marriage 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 


Fraternity 


239 Wald Shroot 
bec Yord 


July 7th, 2910, 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers, 
Sew York City. 


Gentlenen:- 

I aa glad to hear that there ie @ prospect of your 
being able Connie “Preternity*. 1% consider it one of the 
most helpful books published during these latter years that has 
come under my Cognisance. It exeaplifies the spirit that should 
«mate husan Kind in the endeavor to develop civilization through 
tenl Co-operation. To me it has been « sort of an inspiration 
and I cannot but believe that great good will come from an en 
Lerged promulgation of ite principles. 


Ver tray ours, 
bk wane de 
/ 


This remarkable letter from J] 
Pierpont Morgan makes clear the 
value of this book and, consequently, 
the reason for its republication. <A 
quaint, mellow style makes the story 
delightful. 

Post 8vo, Flexible Boards, Thin Paper, 


$1.00 net 


Forest 


Cavanagh poner 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 
With an Introduction by Gifford Pinchot 


‘It is 
and atmospherically 
Chicago Examiner 

“A rush of action, a bugle-call of 


photographically perfect 
delightful 


patriotism, a poignant sincerity of 
emotion—all make this a remarkabk 
romance of Western life."’—/’ittshurg 


Leader. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Going Some 


By REX BEACH 


It is curious that a writer should 
have two personalities—two oppo 
site sides curious and most un 
usual. Here ‘s Rex Beach, whom 
we know only as the author of splet 
did stories of outdoor life. Now he 
comes before us in a new and inspit 
ing role as the writer of one of the 
funniest stories ever written. It i 
rollicking, galloping,  scintillati 
sparkling fun from beginning to end 
If you mind slang, keep away! 


Many Humorous Illustrations by 


Mark Fenderson. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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HARPER’S 
BAZAR 
PATTERNS 


Purchasers of patterns are espectally 

cauitoned to be sure to mention size of 
pattern required in ordering by mail. 
Remittance may be made in stamps, money 
order, postal note, or check. 











Cut Paper Patterns 
IN THIS NUMBER 


CuILp’s SimpLE Frock, No. 655, 
Price, 25 cents; Two PRactTIcaL 
MaTERNITY Gowns, Nos. 806 and 
807, Price, 35 cents each; JAPANESE 
Kimono, No. 713, Price, 35 cents; 
SuHirtwaists, Nos. 312 and 3132, 
Price, 15 cents each. 


IN THE NOVEMBER NUMBER 


Motor oR EveNiING Hoop, No. 
016, Price, to cents; PracTicaL Ma- 
TERNITY Gown, No. 805, Price, 35 
cents; SCHOOL-GIRL’S SIMPLE FROCK, 
No. 610, Price, 25 cents; TypicaL 
House OR EVENING Gown, No. 515, 
Price, 35 cents. 


New 
Embroidery Designs 


STAMPING BORDER AND Motirs 
FOR Kimono, Design No. 475, Price, 
35 cents; Set or DEsIGNS STAMPED 
ON LINEN FOR GIFTS FOR A BaBy, 
No. 476, Price, $2.00. 


The initial letter illustrated shows 
the general style of letter for stamp- 
ing handkerchiefs, towels, napkins, 
etc. Any letter, in this style, in 15 
sizes, perforated, with stamping pow- 
der, will be sent for 10 cents. The 
sizes range from one-half inch to four 
inches in height. 


The Embroidery and Stencil Par- 
tern Catalogue is now ready, and will 
be sent to any one sending 4 cents in 
stamps. 


(®° The regular Autumn Pattern 
Catalogue is ready, and will be sent 
free of charge to any one writing for it. 


As the numbers of many patterns 
have been changed in classifying the 
patterns, every pattern purchaser is 
advised to send for the Catalogue and 
order from that, except in the case of 
new patterns. 


Special Patterns 


The Bazar does not have patterns 
of all garment designs illustrated. 
Those only are chosen which seem 
especially well suited to general use 
among women of taste. When you 
see among the fashion illustrations 
any gown of which you would like 
a pattern, look first in the back pages 
of that number and see if this gown 
is illustrated there as a cut paper 
pattern. If not, write to us and 
we will tell you whether it is to be 
issued later, and, if not, what the 
price of a special pattern would be. 
In general this price is $2.00 for 
a waist or skirt, and $2.50 for a 
child’s costume. These are cut to 
your measure as carefully’as a dress- 
maker cuts a gown. Ten days to 
two weeks must be allowed for 
cutting such a pattern. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Se 
The Making of a Fortune 


(Continued from page 693) 
ought to have married, or Johnny Marks, 
or some other of the gilded youth; and in 
general he contrived to make himself 
wretchedly unhappy in the midst of hap- 
piness. 

But young Van Styne wasted no time 
at all in wondering about that; he said, 
with the amiable ease that makes light 
of concealment, that he was sure he was 
the one she ought to have married; and 
he regarded Mr. Aversleigh rather as one 
presuming on his rights in the matter 
than as having rights of his own. “ By 
Jove! Johnny,” he said, one day, “can 
you tell me why that lovely creature 
married that old duffer?” 

“Why do any of them marry duffers?” 
said Johnny. : 

“T’ve as much money as he has, and 
more, too, I'll wager any day. And ’m— 
well, as good-looking, Ill dare swear, 
and I can tool a coach in a way to lift 
his hat, and I’m maybe ten years younger.” 

This youth was a very steady griev- 
ance with Mr. Aversleigh; for he danced 
well, and Emily danced with him quite 
enough. He was a little more than 
Emily’s age, and he had a face like a 
(;sanymede, fair and flushed. He had been 
left in his babyhood with a big fortune 
to accumulate; and he was spending it 
now after every wild fashion, affording 
lively, if often questionable, pleasures, as 
he went, to those he chose, and like the 
Athenians of old always seeking some 
new thing. Emily was the new thing 
just at present, and he sought her society 
so frequently and was so constantly to 
wherever she went that Mr. 
Aversleigh would have been dull and 
blind not to notice it, and not to draw 
the inference that she seemed to find him 
very good company. 

It is not impossible that at this point 
in his life Mr. Aversleigh was in a man- 
ner stunned by a happiness that seemed 
to him so largely beyond his due. He 
went about borrowing trouble when he 
could only with difficulty borrow money, 
and at a juncture when his business gave 
him all the anxiety a man needed. 

It was in the late September weather 
when a gay party, in Mrs. Summersfield’s 
chaperonage, went out for the last sail 
of the season with Mr. Van Styne, be- 
fore his yacht should be put out of com- 
mission. Mr. Aversleigh could not make 
one of the guests, some exigency of the 
Street calling him back to town for the 
first half of that day. He had remarked 
at breakfast that he feared there was a 
* You are going out with 


be seen 


storm brewing. 
Van Styne’s party?” he asked. “I am 
almost afraid to have you go. You see 
the storm-signals are up, although it 
looks so smooth now.” 

“Oh, but we shali be back early! And 
it is delightful in a fresh breeze. To 
think I should have lived all these 


years—” 





Far back in the past, with the dearest things, 


Asleep in the days gone by, 


There’s an ancient kitchen of heavy logs, 


With a fireplace deep and high. 


There’s a fireboard out of a little boy’s reach: 


“So many years!” he said, fondly. 

“ And not have known the next delight 
to flying! How many worlds of pleasure 
you have opened to me!” 

“How many more I would! Well, 
don’t let that young man venture too far. 
He likes to take risks. Mrs. Summers- 
field is along? ‘Lhat’s all right, then. 
She will see to it. She is a good coward 
on the water. I shail be back by dinner, 
| think.” 

“Sometimes the storm-signals make 4 
mistake,” she said, reflectively. 

* But very rarely.” 

“ Anyway, the sailing-master will know. 
And, of course, we shall be back long 
before you are.” 

The party did not get off as early as 
had been intended, some having excused 
themselves on account of the storm- 
signals, and others having to be gathered 
by Mr. Van Styne to fill the vacant 
places, while he pointed at the sunshine 
and laughed at every one’s fears. 

Luncheon was served almost as soon as 
they were in open water. It was, as al- 
ways in Van Styne’s entertaining, a 
sumptuous and elaborate one; and they 
lingered at table. Just before they rose 
Mr. Van Styne had some charts brought 
to him. “What say to a trip to the 
Bermudas?” he asked. “The skipper 
thinks he ean make it, all going as well 
as it has begun.” 

“The Bermudas!” cried Emily, in con- 
cert with Mrs. Summerstield and some of 
the others. 

“Why, it is a three days’ trip!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Summerstield. “ What are 
you thinking of!” 

“Of the Bermudas.” 

* But we were to be back to-night! We 
must be! [ have a dinner coming off—” 

*“Summerstield will see to it, and 
make your excuses. He'll like nothing 
better.” 

“ Nonsense,  Laury! It is 
sible. | won't listen. The idea! ‘The 
Bermudas!” 

* That’s what we are headed for,” said 
the imperturbable Laury. 

“Mr. Van Styne,” said Emily, then, a 
little hesitatingly, but very firmly, “I 
cannot think of any such thing, either. I 
promised Mr. Aversleigh he should find 


impos- 


me to-night—” 

“He will have to swim out to do it, 
then, or take a fast revenue cutter to 
overhaul us. I should like to see any 
revenue cutter that would overhaul the 
Sea Drift, though! Ui show you what 
she can do!” 

They all rose rather  tumultuously, 
without waiting for the movement of the 
host, those who approved to express their 
satisfaction in the open air, and those 
who disapproved to prevent the out- 
rageous undertaking, if possible. And 
thronging on deck, they tound the blue 
sky and sunshine gone and a very per- 
ceptible swell on the sea, a swell of which 


Wood Smoke 


BY EMMA BELL MILES 


severa] of them had already become un- 
comfortably aware. 

“It’s a great lark,” said Van Styne. 
“They'll be giving us up for lost, and 
there’ll be racing and chasing on Cannobie 
Lea! I'd give a lac of rupees to be in 
both places at once!” 

“Mr. Van Styne! 
cruel?” cried Emily. 

“T am cruel to be kind,” he whispered 
her. 

“T don’t know what you mean!” she ex- 
claimed in a transport. “ But | know | 
must be back to meet Mr. Aversleigh to- 
night. Oh, Mr. Marks, Mrs. Madison, oh. 
Mrs. Summerstield, can’t you make the 
captain turn the yacht about? Can’t you 
prevent this—this 
stood, bending forward, with outstretched 
hands, her white draperies fluttering 
about her, her hair blowing on the wind, 
the tears ready to fall from her eyes, she 
was so exceedingly lovely that those wom- 
en of the party who did not wish to go 
felt with joy that she would carry hei 
point, and the men felt the jest had been 
carried too far, especially as tew of them 
were eager to run risks with the increas- 
ing thickness of the weather. 

“It will be the talk of the town!” said 
Mr. Van Styne. “ Won't it, Johnny? ‘Lhe 
best joke Everybody by the 
ears—” 

“Oh, Mr. Van Styne, I beg of you!” 
said Emily, imploringly. ‘Oh, please let 
us go back at once! I[ am so distressed! 
I am so in earnest to go—I am so terri- 
fied! Do, do—for my sake!” 

“For your sake,” said Van Styne. 
“That sounds tempting. I'd do a good 
deal for your sake. But that is asking a 
good deal—when I’ve made up my mind 
for such a jolly eruise. Asking me to 
give up a scare that would be better than 
a dinner to all the pet pigs and monkeys 
in town—” 

“Oh, | must implore you—we all im- 
plore you—” 

“Well, if I agree, will you love me 
better?” 

“ How absurd!” said Mrs. Madison. 

* How insulting!” exclaimed Mrs. Sum- 
merstield. 

“Oh, anything! Anything!” — cried 
kmily, as if not in the least knowing 
what she said. 

“You will all bear. witness to this 
promise,” said Van Styne. 
to love me better.” 

* Don’t be any more of a fool than you 
can help, Van Styne,” said Mr. Madison. 
thoroughly irritated. “If this is a joke 
it has gone quite too far.” 

“Some people are born fools, and some 
have folly thrust upon them,” said Van 
Styne, as he walked away. And then he 
gave his orders, and the Sea Drift wore 
round slowly in the already heavy seas, 
and went ploughing through the swells for 


How can you be so 


madness? As she 


ever! 


“She is going 


home. 


(Continued next month) 
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What flutings and serollings, what fairy limbs 


He glimpsed fast flying there— 


What swelling of banners, what waving of palms, 


And tossings of long, dim hair! 


There’s an old clock, wise and tall; 
There’s a cupboard that touches the rafters, almost; 


Such marches of triumph or flight of souls, 
Whichever he willed to see! 
No after day to his eyes shall show 

















And the smoke has darkened them 


When the fat Dutch-oven was filed 
And red coals banked on the lid, 
The little boy sat by the kitchen fire 

To tend them as he was bid. 
He minded the kettle and stirred the 
With a spurtle of whittled oak, 


with pones, 


stew 


And he swung the crane to the changing blaze, 
But his eyes would follow the smoke. 


Such pageant and panoply. 


O far in the world’s vast rush and press 
The little boy wends to-day, 

And the old log kitchen with all it holds 
Has passed like the smoke away; 

But up from the flowers by his dusty path 
The azure of romance gleams, 

And hearts cleave truer, far hills seem bluer, 
Because 01 those wood-smoke dreams. 
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NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS 









Patented, 1910, by 
Peter Newell 


The 


SLANT BOOK 


THE baby-carriage breaks loose and slides down an actual slant, bringing 
disaster to all that stands in its way, while the child has the best possible 


kind of time 


go 


Each page has a large picture and verse. 
art upsets a policeman; next an Italian’s push-cart filled with miscellaneous 


Early in its career the 


wares is wrecked; then a water-plug is broken off short and the water spouts 


into the air, drenching the spectators 


Even this is not the end of the adventures. 


Small Quarto, same dimensions as ‘‘ The Hole Book,’’ but rhomboid in shape. 


Cloth back, illuminated board sides. 


Printed throughout on heavy plate 


paper in several combinations of two colors. $1.25 


A Chariot of Fire 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
A™ IRKING- 
MAN is 
seeking a means 
of reaching his 
humble home, 
miles away, 
overwrought 
with anxiety for 
his boy, who 
has been crush- 
ed in an acci- 
dent. The fath- 
er, denied else- 
where, makes 
his appeal at 
the door of a 
private house. 
The owner, 
touched by the story of suspense, orders 
out his car, and himself guides the 
“chariot of fire” in a wild ride through 
the night. The author has written 
nothing more appealing and dramatic 
than this description of the rush on- 
ward,the glimpses through the darkness 
in that swift flight, and the underplay 
of emotion. 
Illustrated. Uniform with ‘‘ The Toy-Shop ’’ 
Series. 16mo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, 
50 cents net 


The Apple -Tree 
Cottage 


By Elinor Macartney Lane 

LITTLE pastel sketch in apple- 

green—a story light and delicate 
and fresh as the summer sea itself, and 
a flower-bordered cottage by its side, 
where “‘he and she”’ are all that count 
in the gold-and-blue summer setting. 





Illustrations in Color by Frank Craig. Uni- 
form with ‘‘ Jonathan and David.’’ 16mo, 
Cloth, 50 cents net 


The Flowers 


By Margarita Spalding Gerry 
HE love of anold mananda little boy 
and an offer at the county fair of ‘a 
prize of one thousand dollars fora white 
rose with Jacqueminot perfume.” 
With Illustrations and Pictorial Cover in Color 
by Elizabeth Shippen Green. Octavo, 
Cloth, 50 cents net 











The Story of 


Great Inventions 


By Elmer Ellsworth Burns 
HIS” graphic narrative ranges 
from Archimedes to _ wireless 
telegraphy, and includes vivid presen- 
tations of the conditions and circum- 
stances of the greatest basic dis- 
coveries. Archimedes and his lever 
and screw and discoveries in specific 
gravity, Galileo'and the relations of 
the earth and sun, Newton and gravi- 
tation, Watt and his predecessors in 
the harnessing of steam-power, Morse 
and the telegraph, Bell and the tele- 
phone, Edison and electric light- 
ing, and Marconi and wireless teleg- 
raphy are among the stories of dis- 

covery told simply and vividly. 

With Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Author. Uniform with ‘‘ Harper’s Prac- 
tical Books for Boys.’’ Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$1.25 


Harper’s Handy 
Book for Girls 


Edited by Anna Parmly Paret 


HE editor has consulted many 
experts in various departments, 
and has used the wide facilities of 
Harper’s Bazar. The book starts from 
the girl’s own room. After some gen- 
eral explanations, the reader is shown 
how to arrange and beautify her room, 
and explanations are given of the many 
things which she can make for utility 
or adornment. The plan is then car- 
ried throughout the home. 
With Many Illustrations. Uniform with 
‘*Harper’s Practical Books for Boys.’’ 
8vo, $1.75 


Little Miss Fales 


By Emilie Benson Knipe and 
Alden Arthur Knipe 
ti IIS is the story of the success gained 
by the good-humor, pluck, and na- 
tive wit of a girl who was named John 
Fales. She is a girl of our own day, 
whom all girls will admire and love. 
With Frontispiece in Color 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 
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Hotes for Women 
By dda Husted Garyper 





Women and the Elections 
EFORE the Bazar for 
this month reaches its 


‘2 many readers, the au- 
¥ ° ° 
Ve tumn elections will 
i] have taken place and 


most of the States will 
: Ss’ have new Governors 
Se and new officers to ad- 
minister all of their 
affairs, while many of the cities also will 
have elected new officials. These officers 
will decide the amount of taxes to be 
assessed and how they shall be spent; 
they will have entire supervision over the 
enforcement of the laws that regulate the 
liquor traffic, gambling, the social evil, 
and all crimes and misdemeanors; they 
will control the police force; be responsi- 
ble for the cleanliness of the streets, the 
purity of the water, milk, and all kinds 
of food; the condition of tne tenement- 
houses, where the toilers of the cities must 
live, and the factories and shops where 
they must work; they will decide all 
matters connected with the schools, what 
teachers’ salaries shall be, and whether all 
or only part of the children shall have 
accommodations. 

But it is not alone these State and 
city officers who are elected. Each State 
will select the members of its Legis- 
lature, who will make all the laws for 
the next two years and decide many 
questions for the public weal or woe; 
and in addition they will choose the 
United States Senators for a six years’ 
term of office. In November the States 
also elect the nearly four hundred Rep- 
resentatives—members of the Lower 
House of Congress—who, with the Sen- 
ators, make the laws for the entire coun- 
try, decide all national questions, and 
maintain our relations with all the gov- 
ernments of the world. 

The vast importance 6f these elections 
may be clearly seen. ‘They touch the life 
of the whole people at every point, and 
not in the smallest degree do they affect 
the interests of men any more than the 
interests of women. Have not women, 
therefore, exactly the same right as men to 
a share in these elections? What right 
have men to frame constitutions which 
prevent women having any voice in select- 
ing those who make and enforce the laws, 
from all power to have their opinions 
counted on the great public questions of 
the day? What righ‘ have they to nulli- 
fy the promise in our Magna Charta of 
“equal rights for all”? In these im- 
portant elections which have just taken 
place the wishes of the women-.of the 
country have been no more regarded than 
the wishes of the children. Every man 
who could be coaxed or driven to the polls 
was willingly permitted to cast his vote, 
but the woman who had attempted to do 
this would have been arrested and pun- 
ished. This disfranchisement of women 
is the greatest outrage ever committed by 
our government. It is amazing that men 
who have a sense of fair play will take 
no steps to repair this terrible wrong, and 
it is beyond all understanding that women 
themselves will endure it without a pro- 
test or an effort to obtain justice. 





The Englishwomen’s Battle 

As the men of America led the world in 
the vital contest for the political rights 
of man, so the women of Great Britain 
are leading those of all other countries in 
the struggle for the political rights of 
woman, and they are immeasurably in 
advance of those in the United States. 
At the present time they are awaiting the 
assembling of the Parliament in Novem- 
ber to see what action it proposes to take 
on the woman-suffrage bill. In July, 
just before adjournment, it will be re- 
membered, this bill passed the second 
reading in the House of Commons by a 
majority of 110 votes—larger than was 





received by any of the important govern- 
ment measures—and then Prime Minister 
Asquith refused to allow the third read- 
ing necessary before any bill can pass 
finally. From the time this one was in- 
troduced’ all of the so-called “ militant ” 
demonstrations on the part of the women 
. 


wholly ceased. After its unfair treatimen 
by the Premier all of the large suffray, 
associations, conservative as well as rad 
ical, declared officially that they woul 
make no aggressive demonstrations \ntj 
they should see whether the government 
intended to permit a vote on‘their bi!! a 
the autumn session, but if it did not they 
should then take the necessary ste}. ti 
compel it to do so. The situation was 
thus expressed editorially by Miss Christa 
bel Pankhurst, a leader of the Socia! ap 
Political Union: 

“If the Government, on the reassen 
blage of Parliament, refuse to allow th 
bill to be reconsidered, the members oj 
this union will mareh to Westminste 
and demand that their charter of lilert 
be signed. . . . Government rests on tly 
consent of the governed. Of this funda 
mental truth women have taken firm j\old 
and if they are not given the vote, whie 
is the constitutional means of expressing 
consent, then they, will refuse their assenj 
by whatever other means are available t 
them. The days of submission are ove 
aud gone.” 

Here is precisely the same ultimatun 
as was given by our own revolutiouan 
ancestors to King George of England: an 
when their descendants become thorough! 
imbued with this spirit there will be lio 
for woman suffrage .in the United States 


In Other European Countries 

The International Woman Suffrage A 
lianee, whose notable congress in’ Londo 
last year was described in this departinent 
of the Bazar, will hold its next meeting 
at Stockholm in June, 1911. Its custon 
is to go to the country which seems t 
have the most immediate prospect of e1 
franchising its women. The eongress hill 
im Copenhagen in 1906 was followed by 
the granting of the Parliamentary suf- 
frage to the women of its near neiglibor, 
Norway, in 1907, and the Municipal suf- 
frage to the women of Denmark in. 108 
This was due partly to the inspiration it 
gave to the women of these countries, an 
partly to the public sentiment created by 
this assemblage of the teaders of thought 
from all ‘parts of the world, showing the 
wide demand for the franchise. There are 
now in the Alliance twenty-four nationa 
associations representing twenty-two na 
tions. The last to enter was Iceland 
where the women have long had _ the 
municipal franchise, and for several years 
the right to be elected to all the offices f 
which they can vote. They now compris 
one-half of the city council of Reykjavik 
the capital. Iceland is a dependence 
Denmark, but has its own Parliament 
and to*this has been presented a_petitio! 
asking the full suffrage for women, sizne 
by a majority of the adult inhabitan's 
the island, which that body has shown : 
disposition to grant. The Lower Hous 
of the Parliament of Denmark during thi 
present year has passed a bill to give thi 
complete franchise to women, but it tailed 
in the Upper House, which is largely con 
posed of the aristocracy. ‘The suflrag' 


associations here include a larger prepor 
tion of women than those of any «thier 
country, and their full enfranchisem: 
not far off. The canton of Zurich, Switze! 
land, is about to give the complete voie t 
women. 

The widows and spinsters of Swede! 
have had the municipal suffrage for 1 
than a generation. Last year they ver 
made eligible for all the municipal of ices 
and this year the vote has been extende 
to all married women who pay any tai 
whatever. Last vear the Lower Hou-e 0! 
Parliament voted unanimously to gi 
women the same franchise rights as pos 
sessed by men, but it was vetoed by thi 
aristocratic Upper House. Recently thier 
has been a very wide extension of sufirag? 
rights to Swedish men, and the new voters 
are showing a tendency to share thes 
with women. The latter have a National 
Suffrage Association, with one hundred 
and sixty-four branches and eleven {hott 
sand members, who are doing very e'Tect 
ive work. They are hoping for great a* 
sistance from the congress of the Luter 
national Alliance. : 
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Ix Harper’s Book of Little Plays the 


author, Madalene D. Barnum, of the 
Brooklyn Training-school for Teachers, has 
adapted for children’s use six delightful 
little plays. They are wholly charming 
nd entirely practical, and they are sure 
to fill tne need of many ambitious boys 
and yirls with an eve on home and semi- 
public theatricals. ‘The book is published 
by flarper & Brothers. 

In A Motley (Seribner’s), John Gals- 
worthy has collected a number of stories, 
studies, and impressions written by him 
in the past ten years. It is a far ery from 
Mr. Galsworthy’s play Strife and his great 
novels, Fraternity and The Country House, 
to this volume of reflections—some of 
them light as thistle down. But the book 
wil! interest the growing hosts of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s American admirers. 

Mr. Irving Bacheller has published, 
through Harper & Brothers, a charming 
book of verse, In Various Moods, which 
should make the best possible holiday gift 
for those looking for an ideal gift-book. 
The author of Eben Holden and The Hand- 
made Gentleman is better known as a 
novelist than as a poet; but the present 
yolume will win distinction for him in his 
new field. 

In the Wanderer in (Maemil- 
lans) Mr. E. B. Lucas writes delightfully 
of one of his favorite cities. He knows 
his Paris well and loves it well, and his 
book earries to the reader much of the 
ascination he and others find in the beau- 
tiful French Another admirable 
book by Mr. Lueas, also published by 
the Maemillans, is Over 
These books should have a place in the 
library. 

Qne of the strong novels of the season 
is Pan’s Mountain, by Amélie Rives 
(liarper & Brothers). In this book the 
distinguished author of The Quick or the 
Dead and The Golden Rose chooses a new 
field and develops it dramatically. The 
end of the tale is a tragedy, but this is 
the inevitable development of the absorb- 
ing episodes that precede it. 


Paris 


city. 


Bemertons’s. 


Pan’s Moun- 
tain will add to the laurels of its distin- 
guished author. 

In Personal Power, by William Jewett 
Tucker (Houghton, Mifflin Company), 
the author, himself a college man, gives 
wise counsel to his college fellows. He 
does it interestingly, too, and with a 
happy lack of the too academic tone. 
\mong other subjects, he considers “ A 
Man’s Soul and His World,” * The Moral- 
ly Well-bred Man,” and * The Satisfaction 
of Life in the Midst of Its Attractions.” 
rhe book is an excellent contribution to 
the sane thought of the times. 

In Travels in History, by Mark Twain 
Harper & Brothers), a very careful 
selection of the works of the humorist has 
been made by Superintendent Kendall of 
the Indianapolis public schools. The book 
is intended for supplementary reading in 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, and 
there seems every reason to predict for it 
great suecess in this field. Boys and girls 
everywhere love Mark ‘l'wain, and here 
they will find him at his best. 

The Picturesque St. (The 
Macmillan Company) is Mr. Clifton John- 
son’s latest volume, and it is, like its pre- 
decessors, illustrated by very charming 
photographs taken by Mr. Johnson him- 
self. The book is worthy of Mr. John- 
son’s excellent record in the past. 

rhe latest addition to the complete Har- 
per set of Thomas Hardy’s works is Des- 
perate Remedies. 
is charmingly presented in a binding of 
red and gold, with good paper and clear 
type. 

In A Study of the Drama (Houghton, 
Miflin Company), the author, Professor 
Brander Matthews, has given to the public 
a book which adds to his high reputation 
as author and critic. Professor Matthews 
writes of the stage con amore, not con- 
fining his attention to the English drama 
alone, nor to any special form of dramatic 
art. He has assumed that the fundamen- 
tal principles of the drama are the same 
in all ages, and he finds them alike in the 
works of Sophocles and plays of Ibsen. 

Admirers of Fiona Macleod—and what 


Lawrence 


Like its predecessors, it 


lover of good literature does not admire 
Fiona Macleod ?—will be interested in the 
charming new edition of this writer’s 
works, recertly publishea by Duffield & 
Company. The edition appears in four 
volumes of the Celtic prose and poetry, 
under the titles The Dominion of Dreams 
and Under the Dark Star, Pharais and 
The Mountain Lovers, The Sin-eater and 
The Washer of the Ford, The Divine Ad- 
venture, Iona, and Studies in “Spiritual 
History. 

In The Ship-Dwellers (Harper & Broth- 
ers) Albert Bigelow Paine 
in his familiar and delightful fashion, a 
Mediterranean voyage he made last year. 
Mr. Paine’s humor is always refreshing, 
his observation is always keen, and his 
styJe is a joy to the reader. The Nhip- 
Dwellers should have the wide reading it 
deserves. 


describes, 


Pragmatism is again discussed, this 
time by H. Heath Bawden (Houghton, 
Mifflin Company). In The Principles 
of Pragmatism, Professor Bawden en- 
deavors to establish a basal conception of 
a new philosophy of experience. Readers 


of his book will probably feel that he has 


succeeded. He has at Jeast made an ex- 
tremely interesting effort. 

In A Successful Wife, by G. Dorset, 
Harper & Brothers have published a book 
that is bound to attract considerable at- 
tention and discussion. Women’s clubs 
will probably take it up, and certainly 
women everywhere who read it will have 
and express opinions for and 
against the methods of the heroine. 

In Tent Life in Siberia, by George Ken- 
nan, the publishers (Messrs. Putnam) 
have given us a new edition of a work 
that deserves to live. The volume is not 
only a revision of the previous work, but 
it is also much enlarged and freely illus- 
trated. There is no more fascinating book 
of its kind than this volume of Mr. Ken- 
nan’s. It is a pleasure to have it between 
its new covers. 

Mr. Justin Huntly MeCarthy has 
brought out another tale of love and war, 
The O'Flynn (Harper & Brothers). Mr. 
MecCarthy’s stories are usually stirring 
and always interesting. The O’Flynn is 
fully up to the fine standard of his work. 

In Sally Bishop, by E. Temple Thurs- 
ton (Mitchell Kennerley), the author has 
made a marked advance on his previous 
work. Sally Bishop is a strong book; it 
is of absorbing interest, and it is very 
well told. Mr. ‘Thurston is to be con- 
gratulated. 

Great interest 


various 


attaches to the new 
volume of Mark Twain’s Speeches, which 
Harper & Brothers have now published, 
with an introduction by William Dean 
Howells. Mark Twain was world-famous 
as a lecturer, and this book contains some 
of his best and earliest lectures and 
There is a wide range in sub- 
ject. For example, his speech at Oxford, 
delivered when he received the doctor’s 
degree from that university, is in close 
company with characteristically humorous 
speeches at publie dinners, ete. 

From Kitchen to Garret, by Virginia 
Terhune Van de Water, is one of the most 
practical volumes of its kind published 
this year. Mrs. Van de Water is the 
daughter of Marion Harland, to whom she 
dedicates her little volume. As its title 
would imply, the book takes up every de- 
partment of the home, from top to bottom, 


speeches, 


and discusses each one thoroughly, help- 
fully, exhaustively. It is published by the 
Sturgis & Walton Company. 

Hugo Wolf was one of the modern 
masters of song, known and loved by those 
who know and love song. It is not given 
to many composers to receive such full 
and immediate recognition of their work 
as is given to Mr. Wolf in a volume 
written by Mr. Ernest Newman and pub- 
lished by John Lane. The composer has 
been dead only four years. His biog- 
rapher has filled this interval with a 
most careful and complete collection of 
his letters, a study of his work, and a 
compilation of facts in his life which 
influenced his genius. The result is a 
complete and absorbingly interesting 
study of a remarkable musician. 
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Important New Books 





By W. D. HOWELLS 


My Mark Twain 


J OW and then there comes a book, written fron 
N the heart, a book which, without meaning to 
tells all about the writer, his hopes and fears and loves 
and aspirations. This is that kind of a book—a little 
bit of a book which will live when great books are 
forgotten. Itis the story of the unswerving affection 
(one might almost say love) of one man for another, 
and the mere recording of the trust and friendship and 
sympathy between these two make a story greater 
than any fiction, because it is true.- It ought to be 
called ‘‘The Story of Two Lifelong Friends.” It is 
tender and true and mellow, and altogether lovable 
Many hitherto unpublished stories are related 
Matthew Arnold's first meeting with Mark Twain and 
what he said; how Mr. Clemens and Mr. Howells 
escorted a would-be suicide down Beacon Street; how 
wrathfully Twain reported a young lady at a tele 





graph office who treated him with insolence, and how quickly he 


her and prevented her discharge; an interview with Grant, etc. 


Uniform with Library Edition of Mr. Howells’s Works. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.40 net 


By W. D. HOWELLS 
Imaginary Interviews 


ois *: HOWELLS’S philosophy in these ‘‘ Easy 
magmary 1 Chair” essays is distinctly of the inclusive order, 
§nitrvtews and the wide range of subjects treated is indicated by 
~+ the following titles from the thirty-odd that make up 
the volume: ‘The Practices and Precepts of Vaude 
ville,” “* The Superiority of Inferiors,”’ ‘‘ Unimportance 
of Women in Republics,” ‘‘ The Quality of Boston and 
the Quantity of New York.”” Surely Mr. Howells has 
taken the earth for his possession; but has he not gone 
up and down in it for seventy-odd years? It is his 
right to speak and our privilege to listen It will be 
remembered that after the death of George William 
Curtis, the ‘Easy Chair” in Harper’s MAGAziINE 
was discontinued, but it was revived in 1900, when 
Mr. Howells was induced to take charge of it. Cer 
tainly, of all living writers, he was the one man to continue its kindly 
influence upon the present generation ‘ 


Uniform with Library Edition of Mr. Howells’s Works. 
HIS LIFE 


D I S O Ns AND INVENTIONS 


By FRANK LEWIS DYER 


General Counsel for the Edison Laboratory and Allied Interests: and 


THOMAS COMMERFORD MARTIN 


Ex-President of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
Secretary of the National Electric Light Association 





Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $2.00 net 


ERE is, indeed, the real Edison book. No single 
figure of our time has influenced more inti 
mately our daily lives. Yet the full and authoritative 
story of Edison's own life has never been written until 
now. In this book one may hear and see Edison. 
One of the authors is his counsel—both practically 
share Edison’s daily life. The entire manuscript has 
been read and revised by Edison himself. This is the 
personal story of Edison—his birth in Ohio, his boy- 
hood in Michigan, his experience as a newsboy, and 
his work as telegraph operator, winning his way up- 
ward. Edison’s establishment in Newark, the in- 
vention of the phonograph, and his removal to Menlo 
Park in 1876 lead to one of the most absorbing stories 
in the history of discovery—the invention of the 
incandescent lamp. This is told for the first time. 
We see days and nights spent in developing 
phonograph industry, application of Portland 
etc. Not as an abstract genius, but as a man, Edison is 
and his personal, human side is set before us. 





batteries, the 
cement, moving pictures, 


storage 


made known 


Two Volumes. Crown 
$4.00 net 


With many Portraits and Illustrations reproduced from Photographs. 
8vo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Tops, Full Gilt Back. (In a box.) 


Mark Twain’s Speeches 


With an Introduction by W. D. HOWELLS 


and Preface by MARK TWAIN 
DITORIAL in New York Times: ‘‘ Now that ‘he is dead and we shall 


never again hear that strange, penetrating, voice, or 
catch the confident gleams from beneath his bushy eyebrows, or share in 
the wild mirth he kindled in such varying company, it is good to have thi 
record.”” Chicago Evening Post: ‘‘There are over 300 
book, and they range in theme from the horrors of the German language 
to dress reform. The volume exhibits our lovable lost humorist in a new 
and wholly delightful way. It forms a new and important addition to the 
list of his books.” 


Uniform with Library Edition of Mark Twain’s Works. 


sympatheti 


Crown 8vo, Red Cloth, $2.00 net 
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By Katherine 
Cecil Thurston 


Author of ‘‘ The Masquerader ’’ 

The heroine is also the hero in this remarkable novel. 
The startling novelty of the plot and the charm of the 
love story have called forth a chorus of praise swelling 
across the country and echoing beyond the ocean in the 
English press. Almost without exception they say 
this story is better than “The Masquerader” (high 
praise, indeed). ‘“*More breathless in interest, with a 
central situation just as strong.”” Mrs. Thurston has 
‘caught the atmosphere, the glitter, the restlessness of 
life in these deft, pleasant pictures.” One critic says: 
‘“There is an ache in the throat in those scenes when 
Charpentier’s music floats out on the luminous night.” 





Splendidly Illustrated by Frank Craig. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


DIXIE HART 


By Will N. Harben 


Author of ‘‘Gilbert Neal,’’ ‘‘Mam’ Linda,’’ etc. 
This new novel is in the vein of 
the author’s earlier work. It has an 
exciting plot, Mr. Harben’s char- 
icteristic humor, and a strong sym- 
pathetic appeal. ‘Above all, the story 
has that delightful Georgian atmos- 
phere which no one can imitate. The 
hero is a good-natured, shrewd young 
in a little 
Georgia village. He has just married 
the woman whom he has always 
loved, after the supposed death of her 

first husband. Next door lives Dixie Hart, an attractive young girl who 

does a man’s work in trying to support herself and her widowed mother. 

Unconsciously the two fall in love. This is the real beginning of the story. 

With Frontispiece in Color. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


OTHER MAIN- 
TRAVELLED ROADS 


By Hamlin Garland 


Many readers and many critics say that Hamlin Garland never wrote 
anything better than ‘‘ Main-Travelled Roads,” to which book “Other 
Main-Travelled Roads” is designed as a companion volume. On ¢his 
very point the author wishes it clearly understood that ‘Other Main- 
Travelled Roads” is not a collection of new stories, but a grouping to- 
gether of those stories (some from “* Wayside Courtships,”” and others 
not before published) which were written at the same time and under 
the same impulse. Taken together, they represent a complete period 
of the author’s work, now closed, which did more than anything else to 
make Hamlin Garland the prime literary historian of America’s dis- 
appearing prairie West. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


PAN’S MOUNTAIN 


By Amelie Rives j 
y Amelie R 

A story of the heights and depths of human feeling. An English poet 
and a girl wholly pagan—a worshipper of Pan and of the other wood- 
land deities—live out to an unforgettable ending their great drama of 
love amid the beautiful Italian Lakes. The girl is the incarnation of 
life and joy, of love and sorrow. Only the author of “The Quick or the 
Dead ?” could have written this story, and it is in every way worthy of her. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
OP AL By Bessie R. Hoover 


A love story of real life as true and appealing as Miss Wilkins’s early 
stories of New England. A picture of every-day human nature with- 
out pretence, varied by the incidents and suspended interest of a diver- 
sified romance, and pervaded with humor. It is the kind of story to 
bring laughter and tears—the tale of humble folk as they actually live, 
their joys and sorrows frankly expressed without the disguise of conven- 
tionality. This novel is mostly about Opal, although the other delight- 
ful Flickingers have a share in the fun. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 
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fellow, who “‘keeps store’ 





NEW YORK 








Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner th 
correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope in their letter. 


L. A. C.—You are very wise to make 
your plans so far in advance. It is quite 
possible to make a European tour with no 
other luggage than a suit-case and hand- 
bag. Indeed, this is often done, and sue- 
cessfully. But it requires great vigilance 
and sacrifice of convenience, and for actual 
comfort I would by all means advise a 
steamer trunk in place of the suit-case. 
f you make purchases in Kurope, you will 
then have a place to carry them. 

As to your wardrobe, the blue serge 
sailor-suit that you suggest would do very 
well for the steamer, but would it not 
be uncomfortably warm for railroad 
travel and sight-seeing when’ summer 
comes’? For steady use while travelling, | 
would recommend a light-weight coat-suit, 
preferably one with a smooth, dust 
shedding surface. If your blue broadcloth 
is a coat-suit, and if it will be light weight 
enough for midsummer, this might answer 
the purpose. A dark-colored pongee coat- 
suit is very comfortable and looks well, 
and I strongly advise your including one 
in your wardrobe if you can. Crépe de 
Chine blouses that match the coat-suits 
are very becoming and useful articles and 
may be readily washed. ‘This is even more 
true of white cotton-crépe blouses, which 
enable a traveller to keep fresh and cool 
without dependence on Jaundries. You 
will need one dress of silk or other ma- 
terial that is not crushed by packing, for 
dinner and evening wear, and the rose- 
colored frock that you refer to will prob- 
ably meet that need exactly. Plenty of 
shirtwaists and blouses, a silk suit, a wool 
suit, and an evening dress are all that you 
will need while travelling, unless you also 
choose to take with you for emergencies a 
long coat. That you will find most com- 
fortable on board ship. ‘Lhis coat, how- 
ever, together with your steamer rug, and 
possibly the serge dress you have worn 
on shipboard, may be left in the care of 
the steamship company until you return. 
The sweater, which you will also need on 
shipboard, it might be well to keep with 
you while on land. 

LitLiAN.—l advise you most strongly to 
protect your skin when you go out in 
windy weather. A veil is some protection, 
but your skin is so delicate that you prob- 
ably need more than that. It can be ap- 
plied to the skin itself. Rub into the 
skin a little cold cream and then rub off 
what remains on the surface, gently wip- 
ing the face with a soft towel or an old 
handkerchief. Then dust powder thickly 
over the face and only brush off enough 
to keep the face from looking too white. 
This will form a coating that will save 
the skin. When you come in, rvb cream 
on again and rub it off, washing with first 
hot and then cold water. 

B.—You will find in the Bazars of 
December, 1908, and November, 107, 
articles on tooling leather. These gave 
some instruction in such work. In the 
3AZAR Of Navember, 1909, there was an 
article on pierced brass-work that may 
interest you also, since you are taking up 
some of these crafts. Wood-carving and 
such work are described at some length 
in Harper’s Handy Book for Girls. 

CuristMAS Farr.—Why not have the 
whole decorative scheme of your Christ- 
fas fair as wintry as possible? Indoors, 
with lights and heat, the cold appearance 
will be grateful. You could decorate all 
the booths with white crépe-paper and 
cotton, but if you do this you must surely 
use electric lighting only to avoid all 
danger of fire. Icicles made of twisted 
silver paper, or the regular glass ones that 
may be bought, will help the effect, and a 
powdered mica or diamond dust gives a 
frosty appearance to the soft cotton. 
Holly may be used, and mistletoe, and 
Christmas scenes and Christmas gifts 
should be the important note. Instead of 
the usual grab-bag schemes you might 
have a chimney-top, with Santa Claus 
sitting on the coping. When the children 
come up he could say, “ You see, I’ve got 
so poor giving presents to all the children 
in the world that now I’ve had to come 





here and sell some to make some money.” 


an two months from the time of their receipt. The B 


Prompt answer 








sii will be sent to correspondent 
All questions should contain the name and address « 


sender, though not for publication. Address, The Corresponding Editor, Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, y 


then he can reach down and pull ov 
package for each child who wants to |u 
something. A Harper’s Bazar bovth, 
with which we will gladly help you, miciy 


interest you. You will find this otic 
made in last month’s Bazar to anotie 
fair. 


B. T.—I am sorry to be diseouragi iy, 
but I am afraid that you would find gr: at 
difficulty in selling your drawings ate 
only one year’s study. You will need 
work longer at drawing from life and in 
an illustration class, | am sure. The el: ss 
of work that is offered to editors m 
adays is so good that one must study v: 
thoroughly before making a success 


illustration or book-cover-design — w« 
The only suggestion that I can offer y 
is that you apply your evident talent 

drawing to making designs for dinner ai 


menu ecards, or any other little hand 
painted articles such as are sold at wi 
en’s exchanges. The high-class station +s 
also sell many such ecards in the larg: 
cities during the social season. 

Eviia.—The best kind of a brush to u~« 
for stencilling is the Japanese one. 
looks much like a man’s shaving-brus 
Oil paint thinned with gasoline may 
used. In taking up the color on the bru 
it is best to try a little on a serap of clo 
or paper to be sure that it is all right. 

N. B.—White gloves, glacé kid, o1 
dull gray suéde or kid may be used w 
your dark gray suit. For a dress occasio 
such as a wedding, the white gloves a 
best. For a daytime wedding a hat shou 
be worn beth at the chureh and at t! 
house. Your gloves may be removed, 
you wish, while you are in the suppe 
room, 

M. H.—The proper -place to put tl 
monogram on a table napkin is in o1 
corner, diagonally across. How near tl 
edge it is to be. placed must be determine 
by the pattern of the damask. It is usual 
ly placed two or three inches in from tl 
point. 

B. W. E.—It seems to me that a loo 
coat is by far the best style for use 
winter by an elderly woman. This is diz 
nified and comfortable and has the a: 
vantage of being big enough to-allow « 
an extra jacket underneath it in very col 
weather. If you will send for the Baza 
Pattern Catalogue | think you will fin 
some design that will suit your taste an 
needs. 

Nevur.—In the Bazar of last Jun 
there was a very comprehensive artic] 
about the care of delicate complexions. | 
contained many more details than I coul 
give you here. If you will read thi 
article I am sure you. will find yourse! 
very much helped. It seems to me to mee 
your needs exactly. Also, in the Octobe 
3AZAR was published a short article 01 
‘Modern Complexion Treatment.” Thi 
deals especially with the question of get 
ting rid of the summer’s tan. 

Bripe.—It is always a great pleasui 
to hear from old friends of the Bazar. I 
regard to a_ bride’s linen-supply, thi 
ought to a large extent to be determine 
by the size of the home she expects 1 
occupy. If four dozen of each article « 
bed linen seems to her a larger supp! 
than she needs, she is surely at liberty t 
abridge it; but she would probably no 
care to provide herself with fewer tha) 
six dozen towels. Two dozen tablecloth 
and four dozen of each size of napkir 
ought to be a very comfortable supply. I 
she is to entertain but little, she woulk 
not need so many. All this linen shoul 
be embroidered with the bride’s presen‘ 
initials. To determine the shape an 
size of her pillows (or bolsters) she woul 
have to measure her beds, as beds vary 
so greatly in size. 

Six new sets of underwear will make 
very pretty little trousseau—and wil 
probably be quite sufficient. It is silly t 
have too many, for even in underclothing 
there are changes of fashion. 

Mrs. B.—Never speak of your husband 
as “the Doctor,” but as “ Dr. Brown.” 
There are other doctors, even in a smal! 
town. 
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MAGAZINE that can hold the first place among all the magazines of the world for more than sixty years, and hold it to-day more firmly 
and securely than ever before, is an institution worthy of every one’s consideration. Only one magazine in the world answers this descrip- 
tion—HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE—established in 1850, and to-day more successful, both in quality and circulation, than ever 

It is a record to be proud of, and it is only the approval of our readers which has made this continuous growth possible. 

Quality and interestingness are the characteristics which have given HARPER'S MAGAZINE so strong a hold on the affections of 


its readers and have made for it so important a position in the literary world that the great novelists, men of science, explorers, historians, travellers, critics, 
statesmen, and men of affairs come to it first with their writings. But great names alone cannot win for any contribution a place in HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


First of all it is demanded that the article, story, or whatever it may be, shall be interesting 
It is not possible for a great magazine like HARPER'S to present in advance any complete list of its fiotable features for the new year. To 
would be to limit its elasticity and breadth of scope and would rob the best things of the charm of novelty. 


scheduled for publication may properly be mentioned. 


Margaret Deland’s New Novel “The Iron Woman” 
a This is a story which has in it the true qual- 
ities of greatness. It does not represent the 
work of a few months, but of vears. Mrs. 
Deland has been almost constantly at work 
on it since the completion of that remarkable 
nove! “The Awakening of Helena Richie,” 
which was published in Harper’s MAGAZIN! 
more than five years ago. The resvlt has 
justified the work. “The Iron Woman” is a 
novel of extraordinary power, a work such as 
no other American writer could produce. It 
is astonishingly vital, the characters which 
Mrs. Deland has created seem actually to 
live—one comes to look upon them as per- 
sonal friends. There are scenes of delightful 
humor, and others of the tensest dramatic 
quality. 

This remarkable serial begins in the current 
(November) number. It will be illustrated 
by F. Walter Taylor, whose most brilliant 
and sympathetic pictures add greatly to the 
charm of the story. 


General Robert E. Lee—By One of His Staff 


The great main facts of the Civil War have been told by historians, but 
there remain unpublished many fascinating personal chapters of real history 
vhich give new life to the days of the great conflict. Major A. R. H. Ranson, 
formerly of the Confederate Artillery, has set down his recollections in a 
vay which will prove of vital interest. Among them is a pen portrait of 
General Robert E. Lee, on whose staff he served and whom he had known 
from boyhood. He gives a curiously intimate and appealing picture of the 
great commander. Other chapters from his reminiscences deal with personal 
experiences, things which history neglects, but more interesting than any history. 


The Last Thing that Mark Twain Wrote 


The last thing that Mark Twain wrote—a strangely touching and beautiful 
tribute to his daughter Jean—will be published soon in HARPER’s MAGAZINE. 
It was written as the final chapter in his autobiography, and was completed 
just-before his death. 





Travel in Many Lands 


To those who have travelled widely and to those who stay at home the travel 
articles of HARPER’s MAGAZINE are, alike, among the most appealing features 
of the MaGazINE. New fields are opened up to the reader and old and pleas- 
ant memories revived. Charles H. White, the well-known etcher, is now in 
Europe gathering material for a new series of articles to be accompanied by 
his own etchings; and Louise Closser Hale will contribute more of her charm- 
ing articles, with illustrations by Walter Hale. Charles W. Furlong, F. R.G.S., 
will give a vivid account of the famous French penal colony of Cayenne—“ the 
dry guillotine,” as they call it in France. 


The World of Science and Medicine 


This is the age of science. Every day discoveries are being made which 
change the whole course of our industrial life. Nothing is so interesting, noth- 
ing so stimulating to the imagination, as the work which the great investigators 
are doing in their laboratories. This is a field which HARPER’s MAGAZINE has 
made its own. Because it has published only authoritative scientific articles 
from the highest sources, the great men of science and savants of the world 
are willing and ready to write for Harper’s. No other non-technical maga- 
zine has so high a standing in the scientific world. Among the famous con- 
tributors in this field are: A. D. Hall, F. R. S., Director of the Rothamstead 
Experimental Station, England; Professor Robert Kennedy Duncan, of the 
University of Pittsburg and the University of Kansas; Professor George W. 
Ritchey, of the Mt. Wilson Observatory, etc., etc., etc. 


History, Letters, and Literary Reminiscences 

In the field of American history there will be some new revelations—new, 
at least, to the lay reader. Professor George P. Garrison, of the University of 
Texas, tells of an almost-forgotten episode in the history of that State when 
it was an independent republic—how the Texan nawy ran away and offered 
their services elsewhere. William Elliot Griffis presents a new view of Millard 
Fillmore, our thirteenth President, showing the real importance of his posi- 
tion in our history. William Rossetti, the brother of the famous poet, and 
himself a prominent figure in London literary society for many years, writes 
of the attitude of the English toward us during the years of the Civil War. 

In the field of letters and literary reminiscence the outlook is particularly 
attractive. Two groups of hitherto unpublished letters of two of the most 
famous English men of letters to an American friend will be an important 
teature. There will be more of Ford Madox Hueffer’s literary reminiscences, 
frequent delightful social essays by Edward S. Martin, and others by Edmund 
Gosse, Thomas R. Lounsbury, etc., etc. 
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for interestingness is the keynote of the entire magazine. 
do so 
But a few important things already 


He Talked with Napoleon 


A manuscript has just been brought to 
light in England which is an_ historical 


revelation of the greatest importance. In 
November, 1814 an Englishman, Thomas 
Bingham Richards, was at Leghorn. All 


the world was then talking of Napoleon, 
recently exiled to the island of Elba. 
Mr. Richards visited the island and ob- 
tained an audience with the Emperor. 
Napoleon talked with him freely and at 
length. Mr. Richards, realizing the im- 
portance of what the Emperor had said, 
immediately wrote down a detailed ac- 
count of his visit and a verbatim report 
of the conversation. This manuscript 
has remained in the hands of Mr. Richard's 
family, and will shortly be published in 
HARPER'S) MAGAztine. No such remark- 
able human document has appeared in 


years 


The Work of Making Men 


Last year we announced that Norman Duncan would write of some more 
men who, like Dr. Grenfell, are giving their lives to the work of helping their 
fellow-men to help themselves. Only one article was the result—that remark- 
able paper on Higgins—the lumber-jacks’ sky-pilot. Mr. Duncan is a careful 
and conscientious man. He will not write about men of this sort unless he 
thoroughly believes in them. At last he has found two other men in whom 
he does believe and who are doing remarkable work in two curiously import 
ant fields near to us all. The first of these articles will appear soon. ~ 





NAPOLEON’S HOME AT ELBA 


In an American Desert 


Ellsworth Huntington, of the Department of Geography of Yale University 
is a traveller who, having made many expeditions into strange lands, is now 
turning his attention to his own country. He has written a group of important 
papers in his recent expedition in the desert country of Arizona. Among his 
papers is one which seems to settle the question as to who were the first 
Americans 


An Unexplored Corner of the World 


There remain to-day only a few corners of the world which have withstood 
the daring of adventurous spirits and remain terra incognita to the civilized 
world. The most interesting of these is the Arabian Desert—a vast territory 
lying inland between the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. It is peopled with 
warlike tribes—fanatics in religion, who have steadily resisted all attempts of 
foreigners to penetrate this region of mystery. At length, however, an ex- 
plorer of wide experience and knowledge of both language and people has been 
found who has risked his life in a daring expedition into this land. He isG. W 
Bury. the wel!-known English raveller and writer. He is making the venture 
alone for Harper’s and, like Sir Richard Burton, disguised as a native. The 
true story of his adventures will be more fascinating than any romance. 


A Royal Explorer in Indo-China 4 


The Duke de Montpensier is a nobleman who has already made for himself 
a reputation as a traveller and a mighty hunter. He has just started on a 
journey by automobile into the hitherto unexplored hinterland of Indo-China 
His expedition will make its way through a country little known and where, of 
course, no automobile has ever been seen. The Duke himself will write the 
story of his adventures and discoveries 


Short Stories 


The short stories of HARPER’s MAGAZINE are justly famous. HARrPER’s 
publishes more and better short stories than any other illustrated magazine 
in the world. Most of our famous writers have made their names in the pages of 
HARPER’S, and more new writers whose work is really worth while make their 
appearance each year inits pages than in any other publication. A few writers 
whose work will appear in early numbers may be mentioned 


MarRK TWAIN W. D. Howe tts 
HENRY VAN DyKE THomMas A_ JANVIER 
JOSEPHINE DaskaM Bacon Mary E. WILKINS 
NorMAN DuNCAN MARGARET DELAND 
ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY MARGARET CAMERON 
ALIcE Brown JosepH ConrRaD 


Illustrations and Paintings 

The illustrations of HARPER’s MAGAZINE, in both color and black-and-white 
represent the best work of the greatest American and English illustrators of 
the day. And there will be frequent exquisite examples of wood engraving 
by Henry Wolf 
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Ri char repaid, THE 
THORNFIELD” EDIPION OF 
BR Es.complete ifiseven volumes, 
cloth binding, su lect to ten days’ ap- 
proval, @aiiialso enter my name for 
ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 
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price, $15.00, is paid, if I 
accept the books. 
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the Bronte |- 
Novels 


and Poems Complete . 
With Biography — 7 Volumes a 


The Thornfield 








HE SPIRITUAL QUALITY of Chuir- 





lotte Bronte—the sweet pathos and the 
calm understanding of life—can be found in no 
other novels. For the first time these flowers of Charlotte 
English literature are published in an edition for all Bronté 


beautiful books on remarkable terms 

THIS THORNFIELD EDITION contains the complete writings of the Brontes, and to each 

of the novels there is an introduction by Mrs. Humphry Ward, who writes with the acumen 
of a cultivated critic, with the charm and deep insight that belong to the gifted writer of 
romances, and with the special sympathy of a sister novelist. 

THE BOOKS THEMSELVES are enriched with numerous full-page, half-tone illustrations, 

portraits, in some cases never before published, and views of the 
Bronte Country. many of them reproduced from photographs es- 
pecially taken by W. R. Bland and C. Barrow Keene, and also fac- 
simile title-pages of first editions and repyoductions of original 
manuscripts, etc 

AN EDITION rarely equalled in excellence. Seven crown-octavo 

volumes averaging over 550 pages; with deckle edges and gilt tops, 
bound in handsome blue silk book cloth, with gold stamping. 
Jane Eyte—Shirley——Villette—The Professor and Poems by the Brontes—Wuthering 

Heights and Agnes Gray—-The Tenant of Wildfell Hall—Life 
of Charlotte Bronte by Mrs. Gaskell. 

On receipt of $1.00 we will send you, all transportation charges at our expense, 
ae a The Tirafela Edition of Bronle, in seven volumes, and enter your name 
OUR O as a subscriber for one year for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
and HARPER'S BAZAR (the latter may be an extension of your present subscription). If you do not 
like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense. 


If you do like them, send us 
F nth for nonths. 
ee HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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A History of the 
American People 


FIVE VOLUMES 


By Woodrow Wilson, LL.D. 


President of Princeton University 














HE annals of historical literature record 

no more brilliant and masterful piece of 
writing than Woodrow Wilson’s epoch-making 
work in five volumes—A History of the Amer- 
ican People. It is monumental in charactér 
and scope and represents the genius of the 
gij‘atest historical writer of the present time. 
It is written in a delightfully flowing, crisp, 
narrative style which translates historical facts 
into the romance of a nation. No other history 
approaches so closely the life of the American 
people, or can match in narrative interest Pres- 
ident Wilson’s famous work. Remote historical archives, long- 
forgotten deeds, and governmental records, rare manuscripts, 
private picture-galleries, and exclusive libraries all over the world 
have been visited and searched by experts for pictorial contribu- 
tions. Maps in color are a valuable feature of this edition. 






















WOODKOW WILSON 


































This edition is in five large octavo volumes, perma- 
nently bound in dark-blue cloth. It has been pre- 
pared with a view to popularizing this great work, 
heretofore issued in editions costing $25 and 
upward. This popular edition is wholly un- 
abridged. 

Almost every artist of distinction — 
Howard Pyle, Frederic Remington, H. 
C. Christy, Harry. Fenn, Carlton T. 
Chapman, F. Luis Mora, C. S. 
Reinhart, F. C. Yohn, etc., etc.— 
has contributed to the pages 
of this great work. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York 










Gentlemen: Please send me, 
all charges prepaid, A History 
of the American People, Five 
Volumes, Cloth Binding, subject to ten 
days’ approval, and also enter my sub- 
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price, $12.00, is paid, if the books are accepted by 
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BAZAR 


Our Gome Study Club 


Couducrted by E. B. Cutting - 





Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time; “their receipt. The Bazar 
correspon is too large to permit an earlier ig 4 Prompt answers by mail will Sent to correspondents wh 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope in their letters. All questions should céfitafy the name and address of th 
sender, though not for publication. . 


‘ & 
Our society means to make a study of e. London Life: 


the folk-lore of the British Isles. As we d. Retirement in Sttatford. 

have funds to purchase books, will you %. The Elizabethan Theatre, Willian 
kindly send us a list of those which may Shakespeare, Georg Brandes 
be called the best?—C. H. Chapter 15. 


Your society has certainly chosen a 
most interesting subject for your winter’s 
work; and how fortunate you are to be 
able to purehase books relating to it! 
The following list which I have made in- 
cludes the best titles on folk-lore in Ire- 
land, Scotland, Wales, and England: 

Folk-lore as an Historical 


4. Romeo Juliet. 
a. Sources of the play. 
b. Outline of the 
theme. 
ce. Describe.thé tragedy and give th 
sefhes jn which it is set forth 
d. Describe the comedy in the sam: 
way. : 


and 


play—the mair 


Science, by 


G. L. Gomme; Scottish Folk-lore, by D. e. Estimates of the different char 
Anderson; Popular Antiquities of .Eng- acters. 

land, Scotland, and Ireland, by J. Brand; 5. Merchant of Venice. 

Introduction to Comparative Mythology a. Sources of the play. 

and Folk-lore, by G. W.Gox; Introduc- b. Outline of the play—the main 
tion to Folk-lore, by G. W. Cox: Hero theme. 

Tales of Ireland, by J. Curtin; Myths ec. Study of thé-characters. 

and Folk-lore of Ireland, by J. Curtin; 1, Antoni6, “ehief . character- 


Scottish Fairy and Folk Tales, by G. 
Douglas; Fairies and Folk-lore of Tre- 2. 
land, by W. B. Frost; Folk-lore of Shake- 
speare ; Dictionary of British Folk-lore, by 


istics. 
Bassanio. 
3. Shylock. 
Mark the scenes and lines which 


A. B. Gomme; Trish Fairy and Folk describe these characters. 
Tales, by W. B. Yeats; Custom and 4. Portia. What impression 
Myth, by Andrew Lang. did you get of her per- 

I would further suggest that you write sonal appearance? What 
to the International Folk-lore Assooia- are her chief character- 
tion, and ask for their catalogue. In this istics? Give’ the scenes 
way you may be able to get material and lines. 


which is published in no other form. The 6. Comparison of characters. 

Home Study Club of the Bazar will be ™ a. Compare Portia and Juliet. 

interested at any time to hear of the b. Make studies of the 

work of your society. tendants, and serving-women 
Our Tuesday Club is to make a study in the plays you read. 

of Shakespeare and Dickens this winter. c. The characters of comedy. 

Tf you. will send us an outline for work This general scheme of outline may be 

and also give us a list of books, we shall applied to any of the plays; and you will 

be most grateful.—H. assign to each member seme topic from 
The Home Study Club is very glad to the outline, which she will prepare and 

make the acquaintance of the Tuesday give as a paper at a club meeting. 

Club through its secretary, and I 


nurses, at- 


hope 


that the Bazar will hear from you very OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF CHARLES 
peal : ‘ DICKENS 

You will certainly have a most in- Life.—Life of Charles Dickens, John 
teresting winter’s work in your study of Forster; Life of Charles Dickens, M. 
Shakespeare and Dickens, and I am glad Dickens (his eldest daughter): Life of 


to give you an outline of work, which I 
trust will prove helpftf to you. 

You do net say what your method of 
work is, but I suggest that you assign to 


Charles Dickens, English Men of Letters 

Life of Charles Dickens, G. K. 

Chesterton. 
Works to 


Series; 


read. — Pickwick Papers, 


the different members various topics in David Copperfield, Christmas Tales, Lit- 
regard to both Shakespeare and Dickens, tle Dorrit, The Tale of Two Cities, Piec- 
using the outline which is given below. tures from Italy, Sketches by Boz, and 


Notes. 
Criticism.—W alter 


SHAKESPEARE American 


Bagehot’s 


. , Literary 
Life.—Shakespeare The Boy, W. J. ail Ss Eg, pei ten 
Rolfe: William Shakespeare, Georg a ar ee laine a , mere Litera- 
Brandes; Shakespeare’s Primer, Edward Ss aries orne, he Technique of 


the Novel; W. L. Cross’s Development of 
the English Novel. 

Characteristics. —a. As found in 
Sketches of Boz .b.4alondon Life—Pick- 
wick Papers; ¢. Social Questions—Little 


Dowden; Shakespeare, Edward Dowden. 
Plays to read.—Love’s Labor’s Lost 
(first original play), 1590; Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, 1593-4; Romeo and 
Juliet, 1591 or 1596-7; Merchant of Ven- 


ice, 1596; Much Ado About Nothing, gage pha ntti gy re —_ 
1508; Ae You Like It, 1599; Hamlet, '" eve Copperfield? ec. In what respect 


1602; Macbeth, 1606; Henry VIII., 1612- is the Tale of Two Cities unlike the other 


13 writings? f. Did he or did he not possess 
Stans . - graphic powers of description as a trav- 
Criticism.—Walter Bagehot’s Literary © I I I ili 


eller? 

If you wish to take up for study other 
works of Dickens, I shall be glad to send 
you an outline for them. This will pre- 
pare you to really take part in the Dick- 
ens Centenary ‘in February. It will pay 
you to follow the magazines closely, for 


Studies; Emerson’s-. Representative Men; 
Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero-worship; G. 
Lewes’s The Women of Shakespeare; 
H. N. Hudson’s Life, Art, and Characters 
of Shakespeare; 8. T. Coleridge’s Notes 
and Lectures on Shakespeare. 


Historical Setting.—Secconde and A\l- : i : . 
a he wn much will be published about Dickens’s 
len’s The Age of Shakespeare; J. R. life and works 
Green’s Short History of the English i 


Will you suggest some woman writer for 
our club to study this winter? We are a 
club of twenty girls, and we turn to the 
Home Study Club for advice.—A. 8. W. 

Let me suggest that in view of Mig 


People, Chapter 7, Sections 5, 6, and 7. 

Literary Setting—D. G. Mitchell’s 
English Lands, Letters, and Kings; 
George Saintsbury’s Elizabethan Litera- 
ture; A. W. Ward’s History of Dramatic 


: Gaskell’s centenary, which occurred in 
Literature. : e % 

ss . —— September, you read Cranford, and then 

Concordance. — Bartlett’s Shakespeare ‘ Fa - . 

‘ her Life of Charlotte Bronté. Unless I 
Concordance. 


am much mistaken, your interest will have 
been $6 roused by the biography that your 
members will vote unanimously to make a 
study of the writings of Charlotte Bronté 
and her sisters. Mrs. Gaskell’s own biog- 
raphy you will find in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, and also in Mrs. 
Anne Thackeray Ritchie’s introduction to 
one edition of Cranford. Let me hear 
from you again if you take up the Bronté 
study, as I have several hints to give you 


The following programme may be used, 
and the books as given above will furnish 
you the material for carrying it out. 


PROGRAMME 

1. England in Shakespeare’s Time. 

a. Historical Setting. 

b. Literary. Setting. 

2. Stratford and Shakespeare’s 
roundings. 

a. Early Life and School-days. 


Sur- 


) 





about an outline of work. 


5 





b. Marriage. 
a! 545 


























